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The  Montezuma  Mining  District,  Colorado 

Revival  o(  a  Lead- Silver-Zinc  Camp  on  an  Extension 
of  the  Georgetown  and  Silver  Plume  Mineral  Belt 

ETIENNE  RITTER* 

The  important  m'ineral  belt  of  the  crossed  the  range  by  way  of  Argentine  a  zone  of  zinc  sulphides  mixed  with  the 
Georgetown  and  Silver  Plume  districts,  pass  and  the  discovery  of  rich  silver  ores  lead-silver  ores,  which  could  not  be  treat- 
Colorado,  does  not  stop  at  the  top  of  the  -a  few  feet  below  the  surface  gave  a  ed  by  the  metallurgical  methods  in  use. 
Front  range ;  the  belt  can  easily  be  traced  great  impetus  to  mining  in  the  new  dis-  and  which  handicapped  seriously  the  de- 
through  Argentine  to  Montezurna  and  be-  trict.  The  town  of  Chihuahua  soon  had  velopment  of  the  district.  Later  on,  the 
yond,  toward  Breckenridge  and  Kokomo.  3000  inhabitants.  The  ore  was  packed  on  fall  of  the  price  of  silver  in  1893  was 
The  district  of  Montezuma  has  shown'  a  burros  to  the  pioneer  smeltery  of  the  another  serious  blow  to  the  mining  indus- 
great  deal  of  activity  during  the  past  State,  at  Black  Hawk.  Since  the  pack-  try  in  the  Montezuma  district.  Never- 
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summer  and  a  number  of  old  properties  ing  and  treatment  charges  were  at  least  theless,  some  of  the  mines  have  been 

*re  being  reopened  with  marked  success.  $60  per  ton,  only  very  rich  ore  could  be  kept  at  work,  one  starting  while  the  oth- 

district  was  discovered  in  the  early  mined  at  a  profit.  A  few  years  later,  er  was  closing  down,  so  that  the  district 
Sixties.  It  received  the  first  patent  is-  the  discovery  of  Leadville  caused  an  exo-  has  produced  and  shipped  a  certain 
sued  to  a  lode-mining  claim  in  Colorado,  dus  of  most  of  the  prospectors,  who  amount  of  ore  every  year.  But  it  was 

*nd  others  between  Nqs.  i  and  500.  rushed  to  the  new  camp.  The  decrease  remote  from  the  main  lines  of  travel,  and 

In  1864  some  adventurous  prospectors  in  population  came  at  a  time  when  the  it  was  long  before  it  attracted  the  atten- 
*■: — —  ,  rich  surface  silver  ores  were  about  ex:  tion'^t  justly  deserves. 

•Mining  engineer,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo,  hausted  and  when  the  mines  had  reached  The  increase  in  the  price  of  silver,  the' 
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advanced  methods  in  the  separation  of 
lead  from  zinc  in  the  milling-g^ade  ores 
which  contain  both  metals,  and  a  good 
market  for  the  zinc  concentrates,  havt 
changed  ilie  siinaiion  aiid  ihe  disiric*. 
as  now  enjoying  a  healthy  revival. 

Topography  and  Geology 

The  district  is  very  motmtainous;  the 
town  of  Montezuma  is  picturesquely 
nestled  in  a  short  valley,  at  the  foot  ol 
Collier  mountain  and  at  an  altitude  of 
10^200  ft.  The  surrounding  peaks  reach 
above  13,000  ft.;  they  are  well  timbered 


veins  are  also  fissure  veins,  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  eruptive  dikes. 

Vein  Systems 

i'hc  accompanying  map  shews  the 
general  trend  of  the  veins,  some  of  which 
are  from  one  mile  to  several  miles  long. 
On  these  main  lodes,  several  mines  have 
been  opened,  usually  about  a  half  mile 
apart.  The  map  also  shows  the  continua¬ 
tion  without  a  break  of  the  mineral  belt, 
which  has  produced  so  heavily  in  the 
mines  about  Georgetown  and  Silver 
Plume,  into  the  Montezuma  district.  The 


which  are  crossed  by  a  series  of  veins 
of  the  first  group,  the  Bullion  (No.  77), 
the  Aorta  (No.  78)  and  the  Waukegan 
(No.  79)- 

It  IS  also  worth  noticing  that  most  of 
the  important  northwest-southeast  veins 
are  limited  to  a  relatively  small  area  in 
the  center  of  the  district. 

The  veins  of  the  first  group  have  a 
direction  more  nearly  north  and  south 
in  the  West  Argentine  district,  on  the 
slope  of  Gray’s  Peak,  for  instance,  than 
in  the  central  part  of  the  district,  and 
this  gradual  change  of  direction  contin- 
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lalf  way  up  their  slopes.  Their  summits 
arc  snowrclad  ail  the  year,  except  during 
the’  late  summer  months.  On  account  of 
the  topography,  all  the  mining  operations 
are  conducted  through  adits  and  in  most 
cases  by  adits  driven  on  the  veins. 

The  mountains  belong  to  the  backbone 
of  the  Front  range;  they  are  of  the  crys¬ 
talline  schists  and  the  gneisses  of  the 
Archean,  cut  by  granite  masses  and  by 
long  dikes  of  granulite,  of  pegmatite  and 
of  granite  porphyry.  '  The  geology  of 
tile  mineral  belt  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  its  extension  in  the  direction  of 
Georg;etown  and  Silver  Plume,  and  the 


veins  form  two  groups,  which. cut  each 
other  nearly  at  right  angles.  A  group 
is  made  of  northeast  and  southwest 
veins;  these  are  the  main  lodes  of  the 
camp ;  they  are  longer,  better  defined 
and  usually  richer  than  the  others.  When 
ore  is  found  in  the  veins  of  the  other 
group,  with  a  northwest-southeast  direc¬ 
tion,  it  is  often  at  the  junction  with  some 
vein  of  the  northeast-southwest  group. 
The  Bullion  mine  shows  the  best  exam¬ 
ple  of  deposits  of  this  kind.  It  mines 
orebodies  along  a  vein  of  the  northwest- 
southeast  group,  called  the  Yellow  Jack¬ 
et  (Nos.  57,  58  and  59  of  the  map). 


ues  farther  south,  where  some  veins  like 
the  Centennial  (No.  36)  and  the  General 
Teller  (No.  37),  or  the  Wild  Irishman 
(No.  34)  and  the  Silver  Prince  (No.  3S)f 
have  a  trend  much  more  east  and  west. 

The  width  of  the  veins  varies  greatly, 
from  one  to  10  and  even  15  ft.;  but  the 
variations  along  ttfe  same  vein  are  not 
marked.  The  veins  are  fissure  veins, 
with  usually  well  defined  walls.  Since 
they  have  not  been  opened  up  at  a  depth 
greater  than  a  few  hundred  feet  below 
the  surface,  they  still  show  signs  of  su¬ 
perficial  alteration,  and  most  of  them 
present  a  clay  selvage,  from  a  fraction 
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of  an  inch  to  three  or  four  inches  in 
thickness  along  the  footwall.  The  <jlay 
selvage  along  the  hanging  wall  is  usually 
much  narrower  and  may  be  missing  en¬ 
tirely. 

As  a  rule,  not  all  of  the  vein  is  ore- 
bearing;  it  contains  in  most  cases  a  streak 
of  smelting  grade  which  may  narrow 
down  to  a  fraction  of  an  inch  or  open 
to  several  feet.  When  the  vein  becomes 
poorer,  the  metals  are  not  scattered  so 
as  to  give  a  milling-grade  ore  occupy¬ 
ing  the  full  width  of  the  vein;  on  the 
contrary,  the  ore  concentrates  in  a  small 
streak  of  smelting  grade.  The  streak 
may  be  followed  for  several  hundred  feet 


Lead  is  often  associated  with  the  sil¬ 
ver  and  in  some  of  the  best  mines  the 
vein  contains  only  a  streak  of  this  metal 
in  high-grade  ore  with  no  milling  grade 
beside  it.  That  streak  of  high-grade  ore 
may  not  be  in  the  center,  but  may  follow 
either  the  footwall  or  the  hanging  wall. 
There  are  seldom  two  separate  streaks, 
one  along  each  wall.  While  it  may  be 
very  narrow,  the  streak  is  in  many  cases 
continuous  without  a  break  between  two 
different  oreshoots ;  the  oreshoots  in 
which  it  opens  may  vary  from  100  to 
1000  ft.  in  length.  The  old  Bell  mine 
(Nos.  30,  31  and  32)  had  an  oreshoot  1000 
ft.  long. 


streak  with  but  little  zinc.  These  two 
different  streaks  are  found  alongside  one 
another  in  the  Sarsheld  (No.  56)  and  in 
the  Silver  Wave  (No.  15)  mines,  hi 
the  ChautauQua  vein  (No.  47L  the  lead 
streak  of  smehing  ore  is  3  in.  thick  along 
the  hanging  wall,  while  another  streak  of 
smelting  zinc  ore  of  the  same  thickness 
follows  the  footwall.  The  streaks  are 
separated  by  3  to  S  ft.  of  milling  ore, 
where  the  zinc  and  the  lead  are  mixed 
together. 

Position  of  Orebodies 
The  veins  are  quartz  veins,  with  a  fair¬ 
ly  large  amount  of  pink  feldspar.  The 
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I 

Md  keep  its  narrow  width ;  in  other  cases 
it  may  widen  to  several  ’  feet  of  smelting 
I  pade.  The  Silver  Wave  mine  had  a 

I  Wreak  of  smelting-grade  ore  3  ft.  wide 
ior  a  distance  of  400  ft.,  and  a  hight  of 
almost  300  feet 

Mineralization 

Many  of  the  best  mines  are  almost 
)  *f^lusively  producers  of  silver ;  native 
i  hornsilver  and  ruby  silver  have 

i.  n  the  chief  silver  minerals  of  the  dis- 
Ruby  silver,  especially,  is  a  char- 
^teristic  mineral  of  the  silver  ores  of 
the  Georgetown  and  the  Montezuma 
®stricts. 


Some  mines,  such  as  the  Sarsfield  (No. 
56)  and  the  Quail  (No.  ^),  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  streak  of  high-grade  ore, 
with  little  milling  grade  associated  with 
it,  while  others  have  large  bodies  of  mill¬ 
ing-grade  ore,  like  the  Silver  King  (No. 
65),  which  now  shows  from  6  to  10  ft 
of  milling  ore  in  the  breast  of  its  stopes. 
The  Silver  King  also  has  some  very 
high-grade  ore,  but  not  in  the  stope  of 
milling  ore,  and  the  streak  of  high-grade 
ore  has  little  milling  ore  associated  with  it 
In  all  the  mines,  the  lead  and  the  zinc, 
while  not  absolutely  free  from  each  oth¬ 
er,  form  usually  separate  streaks,  a  zinc 
streak  very  poor  in  lead,  and  a  lead 


outcrops  of  the  veins  are  striking  and 
they  shjow  a  very  large  amount  of  iron; 
in  fact  they  are  almost  always  character¬ 
ized  by  a  good  iron  capping,  which  is  re¬ 
markably  strong,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  veins  contain  relatively  a  very 
small  amount  of  pyrites.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  crustification  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  veins.  Many  empty  cavities  are 
lined  with  quartz,  while  the  cubes  ot 
galena,  often  with  J^-in.  faces,  are  inti¬ 
mately  mixed  with  a  matrix  composed 
chiefly  of  pink  feldspar  with  some  talc 
and  quartz.  Everything  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  veins  were  originally  very 
silicious  dikes,  composed  of  quartz  and 
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feldspar,  almost  of  the  composition  of 
an  alaskite,  and  that  they  have  been 
thoroughly  transformed  by  the  action  of 
the  mineralizing  waters.  So  far,  the  dis¬ 
trict  has  exposed  only  the  upper  part  of 
the  veins,  where  the  secondary  action 
of  the  downward  circulation  of  the  sur¬ 
face  waters  has  given  rise  to  the  most 
conspicuous  features. 

The  main  veins’  with  the  northeast- 
southwest  direction  almost  all  dip  to 
the  northwest  at  very  variable  angles, 
ranging  from  almost  vertical,  like  the 
Sarsfield,  the  Silver  Wave  or  the  Bullion 
veins,  to  a  dip  of  70  to  75  deg.  like  the 
Bell  (No.  32),  the  Wild  Irishman  (No. 
34)  and  the  Radical  (No.  51)  veins,  to 
the  Chautauqua  vein  (No.  47),  and  the 
Cashier  (No.  84),  which  have*  a  dip  of 
45  degrees. 

While  the  camp  has  not  been  mined  ex¬ 
tensively  as  yet,  it  is  already  possible  to 
get  a  general  idea  of  the  trend  of  the 
oreshoots.  The  shoots  are  almost  verti¬ 
cal  in  the  Sarsfield  and  in  the  Silver 
Wave  and  they  pitch  to  the  southwest  in 
the  Silver  King;  but  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  the  oreshoots  pitch  to  the  north¬ 
east  as  in  the  Peruvian,  the  Bell,  the 
Bullion  and  several  other  mines. 

With  the  energetic  work  of  develop¬ 
ment  now  going  on,  and  the  probable  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  railroad,  the  bqilding  of  a 
concentrating  mill  and  the  distribution  of 
cheap  electric  power,  many  of  the  old 
stopes  will  be  reopened.  New  bodies 
will  be  developed,  and  it  will  then  be 
possible  to  accumulate  a  much  larger 
amount  of  accurate  information,  for  the 
study  of  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  the 
Montezuma  ore  deposits,  and  of  the 
successive  alterations  which  have  brought 
them  to  their  present  condition. 


machine  glides.  The  motor  has  eight 
cyljnders  and  weighs  176  lb. 

With  the  preliminary  run  of  100  yd, 
Henry  Farman,  at  Paris,  Jan.  13,  won  over  the  ground  the  aeroplane  had  risen 
the  Deutsch-Archdeacon  prize  of  $10,000,  to  a  hight  of  12  or  15  ft.  before  it  reached 
making  a  circular  kilometer  in  an  airship  the  starting  pole.  Then  with  outstretched 
heavier  than  air.  The  aeroplane  weighed  wings  it  sailed  out  across  the  field  at  a 


An  Advance  in  Aeronautics 


EdwanI'i 


efS^\Pea^'; 


'•‘iMfi . 


Moutezumai 


5  Ft  Ptak 


[Rexford 


MAP  OF  MONTEZUMA  MINING  DISTRICT,  SHOWING  LOCATION  OF  MINES 


(1)  Grand  Union,  (2)  St.  Lawrence,  (3),  Maid  of  Orleans  (Madof .  Orleanse), 
(4)  Chihuahua,  (5)  Rosalie,  (6)  Pella,  (7)  ^rtha,  (8)  Fifth  of  July,  (9J  Grey  liagie, 
(10)  Little  Chief,  (11)  Chicago,  (12)  Buda,  (13)  Climax,  (14)  Lucky  ^Idwin,  (15) 
Silver  Wave,  (16)  Silver  Chord,  (17)  Mary  Ann,  (18)  Great  Republic,  (19)  (Challenger, 
(20)  Sunrise,  (21)  Delaware  Extension,  (22)  Delaware,  (23)  Pennsylvania,  (24)  i’enn- 
sylvania  Extension,  (25)  Ixme  Jack,  (26)  Waterloo,  (27)  ^Id  Settler,  (28)  Sui-prlse, 
(29)  Silver  Wing,  (30)  Eureka,  (31)  California,  (32)  Sunburst,  (34)  Wild  Irishman, 
(35)  Silver  Prince,  (36)  Centennial,  (37)  General  Teller,  (38)  Marxon,  (39)  Condor, 
(40)  Woodchuck.  (41)  Walker,  (42)  Little  Emma,  (43)  Eclipse,  (44)  Itaska,  (45) 
^-otia,  (46)  Defiance,  (47)  Chautauqua,  (48)  Sampson,  (49)  Rustler,  (50)  Uadical 

(51)  Radical,  Jr.,  (52)  (jarrol,  (53)  Bra^nza  ExtenMon,  (54)  Braganza,  (55)  Atlantic, 
(56)  ^rsfield  (67)  Yellow  Jacket  Extension  West,  (58)  Yellow  Jacket,  (59)  Yellow 
Jacket  Extension,  (60)  Arctic,  (61)’  New  York,  (62)  Potosi,  (63)  Tunnel  Lode  No.  '• 
(64)  Old  Timer,  (65)  Silver  King,  (6^  Moscow,  (67)  Denver,  (68)  Celtic,  (69)  St 

Elmo,  (70)  Tiger,  (71)  Windsor,  (t2)  St.  Coud,  (73)  Best,  (74)  Baltic,  (75)  Revenue, 

(76)  Bullion  Extension,  (77)  Bullion,  (78)  Aorta,  (79)  Waukegan,  (80)  Erie,  (81) 
Champion,  (82)  Bertha,  (83)  Cjvert,  (84)  Cashier,  (85)  Venus,  (86)  Silver  Medal. 
(87)  CHiarles  Comstock,  (88)  Red  Jacket,  (89)  Red  Jacket  Extension,  (90)  ^underbolt, 
(91)  Arapahoe.  (92)  Botts,  (93)  Tip  Top,  (94)  Monitor,  (95)  Tunnel  Lode  No.  5,  (97) 
Ballarat,  .(98)  Rose,  (99)  Quail,  (100)  Harrison,  (101)  Yorkshire,  (102)  Adder,  (103) 
Fourth  of  July,  (1()4)  I>on  Pedro,  (105)  Hunkidorl,  (106)  Erickson,  (107)  Meteor, 

(108)  Rudolph,  (109)  Howard,  (110)  Sylvia,  (ill)  Gold  Bug,  (112)  Rotschlld,  (113) 
Rotschild  No.  2,  (114)  Peruvian,  (115)  National  Treasure,  (116)  Silver  Ledge.  (117) 
Minerva,  (118)  Whale,  (119)  Silver  Falls,  (120)  Baalbec,  (121)  Tenth  Legion,  (122)  BlP 
van  Winkle.  (123)  Uttle  Chief,  (124)  Uttle  Chief  Extension,  (125)  Lone  Star,  (126) 
Lone  Star  Extension,  (127)  Queen  of  the  West,  (128)  Queen  of  the  West  Extension. 
(129)  M.  &-N.,  (130)  Liberty,  (131)  Marlon  E..  (132)  Yankee  Doodle,  (133)  Crow. 
(134)  Florence-Belle,  (135)  Leila,  (136;  Susy.  (137)  Maggie  T.,  (138)  Golden  Buie. 
(139)  Simon,  (140)  Bullion  King,  (141)  Flossie,  (142)  Santiago  No.  9,  (143)  Santiago. 
(144)  Centennial. 

300  lb.  A  framework  of  ash  and  piano  hight  of  25  to  30  ft.  It  was  going  at  the 

wires  supports  two  horizontal  parallel  rate  of  24  miles  an  hour.  As  it  approached 

planes  of  light  sail  cloth  30  ft.  long.  A  the  outer  mark  it  described  a  graceful 

50-h.-p.  motor  is  placed  just  behind  and  curve,  descending  slightly  the  while.  The 

above  the  level  of  the  lower  plane  of  the  turn  was  completed  successfully,  the 

Any  company  employing  many  foreign  forward  set  of  sails.  In  front  protrudes  wings  righted  the  machine,  and  the  aero- 

miners  should  have  one  shift  boss  on  a  horizontal  rudder  which,  raised  or  low-  plane  came  sailing  home  on  an  even 

each  shift  who  can  speak  their  language,  ered,  changes  the  elevation  at  which  the  keel. 


Black  ends  which  are  familiar  to  all 
by-product  coke  oven  operators  are  due 
to  insufficient  heat  caused  by  cold  air 
blowing  in  the  oven  ends,  entrance  of  air 
through  imperfectly  sealed  doors,  low 
temperature  in  the  first  flues  in  the  side 
walls  where  vertical  flues  are  used,  in¬ 
sufficient  recessing  between  the  side  walls 
of  the  oven,  or  chilling  resulting  from 
the  solid  door.  These  disadvantages  can 
be  overcome  by  the  use  of  doors  provided 
with  an  internal  vertical,  zigzag  flue,  built 
of  fire-clay  bricks,  with  an  external  gas 
admission  aperture  at  the  base  and  an 
escape  port  on  the  upper  part,  both  of 
which  are  provided  with  sliding  shutters. 
This  arrangement  allows  the  burning  of 
gas  in  the  flue  and  thus  heating  that  part 
of  the  door  that  comes  in  contact  with 
the  charge  of  coal  in  the  oven.  All -gases 
uninfluenced  by  the  heated  side-wall  flues 
can  thus  be  driven  off.  There  is  no  in¬ 
ternal  communication  ^vith  the  oven. 
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Richmond- Eureka  Mining 
Company 

The  following  is  the  report,  slightly 
condensed,  of  A.  F.  .Holden,  managing 
director  of  this  company,  to  the  president, 
Albert  Fries,  under  date  of  Jan.  i,  1908. 


the  Eureka  Consolidated  mine  to  pros¬ 
pect,  and  our  chance  of  finding  a  high- 
grade  orebody  in  the  upper  levels  of  this 
mine  is  rather  remote. 

The  Locan  shaft  has  been  put  in  first- 
class  condition  to  the  900-ft  level  and  that 
level  redriven  to  the  vein,  which  it  struck 
at  approximately  the  1200-ft.  level  of  the 


VEIN,  2  FEET  OF  SMELTING  ORE,  SILVER  WAVE  MINE,  MONTEZUMA  DISTRICT 


Eureka  Consolidated  Mine 
The  work  of  the  past  year  has  largely 
added  to  the  known  low-grade  ore  supply, 
h  is  not  that  we  have  discovered  new 
bodies,  but  we  have  developed  the  known 
orebodies,  which  in  nearly  every  case 
have  proved  to  be  larger  than  our  orig- 
■oal  estimate.  I  have  called  your  atten¬ 
tion  before  to  the  fact  that  above  the  900- 
^  level  there  is  very  little  new  ground  in 

i 


old  Econ  incline.  This  level  was  in  the 
active  process  of  being  developed  when 
the  orders  were  received  to  curtail  ex¬ 
penses,  so  the  Locan  shaft  was  closed 
down.  In  the  work  that  we  did  in  this 
level  two  very  promising  low-grade  ore- 
bodies  were  opened.  It  will  be  our  hope 
and  expectation  that  in  further  working 
of’  these,  high-grade  ore  might  be  de¬ 
veloped,  as  in  the  work  that  was  done 


small  bunches  of  better  grade  ore  were 
developed,  though  no ,  even  considerable 
pocket  was  opened. 

Richmond  Mine 

The  principal  work  in  this  property  is 
being  confined  to  the  Lizette  tunnel  and. 
the  600- ft.  level.  You  will  recall  that  the 
bonanza  orebodies  of  the  Richmond  were 
not  found  below  the  6oo-ft.,  though  be¬ 
tween  the  400  and  600  the  largest  and 
richest  orebodies  in  this  property  were 
opened. 

The  work  that  we  have  done  has  been 
confined  principally  to  opening  up  two  of 
the  low-grade  oreshoots,  both  of  which 
have  proved  larger  than  we  thought  they 
would.  It  will  fie,  in  our  opinion,  fiy  fol¬ 
lowing  these  low-grade  ore  channels  that 
we  will  eventually  pick  up  the  high-grade 
orebodies.  There  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that 
the  Richmond  orebodies  did  not  peter  out, 
but  the  trend  of  them  was  lost  by  the  old 
company.  I  have  seen  this  same  occur¬ 
rence  many  times  in  other  properties.  I 
have  also  seen  careful  work  pick  up  the 
orebodies  again  and  the  mines  be  re¬ 
opened  with  large  results.  I  think  this 
will  be  the  history  of  the  Richmond,  as 
unlike  the  Econ,  the  upper  levels  have  not 
been  sufficiently  prospected.  The  lime¬ 
stone  is  very  large  and  the  possibilities 
of  ore  are  very  great.  It  will  mean  merely 
careful  and  persistent  work.  I  have  the 
greatest  possible  confidence  in  the  Rich¬ 
mond  property,  and  believe  that  sooner 
or  later  a  very  fine  mine  will  be  devel¬ 
oped  there. 

Mechanical  Equipment 

The  machinery  and  its  installation  at 
the  LocCi.  shaft  is  especially  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  Whenever  the  operations  are  to 
be  resumed  the  machinery  will  be  found 
adequate  and  efficient  for  working  to  a 
great  depth. 

The  Eureka  &  Palisade  Railroad  con¬ 
tinues  giving  us  very  inefficient  service. 
Its  equipment  is  not  adequate  and  its 
road-bed  is  scarcely  in  condition  to  haul 
the  tonnage.  The  result  is  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  has  been  extremely  variable.  Lately 
it  has  handled  about  200  tons  a  day,  but 
it  is  very  uncertain  that  it  can  maintain 
this  tonnage  under  winter  conditions. 


Bolivian  Tin  in  Europe 


The  Bolivian  tin  trade  with  Europe  for 
the  full  year  is  reported  as  follows  by 
Messrs.  H.  A.  Watson  &  Co.,  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  in  long  tons;  the  figures  including 
tin  content  of  concentrates : 


Stocks,  .Tan.  1 . 

Arrivals . 

1906. 

673 
..  13,862 

1907. 

446 

12,263 

Changes. 
D.  127 

D.  1,600 

Total . 

Consumption . . 

..  14,436 
..  13,989 

13,708 

12,189 

D.  1,727 
D.  1,800 

Stocks,  Dec.  31 ....... . 

446 

619 

I.  78 

Arrivals  in  1907 

included 

1143 

tons  of 

bars  and  18,532  tons  of  concentrates,  car- 
rymz  11.119  tons  of  metal. 
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Vanadium  Deposit  at  Magdalena,  and  it  was  decided  to  build  a  mill  fpr  a 
1^  'Syi  *  daily  capacity  of  30  tons.  The  main  fea- 

INew  Mexico  q£  method  is  to  dissolve  the 


By  a.  Lawrence  Heister* 

Near  the  town  of  Magdalena,  Dr.  J. 
H.  Young  recently  found  a  deposit  of 
pink  and  red  crystals  which  proved  to 
■contain  vanadium  in  paying  quantities. 
Four  shafts  have  been  sunk  in  the  ore- 
body,  which  besides  vanadium  contains 
galena,  silver  and  copper.  At  present 
two  companies  are  working  groups  of 
claims,  and  about  150  locations  have  been 
made  within  the  last  three  months. 

A  test  on  ore  from  the  Silver  Line 
claim  showed  7.8  per  cent,  vanadium. 


bility  for  the  treatment  of  the  Mountain 
Lion  ore  at  a  royalty  of  loc.  per  ton,  at 
the  same  time  guaranteeing  an  extraction 
precious  metals  and  precipitate  them -from  of  at  least  85  per  cent,  of  gold  and  of  at 
the  solution  in  one  operation.  The  ap-  least  60  per  cent,  of  silver.  The  mill  was 
paratus  is  a  tank  provided  with  an  amal-  constructed  in  1899,  ond  although  the  pro- 
gamated  copper  bottom,  a  metallic  stirrer  cess  employed  did  not  give  the  satisfac- 
and  electrical  connection.  Electric  current  tion  anticipated,  I  believe  it  is  of  interest 
is  passed  through  the  pulp  while  it  is  con-  to  pve  here  a  brief  description  of  it,  for 
tinuously  stirred,  solution  and  precipita-  .the  rwson  that  it  is  the  only  mill  of' its 
tion  proceeding  at  the  same  time.  Coarse'  •  kind  ever  erected  in  the  Pacific  States, 
gold  goes  down  by  gravity  and  amalga¬ 
mates  at  the  bottom;  all  metals  are  saved  Process  of  Gold  and  Silver  ExxRAa 
in  the  form  of  amalgam.  Company 

A  mill  for  this  process  was  put  in  opera-  •  i  ^ 

T,.  /  j  1  X  The  ore  was  raised  from  the  n 

tion  m  May,  1898.  It  treated  only  30  tons  .  ,  1  l  r,.  •  li:  j 

,  ,  ’  ,  •  X  J  •  ..t.  through  a  vertical  shaft  in  a  self-dumr 

per  day,  but  its  achievements  during  the  , .  ,  ,  .  .  , 

r skip  and  dropped  upon  a  grizzly, 
short  period  of  its  existence  were  better  .  ° 


Process  of  Gold  and  Silver  Extraction 
Company 


This  claim  is  on  a  well  defined  contact  by  far  than  those  of  any  of  its  more  am- 
vein  which  has  been  opened  in  various  bitious  and  costly  successors.  However, 


places  for  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half. 
The  vein  matter  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of 
rhyolite,  quartz,  barite  and  baryto-calcite. 
The  entire  vein  matter  is  charged  with 
vanadinite  crystals.  The  Silver  Line  shaft 
is  down  only  22  ft.  and  shows  6  ft.  of  ore. 

Treatment  Problem  of  the  Re¬ 
public  (Wash.)  Gold  Ores 

By  Fritz  CirkelI 

The  treatment  of  the  Republic  gold  ores 
has  ofifered  so  many  difficulties  since  their 
discovery  in  1893  that  practically  all  the 
quartz  mines  were  forced  to  close  down 
several  years  ago.  ijpward  of  a  million 
dollars  has  been  spent  on  experiments, 
processes  and  mills,  but  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty  seems  to  be  as  far  off  as  ever. 

A  casual  inspection  of  the  Republic  ore 
would  give  the  impression  that  it  is  of 
low  grade.  The  quartz  is  of  a  peculiar 
milk-white  appearance;  most  of  it  is  de¬ 
void  of  sulphides  or  any  other  minerals 
generally  associated  with  gold.  In  most 
of  the  ore,  even  in'  panning,  we  hardly 
detect  any  visible  gold  except  by  micro¬ 
scopical  examination.  Nevertheless  this 
“himgry-looking  quartz”  contains  gold  and 
silver  sometimes*  up  to  several  hundred 
dollars  per  ton. 

Pelatin-Clerici  Process 
When  the  Republic  Mining  Company, 
owner  of  the  Republic  mine,  at  one  time 
famous  for  the  richness  of  its  ore,  was 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  gold  ex¬ 
traction,  experiments  showed  at  once 
that  the  cyanide  method  generally  in 
vogue  would  not  answer  the  purpose.  The 
cyanide  solution  did  not  thoroughly  perco¬ 
late  through  the  pulp  ground  to  40-mesh, 
and  a  large  percentage  of  the  gold  was 
left  undissolved.  The  experiments  showed, 
however,  that  if  the  ore  was  pulverized 
very  finely,  the  gold  could  be  dissolved. 
The  Pelatin-Qerici  process  was  adopted, 

*Magdalena,  New  Mexico. 
tMining  engineer,  80  Stanley  street,  Mon¬ 
treal,  Canada. 


this  was  due  not  to  the  excellent  working 
of  the  process,  but  to  the  great  richness 
of  the  ore  treated.  The  percentage  of  sav¬ 
ing  was  from  55  to  80,  and  the  cost  of 
treatment  per  ton  about  $8.  It  was  found 
that  the  electrical  process  did  not  operate 
as  anticipated.  The  process  seemed  to 
work  most  satisfactorily  after  a  clean-up 
and  after  the  electrodes  in  the  tanks  had 
been  freed  of  their  coating.  In  some  cases 
saving  of  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  gold  was 
made,  and  the  enormous  loss,  together 
with  the  high  cost  of  treatment,  made  the 
process  an  unprofitable  one. 

Experiments  at  the  Mountain  Lion 

The  problem  was  again  taken  up,  not 
only  by  the  Republic  people,  but  also  by 
the  Mountain  Lion  Gold  Mining  Company. 
The  Mountain  Lion  ore  showed  about  the 
same  characteristics  as  the  Republic  ore, 
with  the  exception  that  some  of  the  gold 
w'as  coarse.  Experiments  with  the  Moun¬ 
tain  Lion  ore  were  made  on  a  large  scale, 
under  my  direction,  and  the  conclusion 
was  reached  that  it  could  best  be  treated 
by  the  stamp-mill  amalgamation  process, 
with  subsequent  pulverizing  and  cyaniding. 
James  A.  Pack,  of  Boise  City,  Idaho, 
after  a  careful  test,  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  ore  could  be  treated  by 
crushing  with  stamps  to  40-mesh,  the  pulp 
passing  over  amalgamating  plates  and  the 
tailings  being  conveyed  to  settling  ponds 
where  the  surplus  water  would  be  re¬ 
moved  and  the  tailing;s  then  conveyed  to . 
suitable  tanks  and  treated  by  the  cyanide 
method.  Mr.  Pack  obtained  with  8o-mesh 
pulp  and  a  percolation  lasting  108  hours 
an  extraction  of  93.8  per  cent,  of  the  gold. 
But  by  continuing  the  treatment  up  to  150 
hours  he  found  that  96  to  98  per  cent, 
could  be  extracted.  John  Longmaid,  of 
Bourne,  after  roasting  the  ore  and  cyanid¬ 
ing  for  46  hours  obtained  a  94.2  per  cent, 
extraction. 

It  would  unnecessarily  prolong  this 
paper  to  enumerate  all  the  experiments 
made  with  this  ore  before  a  definite  plan 
was  decided  upon.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  Gold  and  Silver  Extraction  Com¬ 
pany  of  America  undertook  the  responsi- 


The  ore  was  raised  from  the  mine 
through  a  vertical  shaft  in  a  self-dumping 
skip  and  dropped  upon  a  grizzly,  the 
coarser  passing  through  a  9xis-in.  Blake 
rock  crusher,  and  thence  with  the  finer 
material  into  a  200- ton  bin.  From  that 
it  was  delivered  into  side-dumping  cars, 
and  passing  down  an  automatic  tramway, 
dumped  into  bins  at  the  top  and  at  the 
east  end  of  the  mill.  It  was  mechan¬ 
ically  handled  from  the  moment  it  left  the 
mine  until  the  tailings  were  sluiced  out 
of  the  mill. 

From  the  bins  the  ore  went  to  four 
stamp  batteries,  each  having  five  1200- 
lb.  Stamps,  dropping  7  in.  and  crushing 
the  ore  to  30  mesh.  From  the  stamps  the 
pulp  passed  over  amalgamated  copper 
plates,  thence  to  four  Huntington  mills, 
in  which  it  was  reground  to  80  or  100 
mesh.  It  was  then  raised  by  bucket  el^ 
vators  to  the  settling  tanks,  in  which  it 
was  freed  from  the  major  part  of  the 
water.  The  pulp  from  the  settlers  was 
transferred  to  agitating  tanks,  in  which 
it  received  an  eight-hour  treatment  with 
an  excess  of  cyanide  solution,  and  then 
was  allowed  to  settle.  All  the  clear  solu¬ 
tion  was  decanted  off,  and  a  second  solu¬ 
tion  of  cyanide,  weaker  than  the  first,  was 
added  to  the  pulp  in  the  agitators  for  a 
second  treatment.  After  the  latter  the 
charge  was  sluiced  off  to  big  percolating 
or  filter  tanks,  and  there  allowed  to  settle. 
The  clear  liquor  was  then  drawn  off, 
and  the'  remaining  solution  was  drawn 
through  the  pulp  by  means  of  a  vacuum 
pump.  This  completed  the  percolation. 
The  charge  was  then  washed,  and  the  tail¬ 
ings  sluiced  out.  The  solution  coming 
from  the  agitators  and  the  filtering  tanks, 
passed  through  zinc  boxes.  The  entire 
process  required  36  to  48  hours. 

There  were  four  storage,  six  filtering, 
five  agitating,  two  vacuum  and  two  sump 
tanks,  all  made  of  steel.  The  storage  tanks 
were  16  ft.  in  diameter  and  10  ft.  deep, 
with  a  capacity  of  65  tons  each.  The  set¬ 
tling  tanks  were  funnel-shaped,  12  ft.  in 
diameter  at  the  top,  and  12  ft.  deep.  The 
agitating  tanks,  each  capable  of  holding  3® 
tons  of  ore  and  solution,  were  10  ft.  deep 
and  iij4  ft.  in  diameter.  They  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  blades  of  the  propeller  type, 
which  made  16  r.p.m.  The  filter  tanks 
were  24  ft.  in  diameter  and  4J4  ft.  deep, 
with  capacity  of  60  tons  each.  The  zwc 
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boxes  each  had  nine  compartments  27  in. 
long,  16  in.  wide  and  20  in.  deep. 

Disappointing  Results 
The  mill  was  started  on  March  15,  1900, 
and  for  the  first  two  clean-ups  gave  by 
amalgamation  and  cyanide  a  total  saving, 
by  actual  bullion  recovery,  of  only  64  per 
cent,  gold  and  35  per  cent,  silver.  The 
causes  for  the  low  extraction  were  ap¬ 
parently,  bad  agitation  and  coarseness  of 
the  pulp  treated,  and  after  repeated  ex¬ 
periments  it  was  found  that  owing  to  the 
coarseness  of  the  pulp,  agitation  of  the 
whole  was  not  practicable.  So  the  fine 
and  coarse,  after  leaving  the  plates,  were 
separated,  the  fines  agitated  and  the  coarse 
treated  by  percolation.  For  several  months 
the  mill  was  run  on  this  improved  plan, 
modified  by  a  number  of  other  changes, 
and  below  is  a  summary  of  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  :  . '  ' 


mill  at  a-  cost  of  something  like  $300,000. 
The  plant  began  receiving  ore  in  October, 
1900,  and  continued  to  run,  at  part  capac¬ 
ity  only,  until  July,  1901,  when  it  had  to 
be  shut  down  on  account  of  an  insufficient 
ore  supply.  Developments  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic  mine  had  not  advanced  rapidly  enough 
to  keep  pace  with  the  production,  and  it 
was  no  longer  possible  for  it  to  furnish 
enough  ore  to  supply  the  mill  with  more 
than  a  small  fraction  of  the  tonnage  re¬ 
quired  for  an  economical  running  capacity. 

Another  serious  factor  was  a  contro¬ 
versy  between  the  milling  company  and 
the  various  mining  companies  as  to  what 
was  a  proper  treatment  rate.  This  con¬ 
sideration  had  resolved  itself  into  prac¬ 
tically  a  dead-lock,  from  which  neither 
side  saw  its  way  clear  to  recede.  How¬ 
ever,  the  mill  did  receive  lots  of  ore  from 
most  of  the  properties  of  the  district, 
varying  in  quantity  from  a  few  tons  to 


Treat- 

eUTons 

Assay  value. 

Gross 

Value. 

ASSAY  Value. 

Slag. 

Total. 

\ 

Per 

c:ent. 

Saving. 

Gold. 

Sliver. 

Amalg’tlon 

Cyanide. 

May . 

2136 

$12.39 

$1.87 

$30,446.10 

$7,042.40 

$6,231.76 

$269.66 

$12,643.81 

41.2 

June . 

2226 

10.20 

1.73 

26,644.25 

4,196.71 

6,901.66 

269.66 

10,366.92 

39.0 

July . 

2201 

8.60 

1.38 

21,766.76 

4,449.64 

8,101.84 

369.40 

12,910.88 

69.3 

August . . 

1806 

7.49 

1.47 

16,181.76 

3,773.94 

6,988.26 

256.20 

10,018.39 

61.9 

Sept . 

1711 

8.11 

1.44 

16,340.15 

3,314.67 

4,275.67 

146.42 

146.42 

47.3 

October.. 

1880 

7.96 

1.64 

17,860.06 

3,918.74 

6,2^,30 

239  67 

239.67 

58.3 

The  milling  cost  was  $i73  per  ton  and 
the  average  saving  during  the  six  months’ . 
run  was  only  54.9  per  cent,  of  gold  and 
26.9  per  cent,  of  silver.  In  consequence  of 
this  disappointing  result,  the  mill  was 
closed,  Nov.  i,  1900.  Furtjier  metallurgi¬ 
cal  tests  were  made  with  the  ore,  and 
though  the  results  showed  some  en¬ 
couragement,  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  ■ 
to  incur  any  further  expense  for  mill 
modification,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  at  that  time  it  was  regarded  as  cer¬ 
tain  that  a  railroad  would  soon  be  con¬ 
structed  to  the  town  of  Republic,  giving 
an  opportunity  of  selling  the  ore  to  smelt¬ 
ers. 

The  Mountain  Lion  mill  was  erected  at 
an  expenditure  of  about  $60,000,  and  al¬ 
though  it  may  not  yet  be  considered  a 
failure,  still  the^  fact  remains  that  it  is 
not  always  a  wise  policy  to  launch  an  en¬ 
terprise  of  such  a  nature  on  too  large  a 
scale.  In  1900  another  company  erected  a 
custom  mill  in  the  town  of  Republic,  and, 
bke  the  Mountain  Lion  it  was  a  failure  as 
^^r  as  the  extraction '  of  the  metals  was 
concerned.  No  data  were  obtainable  re¬ 
garding  the  operation  of  this  mill,  but  it 
appears  from  information  received  that 
the  results  obtained  were  similar  to  those 
in  the  Mountain  Lion  mill. 

The  Republic  Mill 
While  the  Mountain  Lion  mill  was  in 
course  of  construction,  the  Republic  Con- 
wlidated  Gold  Mining  Company  was  try¬ 
ing  to  improve  the  method  of  treatment  in 
•ts  mill.  The  services  of  Daniel  C  Jack- 
iing  were  obtained,  and  his  experiments 
led  to  the  construction  of  a  new  200-ton 


several  hundred  tons  from  each  mine,  the 
total  of  such  shipments  being  ample  in 
quantity  and  variety,  when  combined  with 
ores  from  the  Republic  mine,  to  run  the 
plant  at  somewhat  less  than  half  capacity 
for  the  entire  period  of  the  operation. 

As  to  the  results  obtained  with  this  new 
mill  no  actual  statements  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  ;  we  hear  from  its  designer  that  the 
methods  were  well  suited  to  the  treatment 
of  most  of  the  silicious  ores  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  and  that  the  average  percentage  of 
recovery  was  as  high  as  ordinarily  main¬ 
tained  in  hydrometallurgical  plants  of  a 
like  grade  of  ore.  From  other  sources  it 
.is  learned  that  the  treatment  charges  were 
so  high  as  to  exclude  all  possibility  for  the 
other  mines  of  having  their  ore  treated  by 
this  process.  With  a  few  interruptions 
most  of  the  mines  have  been  idle  ever 
since;  those  which  worked  were  obliged 
to  send  their  ores  to  the  smelters.  This 
was  done  as  soon  as  the  Kettle  Falls  rail¬ 
road  entered  Republic  and  in  1903-1905  a 
great  number  of  shipments  were  made 
from  various  mines  (from  the  Mountain 
Lion  alone  over  16,000  tons)  to  the  Hall 
and  Granby  smelters  in  British  Columbia. 
But  it  was  soon  found  that  the  market  for 
Republic  ore  was  not  so  large  as  at  first 
supposed. 

In  October,  1903,  the  Mountain  Lion 
company  resumed  the  tests  with  the  ore, 
this  time  with  the  Hendryx  process.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  of  1903-1904  the  mill  was 
altered  to  suit  this  process  and  a  50-ton 
agitator  added,  but  the  results  did  not 
come  up  to  expectations,  and  the  mine  had 
to  fall  back  again  on  the  smelters  for  the 
treatment  of  its  ore. 


Such  is  the  history  of  the  treatment  of 
the  Republic  ore.  A  large  amount  of 
money  and  energy  has  been  spent  on  re¬ 
search,  experiments  and  mill  constructioo, 
and  the  Republic  camp  is  today,  as  far  as 
its  quartz  mines  are  concerned,  no  further 
ahead  than  it  was  10  years  ago. 


ADthracite  Coal  Shipments 
in  1907 


The  shipments  of  anthracite  coal  from 
the  Pennsylvania  collieries  in  1907  reached 
a  total  of  67,109,393  long  tons,  the  largest 
ever  reported.  This  was  11410,798  tons 
more  than  in  1906,  and  5,699,192  tons 
more  than  in  1905. 

The  shipments  for  10  years  past  have 
been  as  follows: 


1898 . 

.  41,899,761 

1903 _ 

.  69,362,861 

1899 . 

1904 . 

.  67,492,622 

1900 . 

.  46,107,484 

1905 . 

. 61,410,201 

1901 . 

.  53,688,601 

1906 . 

.  66,698,606 

1902 . 

.  31,200,890 

1907 . 

.  67,109,398 

In  1905  the  shipments  passed  60,000,000 
tons  for  the  first  time.  In  1906  there 
was  a  stoppage  of  six  weeks,  pending  the 
adjustment  of  differences  between  opera¬ 
tors  and  miners.  The  lowest  shipments 
shown  were  in  1902,  the  strike  year.  The 
largest  monthly  shipments  ever  reported 
were  in  1907,  October  showing  a  total  of 
6.015,851  tons.  Only  once  before  ha<? 
shipments  approached  that  figure.  May, 
1905,  having  reported  6,005,158  tons.  It 
was  nearly  approached  by  January,  1903, 
when  mining  was  resumed  after  the  great 
strike,  and  5,964,950  tons  were  handled. 

The  shipments  were  divided  among  the 
three  regions,  or  districts,  of  the  anthra¬ 
cite  field  as  follows : 


! - 1906. - ,  , - 1907. - ^ 

Tons.  Per  Ct.  Tons.  .  Per  Ct. 
Schuylkill ....  16,011,285  28.7  20,141,283  30.0 

Lehigh .  7,046,617  12.7  8,329,668  12.4 

Wyoming .  32,640,693  68.6  38,638,462  67.6 

Total .  56,698,696  100.0  67,109,393  100.0 

The  percentages  have  not  varied  greatly 
in  10  years,  the  proportions  in  i8g8  hav¬ 
ing  been  28.8  per  cent,  from  the  Schuylkill 
region,  15  from  the  Lehigh  and  56.2  from 
the  Wyoming.  The  chief  change  has  been 
a  somewhat  slower  rate  of  increase  from 
the  Lehigh  region. 

Making  the  usual  allowance  for  coal 
used  in  operating  mines  and  sold  to  local 
consumers,  the  anthracite  mined  in  1907 
was  approximately  76,500,000  tons. 


Some  of  the  tin  mines  of  the  Frzge- 
birge  (Saxony  and  Bohemia)  were 
worked  in  1907.  A  prospecting  company, 
after  exploring  some  ancient  working's 
at  Fruhbuss,  near  Neudek,  where  tin  was 
mined  in  the  seventeenth  century,  found 
several  veins  at  a  depth  of  23  metres. 
The  same  company  met  with  satsfactory 
results  at  Hirschenstand.  Here  the 
abandoned  workings  were  more  than  i 
km.  long,  and  in  a  good  state  of  preser¬ 
vation. 
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The  London  Tin  Market  in 

1907 


Special  Corkespondence 


January  opened  with  apparent  firmness 
at  ii93  lOs.  for  cash  warrants,  and  it94 
15s!  for  three  months ;  but  unfavorable  sta¬ 
tistics  and  the  weakness  in  other  metals 
prompted  vigorous  bear  attacks  which 
brought  down  values  by  nearly  £6.  East¬ 
ern  sellers  remained  firm,  but  bears  con¬ 
trived  to  dislodge  large  quantities  con¬ 
trolled  by  nervous  holders.  A  sharp  re¬ 
covery,  in  sympathy  with  other  metals, 
proved  too  tempting  for  holders,  and  a 
good  part  of  it  was  lost.  Thereafter  the 
market  was  sensitive  with  sharp  fluctua¬ 
tions,  but  with  tendency  generally  toward 
higher  prices.  Eastern  sellers  remained 
firm  and  sold  sparingly,  while  consumers 
awaited  developments.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  month  it  became  known  that  ship¬ 
ments  from  the  East  were  short  of  ex¬ 
pectation,  and  that  a  large  proportion  was 
going  direct  to  the  west  coast  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  thereby  depleting  European  supply. 
Thereupon  bears  became  aggressive,  the 
month  closing  with  sellers  of  cash  war¬ 
rants  at  £190  15s.,  and  three  months’  at 
£190  lOS. 

February  saw  an  initial  advance  of  £i 
per  ton,  chiefly  due  to  important  orders 
from  America,  where  stocks  had  run  low. 
The  first  few  days  found  bears  eager  to 
cover  their  commitments  for  February 
and  March.  Eastern  dealers  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  liquidate  their  holdings,  as  they 
frequently  do  in  view  of  the  holiday  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  Chinese  New  Year,  and  fair 
quantities  consequently  came  upon  the 
market  which  relapsed  to  £189  ss.  for 
three  months’  warrants.  This  proved  to 
be  low-water  mark;  but  subsequent  fluc¬ 
tuations  were  unimportant.  Toward  the 
close  the  demand  for  prompt  delivery 
widened  the  backwardation  to  £2  per  ton. 
The  month  closed  at  £191  7s.  6d.  for  cash 
warrants,  and  £190  for  three  months’. 

March  opened  with  a  firmer  market, 
although  without  any  notable  activity. 
Quietude  induced  some  relapse  in  values, 
but  an  early  improvement  in  the  consump¬ 
tive  demand  caused  a  recovery  in  which 
the  American  tin-plate  trade  played  a 
leading  part.  March  tin-  suffered  in  the 
severe  depression  caused  by  panic  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.  Cash  warrants  were 
reduced  to  £180  and  three  months’  to 
£178.  By  this  time  confidence  began  to 
be  restored  and  the  reduced  prices  proved 
attractive  to  the  trade.  The  result  was  a 
sudden  improvement  of  £5  per  ton.  The 
market  closed  with  a  strong  undertone, 
final  values  being  £184  15s.  for.  prompt 
and  early  dates,  and  £182  los.  for  three 
months’. 

April  opened  with  an  initial  advance  of 
15s.  Values,  however,  were  suddenly  de¬ 
pressed  in  sympathy  with  a  sensational 
fail  in  copper.  There  was  a  rush  to  clear 


out  April  holdings.  The  recovery  in  cop¬ 
per  was  almost  as  sudden  as  the  fall  had 
been,  and  tin  was  similarly  influenced. 
Conditions  were  distinctly  favorable  and 
Eastern  dealers  were  buying  freely  in 
anticipation  of  better  prices.  There  was 
a  steady  improvement  up  to  the  end  of 
the  month,  with  good  consumptive  de¬ 
mand,  extensive  covering  of  bear  sales 
and  shrinkage  of  stocks.  Qosing  prices 
were  £195  for  cash  warrants,  and  £192 
for  three  months’. 

May  opened  with  brisk  demand,  in 
spired  chiefly  by  statistics  showing  a  re¬ 
duction  of  2810  tons  in  the  visible  supply. 
Urgent  orders  raised  values  and  specula¬ 
tive  holders  thereupon  realized  freely, 
Chinese  dealers  in  particular.  Prices 
drifted  down,  forward  metal  being  freely 
offered,  while  available  supplies  were  held 
firmly  in  anticipation  of  American  re¬ 
quirements.  The  backwardation  grad¬ 
ually  widened,  and  stood  at  one  time  as 
much  as  £5  los.  The  market  was  un¬ 
eventful,  and  fluctuations  were  within 
narrow  limits,  until  a  fall  was  brought 
about  by  a  desire  to  depress  prices  in 
view  of  the  approaching  Banka  auction. 
This  took  place  May  29  and  realized  £189 
7s.  6d.  Thereafter  good  consumption 
caused  an  improvement,  and  the  month 
closed  with  cash  warrants  £190,  and  the 
three  months’  £186  5s. 

June  opened  with  a  disappointing 
shrinkage  in  the  American  demand,  and 
a  consequent  fall  of  about  £4  in  values. 
This  proved  attractive;  but  incipient  im¬ 
provement  was  checked  by  a  vigorous 
bear  attack,  which  brought  down  prices, 
and  sharp  fluctuations  followed,  induced 
by  improved  American  advices,  renewed 
offering  by  bears  and  by  Eiastem  holders, 
and  good  consumptive  inquiry.  June  18 
a  sensational  squeeze  of  the  bears  lifted 
cash  values.  Eastern  sellers,  however, 
were  on  the  alert  whenever  prices  rose, 
and  fluctuations  were  wide.  Thereafter 
was  an  uncomfortable  time  for  bears  who 
had  open  commitments,  owing  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  re-purchasing  early  prmnpts. 
This  forced  up  prices  to  £192  ss.  for  cash, 
and  £182  los.  for  three  months,  at  which 
the  month  closed. 

July  found  London  stocks  under  strong 
control,  and  bears  covering  at  advancing 
prices,  the  backwardation  standing  at  one 
time  as  high  as  £18.  The  climax  was 
reached  on  July  2,  when  £200  was  paid 
for  cash  warrants.  The  arrival  of  sup¬ 
plies  from  the  Straits  relaxed  the  tension; 
and  values  rapidly  declined.  Investing 
purchasers  then  induced  a  recovery  of 
short  duration.  Holders  of  prompt  sup¬ 
plies,  disappointed  at  the  breakdown  in 
the  corner,  and  apprehensive  of  the  result 
of  further  heavy  arrivals  of  Straits  tin 
in  I.ondon,  now  sold  freely  and  allowed 
the  backwardation  to  shrink  to  £3.  Bears 
meanwhile  pushed  sales,  and  were  further 
encouraged  by  an  official  announcement 
that  next  year’s  sales  of  Banka  would 


comprise  an  increase  of  2000  tons.  A 
transient  improvement  followed;  but  later 
prices  relapsed  in  sympathy  with  those  of 
other  metals,-  and  in  the  absence  of 
speculative  enterprise,  contrary  to  usual 
experience,  the  periodical  auction  of 
Banka  tin  in  Amsterdam  was  preceded  by 
a  firm  market  and  followed  by  a  serious 
decline.  The  average  auction  price  was 
equivalent  to  £185  los.  in  London,  which 
prompted  holders  in  Holland  and  in  the 
East  to  offer  freely,  the  result  being  a  re¬ 
lapse  to  £182  5s.  for  cash  warrants,  and 
£181  for  three  months’. 

August  found  consumers  cautious  and 
the  market  depressed  by  heavy  offerings 
from  the  East;  while  financial  troubles 
checked  improvement.  Aug.  15,  £162  was 
accepted,  marking  a  decline  of  £10  los. 
in  four  days.  A  recovery  could  not  be 
maintained  in  face  of  the  eagerness  of 
importers  to  market  their  incoming  sup¬ 
plies.  The  market  remained  sensitive, 
closing  at  £166  15s.  both  cash  and  three 
months’. 

September  opened  with  a  flat  market, 
but  an  early  influx  of  orders  quickly 
raised  values.  This  advance  could  not 
be  maintained  in  face  of  heavy  offer¬ 
ings  induced  by  the  persistent  fall  in  cop¬ 
per.  The  periodical  Banka  sale  in  Hol¬ 
land  resulted  in  an  average  price  equiv¬ 
alent  to  £169  15s.,  the  month  closed  with 
cash  warrants  at  £161,  and  three  months' 
^157  15s. 

October  was  a  troubled  month  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  financial  distress  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  America.  The  lowest  figure  was 
on  Oct.  16,  when  £134  was  accepted  for 
three  months’  warrants.  Speculative  in¬ 
terests  caused  a  sharp  recovery;  this, 
however,  was  too  impulsive  to  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  absence  of  trade  demand 
and  in  view  of  the  panicky  conditions  in 
Wall  Street,  prices  relapsed  again.  Final 
values  were  £146  for  spot  and  £147  los. 
for  three  months’. 

November  opened  under  the  shadow  of 
heavy  realizations,  while  demand  for  con¬ 
sumption,  particularly  from  America, 
was  restricted.  With  a  short  reaction, 
prompted  chiefly  by  purchases  of  Eastern 
speculators,  the  fall  continued.  Another 
slight  reaction  stopped  for  lack  of  genuine 
demand,  prices  closing  at  £134  los.  and 
£136,  respectively  for  spot  and  futures. 

December  found  the  market  ready  for 
a  severe  fall,  partly  induced  by  the  finan¬ 
cial  depression  and  partly  by  the  release 
of  large  quantities  of  Banka  tin  recently 
sold  by  auction  and  pressing  on  the 
market.  Occasional  covering  of  bear  sales 
caused  a  rally  now  and  then,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  trend  was  downward  to  Dec.  i7f 
when  cash  warrants  touched  £115.  This 
low  figure  was  precipitated  by  rumors  of 
the  failure  of  large  Eastern  holders,  but 
it  attracted  some  American  orders  which 
turned  the  fide.  The  year  closed  with 
£123  los.  paid  for  spot,  and  £124  los.  for 
futures. 
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During  the  Year  269,149  Tons  of  Ore  Were  Crushed  by 
200  Stamps;  the  Ore  Reserves  Constitute  a  Two-years*  Supply 


ABSTRACT  OF  OFFICIAL  REPORT 


The  report  of  the  El  Oro  Mining  and  £1,080,000,  and  £32,058  has  been  spent  on  ered  realized  $1,902,185  and  the  silver 
Railway  Company  for  the  year  ended  permanent  improvements  and  railway  ex.  $341,283. 

June  30  last  is  of  special  interest,  as  it  tensions  during  the  year. 

covers  a  period  during  which  the  whole  ,  The  total  sum  distributed  in  dividends 

of  the  extended  plant  has  been  running;  since  the  incorporation  of  the  company  The  total  cost  at  the  mine  and  mill 
continuously  and  none  of  the  profits  of  in  1899  amounts  to  £S42,ooo,  while  £308,557  was  $4.90  per  ton,  while  with  a  further 
operation  had  to  be  allocated  to  writing  has  been  provided  out  of  profits  for  the  iic.  per  ton,  extra  expenses  in  Mexico, 
off  expenditure  on  the  new  plant.  erection  of  No.  2  mill  of  100  stamps  and  brought  the  cost  to  $5.01.  The  costs  per 

The  receipts  from  bullion  produced  other  extensions  and  improvements.  ton  at  the  mine  included  mining,  $2.23; 
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LONGITUDINAL  SECTION,  EL  ORO  MINE,  EL  ORO,  MEXICO 


during  the  year  were  and  the  During  the  year  263,149  dry  tons  were 

expenditure  at  the  mine  was  £269,141.  milled  by  200  stamps,  and  the  average 
there  were  other  items  of  income  and  yield  has  been  $8.53  per  ton,  being  86.63 
expenditure,  including  a  profit  from  the  per  cent,  of  the  gross  gold  and  silver 
railway,  and  the  actual  net  realized  profit  contents.  The  assay  value  of  the  ore  was 
was  £221,476.  Out  of  this  £162,000  has  $8.01  in  gold  and  $1.89  in  silver.  The  re- 
hecn  distributed  as  dividend,  being  at  the  cevery  was  89.87  per  cent,  gold  and  63.05 
*’ate  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  issued  capital,  per  cent,  of  the  silver.  The  gold  recov- 


devel6pment,  49c.;  milling,  43c.;  cyanid- 
ing,  $1.10;  taxes,  33c.;  water  supply,  4c.; 
and  general  expenses,  28  cents 
Mining  costs  increase  each  year  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  harder  ore,  deeper  workings 
and  the  necessity  of  using  more  air 
drills  in  breaking  ore.  The  cost  of  mill¬ 
ing  has  been  considerably  reduced  by  the 
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abandonment  of  amalgamation  and  die 
substitution  of  weak  cyanide  solution  in 
the  mills  instead  of  the  amalgamating 
plates.  The  cost  of  cyaniding  has  been 
increased  slightly  by  the  addition  of  filter 
presses.  The  increased  tonnage  crushed 
ha^  considerably  reduced  the  .working 
costs  per  ton  all  round. 

The  ore  reserves  on  June  30  included 
532.523  tons  blocked  out,  which  is  prac¬ 
tically  two  years’  supply.  The  develop¬ 
ments  at  various  points  show  further 
large  supplies  of  ore,  no  estimate  of 
which  is  given  in  the  report.  The  ac¬ 
companying  illustrations  give  Sections  of 
the  mine  which  are  fully  explanatory  of 
the  workings. 


Operations  of  the  Year 


During  the  year  stoping  operations 
have  been  carried  on  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  mine.  The  larger  quantity 
of  ore  came  from  the  middle  section  be¬ 
tween  the  north  and  incline  shafts  and 
between  the  86-ft.  and  386-ft.  levels, 
amounting  to  136,302  tons.  The  branch 
vein  from  the  286-ft.  to  the  looo-ft.  level 
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contributed  27,757  tons,  the  southern  ore 
body  on  the  San  Juan  level  30,288  tons 
and  from  the  86-ft  to  the  386-ft.  level 
27,898  tons,  while  the  footwall  and  hang¬ 
ing  wall  orebody  contributed  38,059  tons. 

The  exploration  work  at  the  looo-ft. 
level  developed  important  bodies  of  sul¬ 
phide  ores  of  much  greater  value  than 
the  oxidized  ores  now  being  treated,  and 
at  one  place  the  contents  were  valued  at 
$50.  There  are  good  reasons  for  believ¬ 
ing  that*  at  these  lower  levels  there  will 
be  an  enriched  zone  of  sulphur  ores 
which  will  add  very  materially  to  the 
value  of  the  mine. 


London  Engineering  (Nov.  i,  I907) 
says  that  the  Swedish  government  expects 
within  a  couple  of  months  to  be  able  to 
supply  iron  ore  for  home  consumption 
from  the  Luosavara  iron-ore  deposits. 
The  premier  and  another  minister  have 
paid  a  visit  to  Luosavara,  in  order  to  sup¬ 
erintend  the  survey  of  the  deposits,  and 
to  make  up  the  plans  of  working  for  the 
first  year. 
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The  Robinson  Non-Slagging 
Tuyere 

The  tuyere  shown  in  section  and  ele¬ 
vation  in  the  accompanying  illustration 
embodies  new  features  for  avoiding  the 
annoyance  caused  by  the  flow  of  slag  into 
the  tuyere  pipes  of  lead  and  copper  blast 
furnaces  whenever  the  blast  is  shut  off. 
It  has  been  introduced  in  several  smelting 
works  in  Mexico  and  was  designed  by 
Cyrus  Robinson,  consulting  engineer,  of 
New  York. 

The  special  feature  of  the  tuyere  is  an 
outlet  for  the  slag  in  the  form  of  an  ex¬ 
tension  from  the  lower  side  of  the  tuyere 
pipe  closed  by  a  disk  of  easily  fusible 
metal.  This  emergency  slag  spout  pro¬ 
jects  downward  at  a  convenient  angle  and 
has  an  inside  diameter  of  4  in.,  sufficient 


[  Recent  Developments  in  Clitton- 
Morenci  District,  Arizona 

By  a.  W.  Hixson* 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  development  work  in  the  Clifton- 
Morenci  district,  Arizona,  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on  to  any  great  extent  and  has 
brought  results  valuable  enough  to  en¬ 
courage  further  investigations,  and  to 
justify  the  installation  of  machinery  and 
development  on  an  extended  scale. 
Among  the  companies  which  have  recent¬ 
ly  shown  activity  is  the  Gold  Belt  De¬ 
velopment  and  Reduction  Company,  a  co¬ 
operative  company  composed  mainly  of 
local  men.  The  shares  are  so  distributed 
that  no  one  person  may  be  said  to  hold 
a  controlling  amount  of  the  stock.  It 
has  a  capitalization  of  $750,000,  and  holds 


ton,  where  the  Shannon  smelter  handles 
the  copper  ore. 

The  gold  ore  is  being  reserved  for  the 
new  mill.  The  copper  ore  is  direct-smelt¬ 
ing,  while  the  gold  ore  is  free  milling. 
The  ores  contain  chiefly  gold,  silver  and 
copper,  but  manganese  and  zinc  are  also 
found  in  small  quantities.  The  gold  oc¬ 
curs  chiefly  in  quartzite  while  the  cop¬ 
per  is  found  as  chrysocolla  associated 
with  pyrolusite,!  or  as  carbonate  and 
glance.  As  the  gold  and  silVer  are  pres¬ 
ent  in  .paying  quantities  the  company 
does  not  have  to  depend  on  the  copper 
alone.  Formerly  50  men  were  employed 
but  since  the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
copper  only  20  men  are  at  work.  On  the 
gold  claims  new  ore  is  being  blocked  out 
daily. 

Carona  Group. 

'Bordering  on  the  gold  belt  are  six 


to  prevent  the  chilling  of  the  slag  be-  25  claims  located  about  3J4  miles  north- 
fore  the  fusion  of  the  disk  provides  an  west  of  Morenci.  Eight  shafts  have  been 
outlet.  In  practice  the  molten  slag  never  sunk  on  these  claims  but,  as  yet  only  two 


ROBINSON  NON-SLAGGING  TUYERE 


actually  reaches  the  disk,  the  fusible  of  them,  the  Bonanza  and  the  Comstock 
metal  being  melted  by  radiant  heat  before  No.  4,  are  of  considerable  depth.  Both 
the  arrival  of  the  slag.  of  these  shafts  are  200  ft.  deep,  the  for- 

The  composition  of  the  fusible  disk  is  mer  bearing  gold,  the  latter  copper.  In 
do  per  cent  tin  and  40  per  cent.  lead.  It  Comstock  No.  4  600  ft.  of  drifting  has 
is  5  in.  in  diameter  and  3/32  in.  thick,  and  been  done,  but  the  .work  has  been  tem- 
is  held  in  place  by  a  cast-iron  ring  cap  porarily  discontinued  because  of  the  in- 
which  engages  a  series  of  threads  on  the  terference  of  water.  A  pump  is  being 
tuyere  extension.  The  soft  metal  of  the  installed  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  In 
disk,  which  serves  as  a  •  gasket,  insures  addition  to  the  shafts  and  drift  there  are 
a  tight  joint.  1500  ft.  of  tunnels. 

.  Another  feature  of  the  tuyere  is  a  The  property  is  equipped  with  three 
conical  peep-hole  plug  of  steel  which  is  gasolene  hoists  with  gallows  frames  each 
held  in  place  against  a  brass  bushing  by  capable  of  sinking  800  ft.  There  is  suffi- 
the  pressure  of  the  blast.  When  the  cient  showing  in  gold  to  warrant  the 
pressure  falls,  the  plug  drops  inside  the  erection  of  a  lo-stamp  mill  with  a  capacity 
tuyere,  affording  access  to  the  interior,  So  tons  daily,  plans  for  which  are  now 
When  the  blast  pressure  returns  a  pull  on  consideration.  The  company  has 

the  chains,  which  secures  the  plug  to  the  sufficient  water  to  operate  a  mill  without 
tuyere  casting,  restores  it  to  its  seat. 

•  _ _ cisco  river  several  miles  distant.  The 

_  company  owns  its  cars  and  trackage.  Lo- 

t  Drug  Review  states  cated  on  the  claims  are  several  dwelling 

a  or  several  years  the  Chilean  govern-  houses,  an  office  building  and  a  boarding 
received  20  to  50  per  cent,  more  house,  while  the  assay  office  is  at  Qif- 

iiom  the  export  duty  on  nitrate  alone  than  _ 

the  total  imports  of  all  other  commodities.  *Moreiicl,  Arizona. 


claims  known  as  the  Carona  group.  Most 
of  the  work  at  present  is  being  done  on 
Carona  No.  4,  where  there  is  a  40- ft. 
shaft  cutting  a  well  defined  vein  carry¬ 
ing  copper  and  a  trace  of  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver.  It  is  believed  that  these  claims  in¬ 
clude  a  continuation  of  the  orebody  of  the 
gold  belt  for  the  ground  is  directly  east 
and  follows  the  same  ridge. 

Among  the  companies  interested  in  the 
development  of  the  district  the  New  York 
&  Arizona  Mining  Company,  a  stock 
company  with  a  capitalization  of  $900,000, 
owns  30  claims  located  four  miles  west 
of  Morenci.  At  present  the  two  most 
important  claims  are  the  Louise  and  the 
Buzzard  Shadow.  On  the  Louise  there 
is  a  90-ft.  shaft,  and  a  drift  on  the  so¬ 
ft.  level  follows  the  vein  which  carries 
gold,  silver  and  copper  in  fair  quantity. 
The  Thompson  shaft  which  is  located  on 
the  Buzzard  claim,  has  a  depth  of  100 
ft.  The  company  is  sinking  aiiother 
shaft  on  this  claim  which  at  present  is 
about  20  ft.  deep.  A  rich  streak  of  free 
gold  was  recently  discovered  on  this 
claim,  but  hardly  enough  work  has  been 
done  to  determine  the  extent  or  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  deposit.  In  addition  to  the 
shafts  mentioned  there  is  a  1200-ft.  tun¬ 
nel  known  as  the  Lillian.  At  present  the 
company  is  drifting  on  the  vein  which 
runs  well  in  gold  and  silver.  There  are 
also  several  minor  workings  showing  fair 
ore.  The  company  is  comparatively  new 
and  is  not  yet  well  supplied  with  ma¬ 
chinery.  At  present  there  is  one  gasolene 
hoist  and  20  men  are  employed.  The 
company  has  been  hauling  its  ore  to 
Morenci  in  wagons,  the  gold  ore  being 
reserved  for  the  new  mill  which  is 
planned.  Before  the  price  of  copper 
was  reduced  the  company  made  some  ir¬ 
regular  shipments  of  copper  ore,  but  the 
chief  dependence  of  the  company  is  in 
its  gold  ores. 

The  copper  ore  mined  in  the  Clifton 
district,  Arizona,  averages  less  than  2>4 
per 'cent,  coppe.--. 
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Method  of  Handling  Matte  at  Selby,  California 

The  Material  Is  Tapped  into  Shallow  Pans  o(  Steel  Carried 
upon  All-iron  Trucks  Moved  by  Means  of  Long  Hook  Bars 

Fy  JAMES  C.  BENNETT* 


In  handling  comparatively  low-grade 
mattes,  in  the  quantities  produced  at  sil¬ 
ver-lead  smelting  works,  a  considerable 
problem  is  encountered  in  the  difficulty  of 
securing  a  satisfactory  receptacle.  The 
modified  conical  pot  is  unsatisfactory, 
partially  by  reason  of  the  expense  of  re¬ 
newals,  and  partially  owing  to  the  diffi¬ 


The  first  effort  at  this  method  of  hand¬ 
ling  comprised  an  all-iron  truck  of  the 
same  general  appearance  as  that  shown, 
but  with  the  difference  in  detail,  that  the 
journal  boxes  were  open-ended  and  lined 
with  babbitt  metal.  This  served  very  well 
while  conditions  were  normal,  but  when 
the  flow  of  matte  got  beyond  control  and 


Introduction  of  the  Tray 
.  A  further  detail  of  the  first  efforts  was 
the  use  of  cast-iron  pans.  A  great  many 
of  these  pans  were  used,  and  from  sev¬ 
eral  different  foundries,  but  all  with  the 
same  result,  the  pans  would^  crack  upon 
the  first  or  second  introduction  of  the 
matte.  Finally  it  was  decided  to  try 


Use  SUtndard  10"  W'heels  and 
lX"Axl38 

Make  Track  of  Mild  Steel 
or  Wrought  Irtm 


culty  of  breaking  up  the  solidified  matte. 
In  building  the  new  blast-furnace  plant 
at  the  Selby  smeltery  it  was  desirable  that 
a  means  be  developed  that  would  lessen 
the  expense  of  this  operation.  This  was 
accomplished  by  means  of  the  equipment 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations. 
Since  the  illustrations  are  self-explana¬ 
tory  further  description  of  the  equipment 
is  unnecessary,  but  a  few  notes  on  the 
surrounding  conditions  may  be  of  value. 


*EDRiDeer,  Risdon  Iron  Works,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal. 


flooded  the  floor,  the  babbitt,  of  course, 
melted,  and  the  journals  of  the  axles  be¬ 
came  so  pitted  and  warped  that  it  was 
necessary  to  discard  them,  besides  ren¬ 
dering  it  impossible  to  remove  the  truck 
until  everything  had  cooled.  After  this 
experience  a  brass  bearing  was  adopted 
in  conjunction  with  the  closed-end  box. 
When  ins  understood  that  these  trucks 
are  moved  by  hand,  by  means  of  hooked 
bars  8  or  lo  ft.  long,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  possible  to  move  the  trucks 
even  though  the  matte  be  flowing  at  a 
rate  that  is  temporarily  uncontrollable. 


pressed-steel  pans,  with  the  result  that 
this  material  has  been  in  constant  use 
since  its  first  introduction. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  thought  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  a  cast-iron  plate  as  a  liner, 
to  receive  the  impact  of  the  falling  stream. 
Latterly,  howeyer,  this  has  been  discon¬ 
tinued,  a  shovelful  or  two  of.  crushed 
matte  being  thrown  into  the  mold, just 
before  it  is  to  be  filled. 

At  first,  the  pans  cost  about  $17  each 
at  the  factory,  but  the  last  order  was 
placed  at  about  $9  each.  The  excuse 
offered  by  the  manufacturer  for  the  high 
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MOLDS  AND  TRUCK  IN  POSITION  TO  RECEIVE  MATTE  FROM  FOREHEARTH 
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price  demanded  at  first  was  the  heavy 
expense  of  fitting  up  the  hydraulic  presses 
with  the  necessary  formers.  Since,  how¬ 
ever,  similar  orders  were  subsequently 
placed  with  other  manufacturers  for 
it  seems  likely  that  the  first  manufac¬ 
turer  may  have  been  laying  undue  re¬ 
sponsibility  at  the  “feet  of  the  formers.” 
The  present  price  per  pound  for  these 
pans  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  3^c.,  de¬ 
pending,  of  course,  on  the  prevailing 
market  price  of  the  raw  material. 

Since  the  pans  may  be  patched  after 
cracks  appear,  the  life  is  comparatively 


newals,  the  great  advantage  of  casting  the 
matte  in  this  form,  is  the  greatly  les¬ 
sened  work  of  breaking  up  the  cakes  for 
shipment  or  for  further  handling,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  conical  form.  The  greatly 
increased  surface  causes  the  matte  to  cool 
much  nmre  rapidly,  and  to  disintegrate 
more  readily  than  in  the  more  compact 
form. 


Recent  observations  on  underground 
temperature  in  the  Pas-de-Calais  coalfield 
have  shown  that  the  temperature  increases 
I  deg.  C,  not  with  every  31  m.,  as  has 

I 


Extension  of  European  CoalBelds 

According  to  the  Mining  Journal,  Dec 
28.  T007.  the  hidden  coalfields  in  the  Mid¬ 
lands,  England,  have  been  discussed  by 
Professor  Lapworth,  who  believes  that 
the  collective  area  of  the  unproved  hidden 
workable  coalfields  is  larger  than  that  of 
the  visible  and  proved  coalfields  combined. 
A  discovery  of  national  importance  was 
the  striking  of  coal  by  H.  W.  Hughes  on 
Jan.  28  at  Baggeridge  Woods.  The  story 
of  the  discovery  of  the  southeastern 
coalfield  was  told  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Dawkins 
at  the  Society  of  Arts.  So  far  at  Dover 
13  seams  with  an  aggregate  thickness  of 
22^  ft  have  been  proved.  Valuable 
memoirs  descriptive  of  the  coalfields  of 
South  Wales  and  Leicestershire  have  been 
issued  by  the  Geological  Survey.  Rapid 
progress  is  being  made  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  coalfields  of  North  Belgium 
and  of  French  Lorraine,  and  fresh  dis¬ 
coveries  of  coal  have  been  reported  m 
Natal  near  Umlalazi,  in  Russia,  and  in 
Rumania  at  Bucharest. 

Resueing  (blasting  waste  and  ore  sepa¬ 
rately)  is  used  in  working  the  Main  Reef 
leader  at  the  Jumpers  mine,  Witwaters- 
rand.  These  leaders  are  from  2  to  6  in. 
wide.  They  are  defined  by  well-developed 
partings,  a  fact  which  greatly  aids  resue¬ 
ing.  The  face  in  the  waste  rock  is  kept 
several  feet  ahead  of  the  ore  face.  The 
waste  is  packed  in  the  stope  before  blast¬ 
ing  the  ore.  In  resueing,  the  cost  of 
mining  the  ore  is  much  greater  (possibly 


T 
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DETAmS  OF  MATTE  PAN 


long,  some  having  been  in  use  for  nearly 
two  years.  While  this  particular  design 
may  be  unsuitable  for  other  plants,  the 
use  of  pressed  steel  permits  of  wide 
variation  in  design,  so  that  it  is  possible  to 
suit  many  different  conditions. 

One  small  copper  smeltery  has  recently 
adopted  the  use  of  pressed  steel ;  the  pans 
are  made  on  the  general  lines  of  copper 
molds,  except  that  they  are  shallower  and 
wider,  this  form  being  less  expensive  to 
manufacture  than  that  of  the  narrow  and 
deep  mold. 

Aside  from  the  reduced  cost  of  re- 


hitherto  been  thought,  but  only  with  every 
56  m.  At  a  depth  of  1200  m.  the  temper¬ 
ature  in  a  borehole  was  35  to  40  deg.  C. 
An  electro-magnet  has  been  successfully 
used  in  recovering  a  broken  drill  from  the 
bottom  of  a  borehole. 


According  to  Rev.  de  Chitn.  Ind.,  De¬ 
cember,  1907,  in  a  recent  discussion  in  the 
French  Chamber,  M.  Maizieres  estimated 
the  production  of  phosphates  for  1907 
at  4,300^000  metric  tons.  The  world’s 
manufacture  of  superphosphate  absorbs 
all  diat  can  be  supplied. 


three  times  as  great)  than  if  the  ore  and 
waste  were  broken  together.  But  owing 
to  the  smaller  amount  of  rock  to  be 
hoisted,  the  avoidance  of  surface  sorting 
and  the  higher  grade  of  ore  sent  to  the 
mill,  it  is  possible  by  resueing  to  mine,  on 
the  Rand,  ore  which  otherwise  would  not 
pay! 


An  article  in  Stahl  u.  Risen  states  that 
by  causing  the  metal  to  solidify  very 
slowly,  a  good,  hard  cast  iron,  rich  in 
graphite,  may  be  obtained  from  ores  con¬ 
taining  much  manganese. 
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Some  Characteristics  of  Natural 
Graphite 


Bv  Frederic  S.  Hyde=» 


Natural  graphite  occurs  in  massive, 
flaky,  argillaceous,  needle-shaped,  amor¬ 
phous  or  granular  forms.  The  ore  varies 
from  the  dull  grayish-black  earthy  mass, 
more  commonly  found  in  the  younger 
rocks,  to  the  black-crystalline  graphite 
found  in  the  older  rocks.  The  physical 
condition  of  the  graphite  affects  its  use 
in  the  arts  and  industries. 

Ceylon  plumbago  excels  in  the  com¬ 
bined  excellence  of  its  luster,  refractory 
quality,  lubricating  and  polishing  proper¬ 
ties;  other  forms  of  graphite  rarely  ap¬ 
proach  this  degree  of  excellence.  A 
sample  of  graphite  may  possess  the  prop¬ 
er  luster  and  unctuous  properties,  and 
yet  be  lacking  in  other  respects;  it  may 
be  too  hard  and  crystalline  for  pencils, 
too  micaceous  for  crucibles,  or  too  gran¬ 
ular  and  earthy  for  lubrication.  Again, 
the  material  may  have  excellent  lubricat¬ 
ing  properties,  and  not  be  refractory 
enough  for  the  manufacture  of  “steel- 
pots."  - 

The  physical  peculiarities  such  as  the 
refractory  quality,  the  fusibility  of  ash, 
the  structure,  and  the  property  of  binding 
with  other  materials,  are  equally  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  percentage  of  carbon.  The 
Ceylon  plumbago  will  generally  mix  bet¬ 
ter  with  a  given  clay  and  will  form  a 
stiffer  “batch”  with  better  binding  prop¬ 
erties  than  some  American  flake-graphites 
which,  on  account  of  peculiarities  in 
structure,  refuse  to  bind;  hence  Ceylon 
plumbago  is  generally  used  for  crucibles, 
retorts,  etc.  The  most  lustrous  sample  is 
not  always  the  richest,  although  the  briU. 
liant,  flaky  product  obtained  by  milling 
may  appear  to  be  very  pure.  Some  forms, 
after  pulverizing  and  separating,  yield  a 
flake  which,  under  the  microscope,  is  ap¬ 
parently  free  from  impurity  or  grit;  yet, 
when  subjected  to  oxidation  before  the 
blast  these  may  §how  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  ash,  possibly  30  or  40  per  cent. 
This  is  present  in  the  flake  itself  as  a 
part  of  its  structure  and  bears  the  same 
relation  to  graphite  that  cinders  do  to 
coal.  A  distinction  should  be  made  be¬ 
tween  the  internal  ash  and  the  external 
grit. 

Neither  milling  nor  mechanical  treat¬ 
ment  can  cont^letely  remove  this  ash; 
only  by  chemical  treatment  can  it  be  elim- 
•riated.  So  long  as  it  is  possible  to  ob- 
tain  high-grade  natural  g^raphite  or 
plumbago  containing  98  per  cent  carbon, 
the  use  of  any  chemical  process  will  be 
restricted  to  low-grade  ores  and  those 
purified  for  special  work. 

•t«St"B'rwk%ii'*‘N!‘ y'.  Schermerhorn 


Physical,  Rather  Than  Chemical, 
Properties  are  Desired 

As  a  rule,  graphites  containing  90  to 
95  per  cent  graphitic  carbon  are  suflh- 
cicntiy  pure  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  general  trade.  Natural  lubricating 
graphite,  sold  in  the  dry  or  flaky  form, 
rarely  contains  more  than  90  per  cent 
graphite. 

The  removal  of  the  ash  content  by 
chemical  treatment  would  undoubtedly 
result  in  a  softer  and  more  pliable  flake, 
which  might  be  a  matter  of  importance 
for  internal  or  cylinder  lubrication.  How¬ 
ever,  physical,  rather  than  chemical,  prop¬ 
erties  seem  to  govern  the  choice  of 
graphite,  and  an  85  per  cent.  Ceylon 
plumbago  may  prove  superior  to  a  95  per 
cent,  artificial  product  so  far  as  general 
application  and  selling  qualities  are  con¬ 
cerned.  For  some  purposes  such  as  for 
use  in  foundry  facings,  the  presence  of 
silicious  material  may  act  as  a  positive 
benefit  by  causing  the  graphite  to  cling  or 
spread  better  on  the  surface, of  the  mold. 
This  also  depends  on  the  kind  of  graph¬ 
ite,  its  degree  of  fineness,  and  its  struc¬ 
ture,  whether  flaky  or  granular.  As  a 
matrix  in  which  to  imbed  filaments  or 
delicate  objects  to  be  subjected  to  high 
temperatures,  2500  deg.  F.  or  more,  the 
graphite  should  contain  as  little  ash  a.s 
possible  in  order  to  avoid  any  danger  of 
vitri  faction  or  congealing  into  fused 
masses  or  globules  which  might  prove 
detrimental  to  the  objects  treated. 

To  distinguish  one  variety  of  graphite 
from  another,  when  both  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  milling  process  or  reduced  to 
the  same  degree  of  fineness,  is  a  matter 
requiring  considerable  experience ;  yet 
the  differences,  in  many  instances,  are 
fairly  striking  to  the  practiced  eye. 

To  avoid  hasty  conclusions,  the  ma¬ 
terial  should  be  examined  microscopically 
and  comparisons  made  with  known  stand¬ 
ards.  Some  men,  with  years  of  practical 
experience,  pretend  to  differentiate  vari¬ 
ous  grades  by  a  method  of  tasting  or 
placing  the  substance  in  the  mouth.  They 
claim  that  differences  in  structure  or 
quality  can  be  noted  by  the  sensitive  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  tongue.  But  such  methods 
would  hardly  distinguish  Alabama  flake 
graphite  from  that  of  New  York  or  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  when  both  have  been  ground  to 
the  same  size. 

Taste  and  Odor  Merely  Guides  to 
Quauty 

Graphite,  like  certain  other  minerals, 
possesses  an  odor  more  noticeable  per¬ 
haps  when  the  material  is  moistened  or 
mixed  with  plastic  material.  Likewise 
the  dust  from  Mexican  graphite  is  gen¬ 
erally  milder  and  less  disagreeable  to 
breathe,  during  the  grinding  process,  than 
the  dust  from  Ceylon  plumbago.  A  wet 
clay-graphite  mixture,  especially  when 
first  moistened,  generally  emits  an  agree¬ 


able  blended  odor  due  to  both  clay  and 
graphite  and  this  odor  is  rather  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  case  of  the  Travancore 
variety  of  plumbago. 

lasie  and  odor  cannot,  however,  be 
considered  as  conclusive  tests.  More  re¬ 
liable  information  can  be  obtained  by 
compressing  and  rubbing  the  material  be¬ 
tween  the  fingers  or  by  spreading  it  on 
a  piece  of  paper  with  a  spatula  and  ob¬ 
serving  smoothness,  luster,  compactness, 
etc.,  and  by  comparing  it  with  similar 
samples  of  known  value.  The  color  of 
the  ash,  obtained  after  oxidation  over 
a  blast-lamp,  may  serve  as  a  guide,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  physical  structure,  in 
reaching  a  definite  conclusion.  When  a 
flake  graphite’  sample,  such  as  is  sold 
for  lubrication  purposes,  possesses  a 
thinly  laminated  structure  and  yields  a 
micaceous;  light  or  buff-colored  ash  ap¬ 
proaching  “muscovite”  in  composition,  it 
can  generally  be  regarded  as  of  Ameri¬ 
can  origin ;  such  graphite  is  found  in 
Alabama,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and 
parts  of  Canada.  The  so-called  Mexican 
graphite  has  a  different  character.  It  is 
compact,  dull  in  luster  and  yields  a  white 
or  grayish-white  ash  more  or  less  granu¬ 
lar  and  siliceous. 

Characteristics  of  "Various  Graphites 

Ceylon  lump,  when  ground  to  flake, 
leaves  on  oxidation  a  granular  ash-resi¬ 
due  which  is  brick-red  to  dark  brown  in 
color.  About  one-half  of  this  residue 
is  silica ;  the  rest  consisting  of  iron, 
alumina,  and  alkalies  in  combination  with 
the  silica.  Small  amounts  of  magnesia 
(o.l  to  0.2  per  cent.)  are  generally  pres¬ 
ent.  Sulphur,  in  combination  with  iron 
as  pyrites,  will  average  about  0.2  per 
cent,  in  the  original  lump  form.  Alaskan 
and  Norwegian  lump  may  bear  a  very 
close  resemblance  to  the  poorer  grades 
of  Ceylon;  the  color  of  the  ash  may  be 
identical  in  each  case,  but  the*  Alaskan, 
as  a  rule,  is  likely  to  be  more  gritty  and 
poorer  in  graphite,  while  the  Norwegian 
may  be  full  of  free  sulphur  in  a  finely 
divided  condition,  although  readily  ig¬ 
nited  in  certain  cases.  In  Ticonderoga 
graphite,  magnesia  is  quite  noticeable  as 
a  constituent  of  the  ash.  In  some  cases 
this  amounts  to  7  per  cent.,  which  is 
equivalent  to  i  per  cent,  or  more  of  the 
original  sample.  The  Ceylon  variety  con¬ 
tains,  generally,  one-tenth  as  much  mag¬ 
nesia.  The  Ticonderoga  ash  also  car¬ 
ries  a  greater  percentage  of  combined 
alkalies  which  tend  to  increase  the  fusi¬ 
bility  of  the  material  as  soon  as  the  sur¬ 
rounding  graphite  becomes  oxidized  or 
“burnt  out.” 

In  general,  the  ash  may  be  considered 
as  a  silicate  containing  iron,  alumina, 
magnesia,  and  the  alkalies,  some  free 
silica  and  small  amounts  of  pyrite.  Ala¬ 
bama  flake  graphite  generally  possesses 
a  steel-blue  or  grayish-black  luster  as 
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compared  with  the  darker  shades  of 
other  flake  products,  while  the  ash  resi¬ 
due  is  flimsy  and  of  a  flesh  tint  or  tena- 
cotta  shade.  However,  numerous  com¬ 
parative  tests  are  necessary  in  judging 
material  as  sold  on  the  market,  espe¬ 
cially  when  in  admixture  with  other 
grades  which  tend  to  vitiate  the  results 
and  prevent  any  definite  conclusion  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  product. 

Chemical  Tests 

The  behavior  of  graphite  with  certain 
reagents  is  interesting.  The  graphitic 
oxide  test,  in  which  a  small  amount  of 
finely  pulverized  graphite  is  treated  at 
60  deg.  C.  with  a  mixture. of  potassium 
chlorate  and  anhydrous  nitric  acid  (the 
latter  obtained  by  distilling  c.  p.  nitric 
acid  with  an  equal  quantity  of  concen¬ 
trated  sulphuric  acid),  serves  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  other  forms  of  carbon  by 
producing  a  grass-green  oxide,  which  ul¬ 
timately  may  be  transformed  to  the  yel¬ 
lowish  graphitic  acid,  noted  for  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  deflagrate  just  below  a  red 
heat.^ 

Fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates  pro¬ 
duces  carbon  monoxide  (CO),  which  puffs 
through  the  molten  material  and  ignites 
as  fast  as  formed,  the  graphite  being  con¬ 
sumed  in  reducing  the  carbonate.  Pure 
molten  caustic-alkali,  at  a  low  red  heat, 
does  not  attack  graphite  appreciably  but 
separates  it  from  its  mineral  constituents 
and  leaves  the  graphite  in  a  free  and 
purified  condition.  Thus  pure  graphite 
may  be  obtained  and  its  percentage  de¬ 
termined  by  direct  weight*  Pure  graph¬ 
ite  is  not  altered  by  heating  in  a  stream 
of  dry  chlorine  gas;  nor  is  it  affected 
by  hydrofluoric  or  hydrochloric  acids. 

Graphite,  of  the  best  quality,  such  as 
the  Ticonderoga  flake  or  powdered  Cey¬ 
lon  plumbago,  is  but  slowly  attacked  by 
molten  potassium  nitrate  at  a  low  red  heat. 
Certain  metallic  oxides,  upon  the  surface 
of  molten  metal  or  alloys,  at  very  high 
temperatures,  have  a  tendency  to  oxidize 
or  “burn  out”  graphite;  and  the  same  is 
true  with  respect  to  strongly  oxidizing 
slags  which  have  high  melting  points. 
Therefore,  plumbago  pots  for  melting 
steel  rarely  average  more  than  6  or  7 
heats,  while  pots  for  melting  brass  may 
outlast  18  or  20  heats. 

Graphite  may  be  completely  oxidized 
by  a  mixture  of  chromic  and  sulphuric 
acids.  It  may  also  be  converted  to  car¬ 
bon  dioxide  in  a  combustion  furnace,  but 
a  far  simpler  method  is  to  heat  the  graph¬ 
ite  directly  in  a  platinum  dish  over  a 
Bunsen  flame  while  a  gentle  stream  of 
oxygen  plays  on  the  surface  of  the  ma¬ 
terial. 


»F<dc  Journ.  80c.  Chem.  Ind.,  Mar.  31,  1904. 
*Thc  Mineral  Industry,  Vol.  IX,  1901,  p. 


Bad  Effects  of  Sulphur 
In  the  assay  of  graphite,  allowances 
should  always  be  made  for  moisture, 
combustible  organic  matter,  and  sulphur. 
Sulphur  is  an  undesirable  element  in 
plumbago  pots,  used  for  melting  silver  or 
high-grade  alloys.  In  fact,  sulphur  in 
the  form  of  pyrites  should  always  be 
eliminated  as  far  as  possible  in  the  mill¬ 
ing  process.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find 
red  spots  on  kiln-burnt  pots,  due  to  the 
iron  roasted  out  of  the  psrrite.  Small 
plumbago  crucibles,  when  subjected  to  a 
clean  blast  in  a  gas  furnace,  at  a  yellow 
heat,  often  exhibit  fused  pittings  due  to 
fluxing  of  iron  oxide  with  mineral  mat¬ 
ter;  and  this  is  generally  the  case  when 
the  plumbago  is  known  to  contain  py¬ 
rites  even  in  very  small  amounts. 


Gold  Movement  in  Great  Britain 
in  1907 


The  following  notes  on  the  gold  move¬ 
ment  in  Great  Britain  in  1907  are  from 
the  annual  circular  of  Messrs.  Pixley  & 
Abell,  of  London : 

“The  year  1907  will  be  memorable  for 
the  financial  crisis  in  the  United  States 
which,  after  threatening  for  many  months, 
became  dangerous  during  the  last  two 
months  of  the  year,  and  caused  great  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  money  markets  of  the 
world.  The  bank  rate,  which  stood  at 
6  per  cent,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
was  reduced  to  5  per  cent,  on  Jan.  17,  to 
4’/^  per  cent,  on  April  ii,  and  to  4  per 
cent,  on  April  25.  It  stood  at  this  level 
until  Aug.  IS,  when  the  rate  was  raised 
to  4^2  per  cent.  On  Oct.  31  on  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  panic  in  New  York, 
the  rate  advanced  to  sVi  per  cent.,  and 
on  the  following  Monday,  Nov.  4,  to  6 
per  cent.  A  further  rise  took  place  on 
Nov.  7  to  7  per  cent.,  a  rate  that  had  not 
been  touched  since  the  year  1870,  and  at 
this  it  remained  until  the  close  of  the 
year.  The  average  for  the  year  was  4.927 
per  cent.,  as  compared  with  4.274  per 
cent,  in  1906. 

“The  arrivals  of  gold  from  all  quar¬ 
ters  amounted  to  £55,600,000,  against 
£46,000,000  in  1906  and  £38,567,000  in 
1905;  while  the  total  exports  were  £50,- 
000,000,  as  compared  with  £43,000,000  in 
1906  and  £30,829,000  in  1905.  The  imports 
from  South  Africa  amounted  to  £29,389,- 
000,  against  £25,713,000  the  previous  year, 
ah  increase  of  over  14  per  cent. 

“The  Indian  demand  for  small  gold 
bars  was  again  large,  and  amounted  to 
^5.700,000.  Shipments  were  1  especially 
heavy  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
year,  but  the  inquiry  slackened  later  on 
when  the  trade  conditions  became  unfa 
vorable  owing  to  the  great  drop  in  the  ex¬ 
change. 

“The  price  of  gold  remained  at  77s.  qd. 
until  the  middle  of  March,  when  it  was 


raised  to  77s.  loV^d.  to  prevent  the  arri¬ 
vals  from  being  taken  by  New  York. 
When  this  demand  had  been  arrested  the 
price  fell  once  more,  and  remained  at  the 
minimum  until  the  middle  of  May,  when 
the  inquiry  for  Paris  in  repayment  of 
loans  made  to  England  at  the  close  of 
1906  caused  an  advance  to  77s.  lo^d. 
There  were  no  important  demands  then 
until  August,  when  France  again  became 
a  buyer,  and  this  continued  with  intervals 
until  October.  On  Oct.  28  the  American 
demand  began,  and  the  price  of  gold  rose 
to  78s.  and  from  then  on  there  was  no 
reduction  of  importance  until  the  end  of 
the  year,  when  the  rate  fell  to  77s.  gYzi 
on  the  cessation  of  American  purchases. 

“The  amount  of  gold  bought  by  the 
United  States  in  England  was  about  £15,- 
500,000,  and  in  addition  they  bought  sup¬ 
plies  from  other  countries,  so  that  the 
total  shipments  during  November  and  De¬ 
cember  from  this  country  were  nearly 
£18,000,000.  The  high  bank  rate  proved 
most  effective  in  attracting  gold  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
withdrawals  on  American  account,  and  in 
addition  to  £3,000,000  received  from 
France  under  similar  conditions  to  those 
made  at  the  end  of  1906,  the  bank  re¬ 
ceived  from  Germany  nearly  ffi,ooo,ooo, 
besides  large  “amounts  of  Scandinavian 
coin. 

“The  exports  to  Argentina  were  again 
large,  and  amounted  to  just  under  £7,000,- 
000.  E^ptian  requirements  were  also 
heavy  and,  in  addition  to  gold  which  was 
shipped  from  India,  also  took  nearly  £4’ 
500,000  from  England.  Turkey  also  took 
£750,000. 

“Early  in  January  the  India  Council 
added  to  their  holding  in  London  £1,000,- 
000,  but  released  £1,500,000  later  in  the 
year  against  silver  purchases.  In  No¬ 
vember  and  December  they  released  fur¬ 
ther  £2,500,000  in  consequence  of  the  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  the  demand  for  India  Council 
bills,  and  the  gold  reserve  in  London  now 
stood  £3,650,000  at  the  close  of  the  year." 


A  retaining  wall  should  be  designed  to 
withstand  the  maximum  thrust  of  the 
earth.  About  90  per  cent,  of  the  failures 
of  retaining  walls  are  caused  by  poor 
foundations.  One  should  determine  first 
the  total  pressure,  second  the  direction  of 
its  action,  third  its  point  of  application. 
If  the  point  of  application  be  taken  as 
two-thirds  the  distance  from  the  bottom, 
the  maximum  overturning  moment  will 
be  obtained. 


According  to  press  despatches  from 
Swansea,  the  South  Wales  steel  bar  trade 
has  practically  ceased  through  American 
competition.  It  was  announced  on  the 
Metal  Exchange  of  Swansea  from  the 
United  States,  Jan.  14,  that  10,000  tons 
of  steel  bars  had  been  booked  for  ship¬ 
ment  and  that  the  first  consignment  was 
due  to  arrive  shortly. 
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The  Boston  Consolidated  Mining 
Company 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
report  of  Samuel  Newhouse,  president 
of  this  company,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Sept.  30,  1907- 

Sulphide  Mine 

The  development  of  the  Sulphide  mine 
has  advanced  with  satisfactory  results. 
Most  of  this  development  has  been  north 
of  the  Armstrong  No.  i  level,  and  east 
of  the  Work  and  Kiffie  levels,  and  has 
resulted  in  opening  four  stopes,  known 
as  the  Mott,  Schirmer,  Forges,  and  Phoe¬ 
nix.  The  Mott  stope  is  a  continuation  of 
the  Newhouse  orebody  on  the  Armstrong 
level,  and  has  proved  that  orebody  for 
260  ft.  on  the  dip.  The  Schirmer  stope, 
east  on  the  Work  level,  has  exposed 
an  orebody  80  ft.  on  the  strike,  30  ft. 
thick,  and  120  ft.  on  the  dip.  The  Forges 
stope  is  east  upon  the  Kiffie  level,  and 
has  an  orebody  70  ft.  along  the  strike, 

25  ft.  thick,  and  90  ft.  on  the  dip.  An 
encouraging  feature  of  last  year’s  devel¬ 
opment  was  the  discovery  of  a  large  body 
of  ore  upon  the  Armstrong  No.  i  lev¬ 
el,  and  also  of  ore  lying  east  of  the  main 
easterly  fault  which  has  heretofore  lim¬ 
ited  the  orebodies.  Because  of  these 
promising  features  there  is  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  discovery  of  further  sulphide 
bodies  in  the  lime  territory  lying  east 
of  the  present  workings. 

During  the  year  there  was  delivered 
and  sold  to  the  Bingham  Consolidated 
Mining  and  Smelting  Company  11,918.65 
tons  sulphide  ore,  containing  1,405.49  oz. 
gold,  9,879.44  oz.  silver,  and  508,862  lb. 
of  copper,  for  which  was  received,  after 
deducting  transportation,  smelting  and 
refining  charges,  the  sum  of  $95,162.51. 

There  was  also  delivered  to  the  Gar¬ 
field  Smelting  Company  122,386.44  tons  of 
sulphide  ore,  containing  11,236.96  oz.  gold, 
68,249.47  oz.  silver,  and  5,638,063  lb.  cop¬ 
per,  making  a  total  of  134,305.09  tons  of 
sulphide  ore,  containing  12,642.46  oz.  gold, 
78,128.91  oz.  silver,  and  6,146,925  lb.  cop¬ 
per. 

The  cost  of  mining  this  ore,  including 
development,  was  $314,584.68  (or  $2.34 
per  ton) ;  transportation  to  smelters,  $67,- 
755.78;  smelting,  $354,400.43;  freight  and 
refining  charge  upon  bullion,  $97,734.54; 
total,  $834,47543. 

After  crediting  the  value  of  gold  and 
silver,  12,642.46  oz.  gold  at  $20  per  oz., 
$252,849.22,  and  78,128.91  oz.  silver  at 
per  oz,  or  $50,002.50,  a  total  of  $302,- 
851.72,  there  remains  to  be  applied  to  the 
cost  of  production  of  copper,  $531,623.71, 
a  cost  of  8.65c.  per  lb. 

The  inadequate  and  erratic  railway  ser¬ 
vice  afforded  by  the  Rio  Grande  West- 
1  crn  and  Copper  Belt  Railways,  due  to  in- 
1  ^’’fficient  preparation  on  the  part  of  these 


companies  to  meet  the  increased  demands 
of  Bingham  shippers,  kept  shipments  far 
below  the  tonnage  it  was  intended  to 
move ;  the  uncertain  car  supply  served 
to  increase  the  mining  cost. 

Forth  YRY  Mine. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  one  steam  shovel  was  in  operation, 
and  since  that  time  three  others  have  been 
added,  starting  operations  respectively, 
Oct.  6,  1906,  Feb.  21,  1907,  and  March  16, 
1907.  During  the  last  year  these  shovels 
stripped  and  removed  2,011,733  tons  of 
capping.  There  was  expended  for  this 
service,  including  supervision,  drilling, 
railway  operation,  repairs,  machine  shop 
expenses,  water  line  expenses,  the  sum 
of  $215,107.40  for  labor,  or  a  labor  cost 
of  10.69c.  per  ton.  There  was  expended 
for  explosives,  fuel  and  other  material 
involved  in  the  operation,  the  sum  of 
$152,177.34,  or  a  cost  of  7.56c.  per  ton, 
making  a  total  cost  of  18.25c.  per  ton  for 
mining,  removing  and  disposing  of  the 
capping.  Miscellaneous  expenditures 
amounting  to  $12,290.78,  not  properly  in¬ 
cluded  in  above-mentioned  items,  were 
made.  The  total  expenditure  upon  this 
work  was  $379,575-52. 

“I  wish  to  direct  your  close  attention 
to  these  figures  because  in  our  former 
reports  estimates  were  made  that  min¬ 
ing  could  be  done  with  steam  shovels  at 
40c.  per  ton.  Our  engineers  estimate  that 
the  quantity  of  capping  to  be  removed 
and  disposed  of  is  approximately  one- 
half  the  amount  of  the  ore  tonnage. 
Hence  it  will  be  readily  seen,  based  upon 
last  year’s  experience,  that  our  mining 
costs,  including  removal  of  capping  and 
mining  of  ore,  are  well  within  our  first 
estimates.” 

The  steam-shovel  equipment  has  been 
increased  by  the  addition  of  three  90-ton 
Marion  shovels.  Upon  steam-shovel 
equipment  there  has  been  expended  $72,- 
980.90.  Seven  shovel  bench  levels  are 
now  operated  with  tracks  all  connected 
to  a  common  system.  Upon  railway  track¬ 
age  and  equipment  during  the  year  there 
was  expended  $129,665.54. 

•  An  incline  tramway  extending  from 
the  6o-ft.  steam  shovel  bench  down  the 
mountain  side,  a  distance  of  2,050  ft., 
to  an  ore-loading  station  located  upon 
the  Carr  Fork  Railway  track  has  been 
constructed.  This  tramway  includes  a 
double  road-bed,  carrying  four  tracks  laid 
with  60-lb.  rail,  36-in.  gage,  and  is  in 
reality  two  complete  and  separate  systems 
side  by  side.  It  is  equipped  with  two 
Stine  patent  double  lowering  drums  at 
the  top  terminal,  and  fitted  with  receiv¬ 
ing  and  loading  bins  at  the  60-ft.  Minus 
bench,  and  at  the  i6o-ft.  bench.  It  is 
equipped  at  the  Carr  Fork  receiving  ter¬ 
minal  with  a  3000-ton  capacity  steel  ore 
bin. 

The  skips  operating  upon  the  tramway 
carry  13  tons  each,  and  are  capable  of 


making  a  round  trip  each  three  minutCE 
The  carrying  capacity  of  this  tramway  is 
equal  to  6000  tons  of  ore  per  day.  There 
has  been  expended  on  its  construction 
and  equipment  $52,504.63. 

In  order  to  secure  connection  with  Rio 
Grande  Western  Railway  tracks,  it  became- 
necessary  to  build  a  standard-gage  track 
from  the  auxiliary  yard  up  to  Carr 
Fork,  a  distance  of  2700  ft.  This  was 
an  expensive  piece  of  work,  as  it  required 
the  construction  of  250  ft.  of  railway 
tunnel,  timbered  throughout,  a  215-fL 
railway  bridge,  and  1000  ft.  of  rock  cut. 
On  September  30  this  work  was  about 
70  per  cent,  complete,  and  there  had  been 
expended  upon  it  the  sum  of  $28,51:9.03. 

Garfield  Mill 

The  construction  of  the  Garfield  mill 
has  rapidly  advanced  and  with  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  the  steel  buildings  were 
complete,  the  crushers,  conveyers  and 
stamps  were  in  position,  and  30  per  cent, 
of  the  concentrating  tables  were  erected 
and  adjusted.  The  power  sub-station  was 
approximately  complete  and  awaiting  ar¬ 
rival  of  apparatus.  The  pump  house  was 
completed,  and  is  awaiting'  arrival  of 
pumping  machinery.  A  water  reservoir 
holding  1,000,000  gal.  is  completed. 

Aggravating  and  serious  delays  on  th^ 
part  of  manufacturers  have  been  the 
source  of  constant  contention  during  the 
construction  of  this  mill.  The  last  ot 
a  large  order  of  shafting  due  for  de¬ 
livery  in  January,  was  shipped  from  the 
mills  on  Oct.  10.  The  transformers  for 
use  in  the  power  sub-station,  due  in 
April  last,  have  been  received  within  the 
last  10  days.  Water-pipe  due  in  March 
last  still  lacks  three  carloads  of  complet¬ 
ing  shipment 

Mill  expenditure  to  date  is  $1,468,901.91. 
“Your  company  has  now  arrived  at  the 
point  of  commencing  the  production  of 
copper  on  a  very  large  scafe  from  its 
Forphyry  mine,  and  is  in  position  to 
maintain  a  heavy  tonnage  of  ore  from  its 
Sulphide  mine.  It  has  nearly  finished  its 
improvement  expenditures,  and  while  fac¬ 
ing  at  the  present  time  a  depressed  and 
unsettled  copper  market,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  your  mines  can  and  will  earn 
substantial  profits  even  at  the  present 
market  price  of  copper.  Our  engineers 
have  conservatively  figured  58,000,000  tons 
of  workable  and  payable  ores  now  con¬ 
tained  in  the  company’s  mines.  The  mill 
will  consume  when  operating  at  its  full¬ 
est  capacity  but  1,080,000  tons  per  year 
of  this  vast  quantity,  which  involves  a 
period  of  50  years  of  active  operation  for 
the  conversion  of  ore  with  our  present 
plant.  In  possession  of  one  of  the  lar¬ 
gest  copper  properties  in  the  world,  sub¬ 
stantial  results  are  limited  only  by  the 
capacity  provided  for  the  treatment  of  the 
ores.  The  company  is  in  a  position  to 
mine  double  the  amount  now  required,  by 
the  mill.” 
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Pittsburg's  Speculation  in  Mines 

Coiiclusive  evidence  has  come  to  hand 
within  the  past  few  days,  says  a  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Evening  Post,  that  an¬ 
other  mining  property,  in  which  Pittsburg 
capital  was  largely  interested,  and  which 
gave  great  promise  six  months  ago,  has 
been  added  to  the  long  list  of  disappoint¬ 
ments.  This  is  the  Interior  Mining  and 
Trust  Company,  with  an  authorized  capi¬ 
tal  of  $3,000,000  and  stock  outstanding 
amounting  to  $2421,898.  The  stock  was 
listed  on  the  Pittsburg  Stock  Exchange  in 
September,  1906,  and,  starting  at  31c.  per 
share,  was  gradually  advanced  to  96c.  last 
July.  Much  money  was  expended  in  in¬ 
stalling  a  stamp  mill  and  other  machinery, 
and  the  result  of  operations  ultimately 
convinced  the  directors  that  previous  ex¬ 
pectations  were  not  being  realized. 

Accordingly,  several  directors  visited 
the  property  and  have  just  returned  with 
the  announcement  that  the  Pittsburgers 
were  misled  at  the  beginning,  but  they  ex¬ 
press  the  conviction  that  the  property  is 
now  a  fair  prospect.  The  probable  losses 
entailed  on  the  venture  approximate  $1,- 
000,000.  The  price  of  the  shares  rapidly 
depreciated  in  the  recent  panic,  and 
reached  loc.,  while  a  block  of  over  100,- 
000  shares  was  transferred  this  week  from 
the  president  of  the  company  to  one  of 
the  directors  at  a  price  said  to  have  been 
5c.  per  share. 

This  is  cited  as  a  sample  of  the  propo¬ 
sitions  which  have  been  financed  in  Pitts¬ 
burg  the  past  three  or  four'  years.  Con¬ 
servative  interests,  who  have  means  of 
somewhat  accurately  knowing  the  extent 
of  the  city’s  participation  in  the  mining 
stock  boom,  estimate  that  Pittsburgers 
have  lost  fully  $25,000,000  actual  cash 
within  the  last  five  years.  Tlie  estimate 
is  probably  too  low.  .\t  any  rate,  the 
amount  of  Pittsburg  money  lost  in  mining 
ventures  has  done  much  in  crippling  a  de¬ 
cidedly  large  proportion  of  the  general 
public.  Some  of  the  brightest  and  shrewd¬ 
est,  business  and  professional  men  have 
been  ,  embarrassed  by  unwise  invest¬ 
ments  in  mining  securities.  The  prom¬ 
inence  of  the  men  affected  by  these  dis¬ 
astrous  ventures  has  added  much  interest 
to  the  developments,  and  great  surprise 
has  been  expressed  that  they  should  be 
identified  wjfh  such  highly  speculative  en¬ 
terprises^ 

There  Is  not  a  State  in  the  West  which 
does  not  contain  several  properties  in 
which  Pittsburg  capital  is  interested,  and 
few  of  the  Nevada  companies  were 
financed  without  at  least  some  assistance 
from  this  city.  In  addition,  Pittsburgers 
invested  in  mines  in  British  Columbia, 
Alaska,  the  Yukon  district.  Cobalt,  all 
sections  of  Mexico,  the  Central  American 
republics,  Cuba,  Santo '  Domingo,  Brazil, 
the  Philippines,  and  other  distant  quart¬ 
ers.  Frequently  money  was  invested  on 
the  most  superficial  knowledge  by  men 
identified  with  the  leading  business  and 


manufacturing  companies  who,  in  their 
own  lines,  make  the  most  rigjid  examina¬ 
tions  of  ail  details  connected  therewith. 


The  Larder  Lake  District,  On¬ 
tario* 


This  paper.  Professor  Brock  states  in  a 
note,  is  merely  tentative  and  subject  to 
revision.  It  deals  largely  with  the  geolog¬ 
ical  features  of  the  region,  noting  that 
the  recks  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
those  at  Cobalt,  the  chief  difference  being 
that  none  of  the  upper  members  of  the 
Huronian  are  represented ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  Keewatin  contains  a  more 
varied  assemblage  of  rocks.  These  are 
both  of  igneous  and  sedimentary  origin, 
highly  disturbed  and  metamorphosed,  the 
most  interesting  from  an  economic  stand¬ 
point  being  a  rusty  weathering  dolomite 
alx)ut  60  per  cent,  of  which  consists 
of  lime-magnesia-iron  carbonate,  the  re¬ 
mainder  being  of  quartz ;  and  a  soft  green 
talcose  silicate  probably  serpentine.  This 
rock,  especially  where  cut  by  porphyry  or 
pegmatite,  is  traversed  by  innumerable 
stringers  of  quartz,  which  in  places  are 
gold-bearing.  Pegmatite  dikes  are  numer¬ 
ous  in  the  Keewatin.  The  country  rock 
in  the  neighborhood  is  apt  to  be  some¬ 
what  silicified  and  mineralized,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  gold  is  found,  as  in  the  Gold 
Hill  claim.  The  claims  which  were  con¬ 
sidered  locally  to  give  most  promise  and 
to  be  typical  of  the  camp  were  inspected. 
Most  of  the  showings  occurred  in  the 
band  of  rusty  weathering  dolomite  where 
seamed  with  quartz  stringers,  or  in  the 
Keewatin  where  mineralized  with  quartz 
or  similar  dikes.  Some  of  the  quartz 
veins  were  several  feet  wide,  swelling 
out  in  places  to  large  masses  of  10  or 
12  ft.  in  diameter. 

Occurrence  of  Goua 

1  he  quartz  veins  seen  by  the  writer 
looked  very  lean  and  where  sampled  gave 
nothing  but  a  trace,  except  some  picked 
specimens  rich  in  sulphides,  which  might 
go  a  few  dollars  per  ton  in  gold  and 
silver.  On  the  Gold  Hill  claim,  which 
has  yielded  fine  specimens  showing  free 
gold,  the  country  rock  is  diorite  cut  by 
pegmatite.  The  claims  on  the  silicified 
band  of  rusty  weathering  dolomite  that 
show  values  have  much  the  same  char¬ 
acteristics.  The  stringers  are  sometimes 
predominantly  parallel  to  the  strike, 
sometimes  predominantly  across  it,  and 
sometimes  irregfularly  distributed.  The 
oxidation  of  the  quartz  does  not  usually 
extend  .an  inch  in  depth.  The  free  gold 
is  generally  sprinkled  in  fine  particles,  but 
sometimes  in  grains  the  size  of  a  pea  or 
in  little  plate-like  masses.  At  the  bot- 

*Abstract  of  paper  in  Annual  Report  of  the 
Ontario  Bureau  of  Mines.  1907,  by  B.  W. 
Brock,  geologist  and  acting  director  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada. 


tom  of  two  pits  on  the  Knott  claim,  14 
ft.  below  the  surface,  the  gold  seems 
to  be  as  abundant  as  at  the  surface. 
On  the  Harris-Maxwell  claim  the  gold 
occurs  in  the  quartz,  particularly  around 
galena,  or  near  a  small  dike  of  black 
trap-like  material  which  cuts  the  .quartz. 
On  the  Reddick  claim  two  sets  of  (luartz 
stringers  occur  running  for  the  most  part 
across  the  strike.  Those  having  a  ver¬ 
tical  or  slightly  westward  dip  are  of  white 
milky  quartz  which  carries  some  free  gold. 

Development  Work 

Very  little  development  work  has  been 
done,  so  that  it  has  not  yet  been  proved 
what  run-of-mine  might  be  expected  from 
any  place.  Some  of  the  stringers  are 
quite  rich,  but  appear  too  small  and  ir¬ 
regular  to  be  mined  by  themselves,  and 
apparently  the  whole  rock  would  have 
to  be  taken.  Over  what  area  such  mate¬ 
rial  could  profitably  be  mined  and  what  it 
would  run  can  only  be  satisfactorily  de 
termined  by  mill  tests.  As  it  has  been 
impossible  to  get  complete  plants  or  to 
send  out  trial  shipments,  no  such  tests 
have  been  possible.  One  small  mill  on 
the  lake,  run  on  a  custom  basis,  could 
probably  furnish  all  the  companies  the  in¬ 
formation  necessary  regarding  what  might 
be  pay  ground,  and  whether  it  would 
be  desirable  to  erect  mills  on  their  own 
properties.  Often  when  the  dolomite 
is  well  cut  by  stringers  and  apparently 
promising,  samples  fairly  taken  will  not 
yield  values  sufficiently  high  to  warrant 
further  attention ;  but  as  it  forms  a 
long  continuous  band  a  little  north  of  the 
lake  and  presents  exposures  at  other 
places,  there  is  a  considerable  area  over 
which  values  might  be  found.  Though 
the  stringers  with  gold  are  small  and  ir¬ 
regular  and  make  a  workable  ore  un¬ 
certain,  there  seems  to  be  a  reasonable 
chance  that,  by  mining  the  whole  rock  at 
some  points,  a  large  tonnage  of  low- 
grade  ore  may  be  developed  with  perhaps 
occasional  rich  bunches.  With  sufficient 
tonnage  and  good  transportation  facilities, 
even  $3  per  ton  might  be  made  to  pay. 

TJie  showings  so  far  discovered  are 
all  in  the  Keewatin  rocks,  the  main  min' 
eralization  having  been  accomplished  in 
pre-Huronian  times.  The  undisturbed 
Lower  Huronian  is  absolutely  barren,  but 
where  disturbed  by  faulting  and  large 
intrusions  of  the  later  diabase,  it  might 
be  mineralized ;  such  being  the  condi¬ 
tions  at  Cobalt.  There  is  little  possibility 
of  modern  placers  being  encountered, 
heavy  glaciation  having  removed  aiul  scat¬ 
tered  further  south  the  loose  material 
and  rotted  rock  surfaces.  Since  the  dacial 
era,  but  little  weathering  such  as  might 
occasion  the  concentration  of  gold 
sands  and  gravels  has  taken  place. 

According  to  Echo  dcs  Mines,  /he  ex¬ 
portation  of  asphalt  from  Trinidad  was 
205,874  metric  tons  in  1907  against  103,70® 
in  1906. 
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Results  of  Inquiries  into  Recent  Mine  Disasters 

.  Inquests  and  Investigations  Have  Brought  No  Definite  Conclusions. 

Dust  Has  Been  the  Destructive  Factor  in  the  Explosions 


BY  FLOYD 


PARSONS 


At  last  the  general  public,  and  especially 
those  directly  interested  in  mining  are 
alive  to  the  constant  dangers  that  menace 
the  lives  of  men  employed  in  our  coal 
mines.  Clreat  interest  is  evinced  in  the 
finding^'  of  the  various  inquests  following 
the  several  serious  disasters  which  have 
recently  occurred,  and  the  decisions 


contact  with  the  mines,  it  may  seem  that 
after  dozens  of  mine  managers,  superin¬ 
tendents  and  engineers  have  spent  days  in 
carefully  studying  conditions  and  results, 
that  some  general  definite  opinion  should 
be  formed.  To  realize  the  difficulty  at¬ 
tending  the  solution  of  a  mine-explosion 
problem,  it  is  only  necessary  to  inspect  the 


difficult.  The  cause  of  the  Monongah  ex¬ 
plosion  remains  unknown.  Concerning 
the  Darr  disaster  in  Pennsylvania,  still 
less  is  definitely  settled. 

In  order  that  the  greatest  good  may  be 
accomplished,  the  inquests  concerning 
mine  explosions  should  be  conducted  by 
impartial  mine  experts,  and  the  juries  whev 


.  .t-i*  , 


nr 


'■cached  are  being  analyzed  with  greater 
than  heretofore.  Never  has  there 
en  such  serious  thought  and  study  for 
*  c  purpose  of  reaching  a  solution  that 
''<11  make  our  mines  safer  and  will  pre- 
'fnt  the  losses  of  life  and  property  that 
have  been  so  frequent. 

Causes  Remain  Unknown 
To  those  who^e  knowledge  has 'not  been 
*^uired  by  experience  and  through  actual 


MOUTH  OF  slope  AT  MONONGAH  MINE  NO.  6 

interior  of  a  property  that  has  suffered 
from  such  a  disaster  and  then  see  how 
conflicting  and  misleading  the  visible  evi-- 
dence  can  be. 

In  a  local  explosion  such  as  occurs  in 
anthracite  mines  and  in  some  bituminous 
operations,  it  is  often  possible  to  discover 
the  direct  cause  of  the  accident,  but  in  a 
property  where  all  the  miners  have  been 
killed  and  where  the  workings  have  been 
seriously  wrecked,  the  problem  is  more 


are  expected  to  decide  from  the  evidence 
submitted,  should  comprise  experienced 
mining  men  whose  knowledge  of  general 
and  technical  mine  problems  is  such  that 
all  evidence  submitted  will  be  given 
proper  consideration  from  the  standpoint 
of  an  engineer  rather  than  from  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  an  ordinary  layman. 

Conflicting  Testimony 
The  workings  of  the  human  mind  are 
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peculiar,  and  the  general  impressions  ex¬ 
perienced  by  a  number  of  witnesses  in 
the  case  of  an  unusual  accident  accom¬ 
panied  with  “much  excitement  and  con¬ 
jecture  are  always  found  to  differ  radi¬ 
cally.  I  remember  standing  with  two  men 
when  an  explosion  occurred  in  adjacent 
mines,  the  mouth  of  one  property  being 
about  1200  ft.  away,  so  that  we  could  see 
the  smoke,  flames  and  debris  issue  from 
the  pit’s  mouth.  As  to  the  number  of 
reports  and  the  property  in  which  the  first 
explosion  was  heard,  we  three  eye-wit¬ 
nesses  differed  radically  in  our  opinions. 


from  the  pit  mouth  of  that  mine  several 
seconds  before  it  showed  at  No.  6  mine. 
Others  said  that  smoke  issued  from  No.  6 
first,  although  the  majority  seemed  to  hold 
to  the  former  opinion.  The  color  of  the 
smoke  that  issued  from  the  mouth  of  the 
two  mines,  according  to  different  wit¬ 
nesses,  might  have  been  anything  from 
reddish  brown  or  black  to  the  light  color 
of  steam. 

The  Runaway  Trip 
The  examination  resulted  in  showing 
that  many  witnesses  saw  the  runaway 


or.ds  later  the  electric  lights  in  his  shop 
went  out  and  then  after  about  the  same 
space  of  time  the  rumble  of  the  explosion 
was  heard.  This  evidence  was  corrobo¬ 
rated  by  other  witnesses  and  in  no  case 
contradicted. 

A  part  of  the  evidence  that  seems  very 
important  and  that  received  small  atten¬ 
tion  was  the  statement  that  before  Dec. 
6  (the  date  of  the  explosion)  two  fires 
were  caused  by  runaway  trips  that  dashed 
into  the  mine  and  were  wrecked  at  the 
foot  of  the  slope.  This  evidence  was 
given  by  Trader,  the  fire  boss  at  No.  6. 
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With  our  senses  expectant  and  alert,  the 
majority  might  see  and  hear  aright;  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  the  unexpected  which  cannot  be 
repeated  or  prolonged  that  causes  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  ideas. 

Summarizing  the  evidence  submitted  at 
the  Monongah  inquests,  it  is  possible  to 
review  briefly  as  follows:  The  inquest 
was  started  Monday,  Jan.  6,  and  the  first 
two  days  were  taken  tip  with  hearing  the 
statements  of  eye  witnesses,  engineers  and 
members  of  the  rescue  party.  Some 
claimed  that  *  the  explosion  occurred  in 
mine  No.  8  first,  because  smoke  issued 


cars  dash  back  into  the  slope.  The  great¬ 
est  difference  of  opinion  concerns,  the  time 
that  elapsed  after  the  cars  disappeared  un¬ 
til  the  explosion  occurred  and  the  smoke 
w'as  seen.  The  evidence  here  is  as  un¬ 
satisfactory  and  indefinite  as  it  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be.  From  the  time  the  trip  started 
down  the  slope  until  the  smoke  issued 
could  have  been  from  five  or  six  seconds 
to  one  minute,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  different  witnesses.  One  witness,  a 
blacksmith  by  the  name  of  Jenkins,  was 
shoeing  a  horse  when  the  trip  passed  by 
into  the  mine.  He  says  that  several  sec- 


One  witness  said  that  there  were  signs 
of  fire  at  the  foot  of  No.  6  where  the  cars 
were  wrecked.  Several  other  witness^ 
claimed  that  indications  of  fire  at  this 
point  could  not  be  found.  Electrici^ 
said  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  fusion 
about  the  wires  or  indications  of  any  short 
circuit.  j 

The  direction  of  travel  of  the  explosion 
also  remains  in  doubt,  for  some  believe 
that  it  traveled  from  No.  6  to  No.  8, 
while  others  were  sure  that  it  came  mM 
No.  6  from  No.  8.  Chief'  Inspector  . 
and  his  assistants  seem  to  have  studif**  . 
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this  question  carefully,  and  their  report 
deserves  thorough  consideration. 

Testimony  of  Company  Officials 
The  last  days  of  the  inquest  were  de¬ 
voted  to  the  testimony  of  the  company 
officials  and  the  mine  inspectors.  The 
company  experts  disclaimed  the  theory 
that  the  runaway  trip  of  cars  had  been  a 
factor,  and  stated  their  belief  that  powder 
exploded  in  a  crosscut  in  No.  8  mine  and 
had  thus  started  a  series  of  explosions. 
Their  evidence  was  based  on  the  finding 


the  men  did  not  show  marks  of  violence, 
is  advanced  to  show  that  the  destruction 
was  accomplished  by  a  series  of  explo¬ 
sions. 

State  Inspector’s  Theory 
The  cause  of  the  disaster  advanced  by 
State  Inspector  Paul  and  some  of  his  as¬ 
sistants  is  that  a  blown-out  shot  occurred 
in  the  third  left  entry  off  the  second  north 
in  No.  8  mine,  and  that  dust  and  gas  were 
here  ignited,  causing  the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  explosions.  State  Inspector  La- 


worked  with  naked  lights.  (4)  Minings 
machines  were  largely  used;  miners  were 
asked  not  to  Are  shots  until  20  min.  after 
a  cut  was  made;  each  machine  in  making, 
a  cut  produced  about  one  carload  of  dust. 
(5)  Some  of  the  shooting  was  done  care¬ 
lessly  ;  black  powder  was  used ;  some 
shots  were  even  fired  from  the  solid.  (6) 
Naked  wires  carrying  280  volts  were 
placed  underground.  (7)  The  main  en¬ 
tries  were  sprinkled  at  irregular  intervals; 
but  little  dust  was  ever  removed  from  the 
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of  two  5-lb.  cans  of  powder  between  Rue,  whose  district  comprises  the  Monon-  Points  in  Dispute 

looms  Nos.  21  and  22  in  the  right  entry  gah  mines,  could  not  be  shaken  in  his  be-  One  prominent  witness  stated  in  answer 
off  the  first  south  face  in  mine  No.  8.  lief  that  the  trip  of  runaway  cars  caused  to  a  question,  that  it  was  impracticable 
The  company’s  theory  is  that  the  ex-  the  disaster,  and  therefore  did  not  in-  and  unnecessary  to  sprinkle  rooms.  What 
ploding  powder  fired  the  dust,  causing  a  dorse  Chief  Inspector  Paul’s  report.  foundation  he  had  for  such  a  belief  I 

terrific  explosion,  which  burned  the  coal,  cannot  surmise,  for  it  is  the  accepted  and! 

distilling  gas  which  afterward  exploded  Facts  Brought  Out  approved  practice  at  the  better  mines  in 

^d  rushed  onward  driving  the  air  before  Although  the  testimony  was  generally  this  and  foreign  countries  to  sprinkle  all 
't.  The  second  explosion  generated  more  conflicting,  there  are  some  points  of  agree-  rooms  as  well  as  entries  and  haulways. 

Kas,  which  again  found  the  proper  pro-  ment.  (i)  The  mines  were  properly  The  method  of  driving  seven  parallel 
portion  of  air,  and  other  explosions  fol-  planned;  the  ventilation  was  fairly  good,  headings  in  No.  8  mine,  which  was  corn- 
lowed.  The  fact  that  in  certain  places  the  (2)  The  mines  were  dry  and  dusty,  demned  by  Chief  Inspector  Harrison,  of 
coal  is  burned  and  there  are  evidences  of  (One  witness  stated  that  several  local  Ohio,  was  shown  to  have  its  advantages; 
terrific  heat,  while  in  other  sections  the  points  were  damp).'  (3)  Gas  was  present  with  this  system  of  development,  a  total 
coal  is  scarcely  burned  and  the  bodies  of  but  not  in  large  quantities;  the  miners  of  175,000  cu.ft.  of  air  could  be  circulated 
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throughout  the  mine  at  a  velocity  of  8cx) 
ft.  per  min.,  but  with  only  two  air.  courses, 
the  intake  and  return,  the  air  would  be 
circulated  with  a  velocity  of  more  than 
2600  ft.,  which  would  be  dangerous  and 
most  impracticable.  Inspector  Harrison 
bases  his  objection  to  this  large  number 
of  airways  on  the  fact  that  the  additional 
air-cours.es  act  as  reservoirs '  for  holding 
large  quantities  of  dust  that  may  after¬ 
ward  enter  into  an  explosion.  By  remov- 
’•irg  dust  at  the  face  of  all  entries  and 
rooms,  which  by  the  way  is  much  safer 
than  to  sprirkle,  it  is  possible  that  but  lit- 


now  place  much  faith  in  the  dust  danger, 
because  their  chief  enemy  is  gas. 

The  Monongah  explosion .  was  a  dust 
explosion  aided  by  small  quantities  of  gas 
that  probably  were  present.  There  is  no 
doubt  from  the  condition  of  the  mine 
alter  the  disaster  that  it  acted  as  all  dust' 
explosions  have  done  heretofore;  that  is, 
a  series  of  explosions,  one  succeeding  an¬ 
other,  gathered  in  force  and  destructive 
power  as  it  traveled^along.  This  theory  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  as  stated  in  the  evi¬ 
dence,  that  some  parts  of  both  mines  were 
completely  destroyed  and  the  men  literally 
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piece  of  wick  knocked  from  a  miner's 
open  light.  The  flame  from  the  burning 
dust  followed  the  trip  some  little  distance, 
and  when  the  cars  were  stopped,  the  flame 
went  to  the  roof  and  returned  over  the 
same  course,  dying  out  at  the  initial 
point. 

Not  one  of  th'e  experts  has  attemptei 
to  explain  why,  if  the  explosion  (iccurred 
at  the  face  or  in  the  interior  of  either 
mine,  it  did  not  destroy  the  mouth  of  No. 
6,  which  is  shown  in  one  of  the  accom 
panying  illustrations.  As  to  the  time  of 
the  explosion  with  reference  to  the  run- 


CLEARING  AWAY  THE  DEBRIS  AT  MOUTH  OF  NO.  8  MINE 


tie  dust  would  accumulate  in  these  parallel 
airways. 

Conclusion 

It  seems  unfortunate  that  in  examining 
mines  that  have  been  the  scenes  of  ex¬ 
plosions,  those  who  try  to  determine  the 
cause  generally  find  it  necessary  to  ignore 
everything  that  has  been  taught  by  ex¬ 
perience  at  previous  accidents  and  discard 
.  former  theories  that  are  now  accepted  as 
facts.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  we 
.  have  begun  to  believe  so  firmly  in  dust  ex- 
,  plosions;  in  fact,  the  majority  of  anthra- 
'  cite  engineers  and  superintendents  do  not 


blown  to  pieces,  while  at  other  localities 
the  men  were  not  so  seriously  mutilated 
and  the  forces  of  destruction  were  less. 

I  believe  firmly  that  the  runaway  trip 
was  the  direct  cause  of  the  explosion,  and 
not  a  coincidence,  which  might  happen 
once  in  a  generation.  In  my  general  review 
of  coal  mining,  in  the  Jan.  5  issue  of  the 
Journal,  I  called  attention  to  a  phenome¬ 
non  or  rather  an  interesting  occurrence 
observed  by  an  English  engineer.  This 
authority  stated  that  the  dust  raised  by 
an  ordinary  trip  of  cars,  running  along  a 
gangway  in  the  usual  manrer,  was,  on  a 
certain  occasion,  ignited  by  a  charred 


away  trip  of  cars,  1  believe  the  force  of 
the  explosion  would  have  prevented  the  ] 
cars  from  reaching  the  bottom  of  the 
slope  if  the  explosion  had  occurred  a  fe» 
seconds  before  the  cars  were  wrecked; 
if  the  explosion  had  occurred  just  after 
the  trip  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
slope,  much  debris  from  the  interior  ot 
the  mine  w’ould  have  been  piled  up  against 
the  wrecked  cars. 

The  explosion  might  have  caused  six  or 
eight  blown-out  shots  if  there  were  that 
many  miners  just  prepared  to  fire  their 
holes  at  the  time  of  the  disaster;  like¬ 
wise,  many  5-lb.  cans  of  powder  could 
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have  been  exploded  by  the  concussion  and  explosions,  one  succeeding  the  other.  If  The  field  of  investigation  as  to  the 

the  flame.  the  explosion  did  travel  from  No.  6  to  causes  and  attendant  results  of  mine  ex- 

The  only  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  No.  8  and  after  passing  through  the  door  plosions  has  hardly  been  entered,  and 

runaway  trip  theory  is  raised  by  a  part  separating  the  two  mines,  another  ex-  those  who  were  at  first  skeptical  have 

of  Inspector  Paul’s  report.  In  his  ex-  plosion  or  one  of.  the  series  could  have  been  compelled,  by  the  great  losses  of  life 

amination.  Inspector  Paul  said :  “The  occurred,  it  would  have  caused  a  rebound  and  property,  to  revise  their  opinions,  and 

post  which  supported  the  door  separating  of  such  force  that  the  appearances  would  at  least  to  give  thought  to  many  modern  » 

the  two  mines  was  found  standing  in  have  indicated  the  direction  of  the  ex-  theories,  such  as  the  influence  of  baro-  i 

such  a  position  that  no  force  could  have  plosion  as  coming  from  No.  8  mine.  It  metric  pressure,  and  seismic  disturbances; 

thrown  it  toward  No.  6  without  breaking  is  probable  that  from  the  center  of  each  also  to  give  attention  to  improved  methods,  i 

ir.  while  the  least  force  exerted  would  one  of  the  series  of  explosions,  the  forces  the  entire  removal  of  dust  and  firing  shots 

have  thrown  it  toward  No.  8  mine.  This  extended  in  both  directions,  although  the  electrically. 

evidence  we  deem  conclusive  that  thf  general  direction  of  the  disaster  would  - 

force  of  the  explosion  traveled  from  No.  have  continued  on  into  new  ground  and  A  good  method  of  keeping  water  off 
inline  into  No.  6  mine.”  If  the  explosion  finally  out  of  the  mine  to  daylight.  the  haulways  of  a  mine  is  to  carry  the 


STOPPING  UP  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  NO.  8,  IN  ORDER  TO  RESTORE  VENTILATION 


traveled  first  from  No.  8  to  No.  6  mine 
then  the  point  of  origin  was  surely  not 
at  the  bottom  of  the  slope  in  No.  6,  in 
"Inch  case  the  runaway  trip  would  have 
been  either  an  extraordinary  coincidence 
or  an  attributory  cause. 

There  are,  however,  some  points  to  be 
considered  in  this  connection :  The  evi¬ 
dence  submitted  by  several  witnesses 
showed  that  at  some  points  the  explosion 
traveled  in  both  directions.  This  is  per¬ 
fectly  natural  and  in  accord  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  theory  that  there  were  a  number  of 


Many  Problems  Unsolved 
The  positions  of  the  three  men  in  the 
tool  shanty  near  the  foot  of  the  slope 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  had  made  not 
the  slightest  movement  to  save  them¬ 
selves.  One  of  the  physicians  testified  that 
these  men  might  have  been  killed  by  the 
concussion.  The  field  for  enlightenment 
along  medical  lines  in  connection  with 
explosions  is  wonderfully  large,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  in  its 
attempt  to  solve  our  pioblems  w’ill  not 
overlook  this  side  of  the  question. 


accumulated  water,  by  means  of  a  system 
of  pipes  from  the  roads  into  the  back 
airways;  one  drainage  airway  should  be 
provided  for  each  heading.  Where  this 
method  is  used  no  water  of  consequence 
need  be  found  on  the  haulways. 


It  is  estimated  that  New  Zealand  has  an 
available  coal  supply  of  1,200,000,000  tons, 
of  which  not  more  than  20,000,000  tons 
have  been  touched.  This  was  the  first  of 
the  British  colonies  to  try  the  experiment 
of  state  ownership  of  colliery  property. 
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Report  on  the  Monongah  Mine 
Explosion 


By  Geo.  Harrison* 


After  carefully  examining  the  Monon- 
gali  No.  6  and  No.  8  mines  near  Fairmont, 

W.  Va.,  where  the  recent  disastrous  ex¬ 
plosion  occurred,  we  found  that  both 
mines  were  indisputably  equipped  with 
modern  fans  and  machinery  capable  of 
producing  more  than  double  the  amount 
of  air  current  necessary  to  make  all  parts 
of  the  workings  perfectly  safe  from  a 
standpoint  of  ventilation.  On  account 
of  the  general  destruction,  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  wr^kage  and  falls  of  roof,  it 
waisj  ’  however,  impossible  to  decide 
whether  cm  the  day  of  the  explosion,  and 
pripr  to  that,  the  .ventilating  current  was 
prdi^rly  conducted  ’^  and  distributed 
tht;ough  the  inner  chambers  of  the  mines 
and  the  old  abandoned  workings  where 
the  elements  of  greatest  danger  are 
usually  lurking. 

In  a  number  of  instances  we  noted  that 
worUng  places,  both, rooms  and  headings, 
especially  in  No.  8  mine,  were  'driven 
long  distances  beyond  what  is  known  as 
the  80- ft.  limit  between  the  breakthroughs. 
We  understood  also  that  the  mines  were 
not  in  operation  the  day  previous  to  the 
explosion. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  in  the 
quiet  of  the  mine,  especially  if  the  barom¬ 
eter  was  low  and  weather  conditions  fav¬ 
orable,  gas  would  generate  and  ascend  to 
the  highest  and  most  favorable  points,  and 
would  remain  there  until  disturbed  by 
the  action  of  moving  bodies  and  diluted 
byja  mixture  of  common  air. 

I  The  Runaway  Trip 

About  the  time  of  the  explosion,  it  is 
said,  a  trip  of  15  loaded  mine  cars,  lib¬ 
erated  by  the  breaking  of  an  iron  coupling 
pin,  ran  back  1200  ft.  on  an  8  per  cent, 
down  grade,  and  wrecked  at  the  bottom 
of:  the  No.  6  slope,  tearing  down  the  elec¬ 
tric  wires  and  causing  a  short  circuit,  in¬ 
stantly  throwing  out  the  circuit  breaker. 

JlVe  made  a  very  close  inspection  of  this 
wrecked  trip,  and  of  its  surroundings,  and 
failed  to  find  any  evidences  of  fire  or 
of  any  justffication  for  the  belief  that  the 
explosion  originated  at  that  point,  or  by 
contact  of  the  electric  wires.  Had  the 
explosion  started  there,  this  would  have 
been  demonstrated  by  wreckage  at  the 
outer  end  of  the  No.  6  slope,  which  is  near 
the  mouth  of  the  opening,  and  by  far 
the  point  of  least  resistance.  There  was 
no  evidence  of  force  between  the  outer 
end  of  the  wrecked  trip  and  the  mouth 
of  the  slope;  three  men  were  found  dead 
in  a  tool  shanty  close  to  the  outer  end  of 
the  wreck,  bearing  no  marks  of  violence. 

If  the  runaway  trip  occurred  just  pre¬ 


vious  to  the  explosion,  which  seems  to 
be  the  general  statement  of  those  present, 
then  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
it  may  have  played  an  important  part  in 
making  the  explosion  .possible.  It  can 
well  be  imagined  how  15  loaded  cars, 
weighing  four  or  five  tons  each,  running 
uncontrolled  1200  ft.  down  an  8  per  cent, 
grade  into  a  mine  opening  which  was 
the  inlet  of  air,  would  cause  such  an  ex¬ 
tremely  abnormal  force  as  to  raise  the 
dust  in  the  air  and  dislodge  the  latent 
gases  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the 
old  workings  in  all  sections  of  the  mine, 
and  drive  these  elements  of  danger  on  the 
open  lamps  of  the  miners  in  their  work¬ 
ing  places.  It  is  evident,  too,  from  the 
report  on  the  fire  bosses’  bulletin  board 
at  the  mouth  of  No.  6  mine  that  traces  of 
gas  were  found  in  several  places  on  the 
morning  of  the  explosion,  but  during  our 
whole  investigation  we  found  very  few 
traces  of  gas  in  either  mine. 

If  the  runaway  trip  and  the  explosion 
were  simultaneous,  the  wreck  almost 
blocking  the  No.  6  opening  might  have 
prevented  the  destruction  of  the  main 
opening,  but  as  at  No.  8  mine,  the  force 
of  the  explosion  could  have  found  relief 
in  the  destruction  of  the  return  airway 
and  the  No.  6  fan,  which  remained  intact, 
only  slightly  disarranging  the  fan  house 
by  the  concussion.  Remembering  that 
there  is  a  gradual  rise  of  the  coal  seam 
from  the  No.  6  to  No.  8  mine,  and  that 
the  elevation  at  No.  8  mine  is  50  ft.  higher 
than  that  at  No.  6,  it  is  but  natural  to 
assume  that  any  light  gases  and  fine  dust 
distributed  by  heavy  falls  of  roof  or  high¬ 
speed  haulage  systems  would  drift  in  the 
direction  of  No.  8  workings  and  lodge  at 
the  highest  available  points  in  every  part 
of  the  mine. 

The  interior  of  each  mine  is  reached 
and  developed  by  seven  parallel  main 
headings  running  west,  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sets  of  headings  being  about 
4000  ft ;  the  connection  between  the  two . 
mines  is  made  by  three  parallel  north 
and  south  headings.  The  connection  is 
said  to  have  been  closed  by  stoppings  and 
doors,  each  mine  having  an  independent 
system  of  ventilation. 

Although  every  person  in  No.  6  mine 
was  also  lost,  the  destructiveness  of  the 
explosion  is  much  more  apparent  in  No. 
8  than  in  No.  6  mine,  the  greatest  force 
coming  from  the  inner  workings  and  lead¬ 
ing  outward,  increasing  in  force  and 
volume  as  it  swept  the  dust-laden  head¬ 
ings  leading  to  the  No.  8  opening. 

We  noticed  many  evidences  of  great 
want  of  skill  or  practical  experience  in 
the  locating  and  drilling  of  holes,  as  well 
as  the  want  of  judgment  in  the  use  of 
blasting  powder ;  in  two  particular  in¬ 
stances  blown-out  shots  were  found  where 
all  the  surroundings  would  justify  the 
opinion  that  an  explosion  had  taken  place 
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7-ft.  cut  was  made  in  the  coal  and  one 
blast  had  been  fired,  the  hole  having  been 
drilled  high  and  pointing  upward.  The 
blast  had  blown  off  a  portion  of  the  coal, 
leaving  2  ft.  of  the  hole  and  failing  to 
break  down  the  coal  which  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  remove.  The  coal  from  the 
blast  was  thrown  back  a  distance  of  25 
or  30  ft.,  and  the  coal  was  charred ; 
much  dust  was  in  evidence  around 
the  face  of  the  heading,  as  if  an 
explosion  had  taken  place.  There  was  an 
entire  absence  of  any  sig;n  of  any  one  hav¬ 
ing  been  in  the  place  after  the  blast.  The 
miners’  tools  were  lying  in  the  break¬ 
through  leading  to  the  parallel  heading 
about  25  ft.  back,  just  as  if  they  had  been 
placed  there  by  some  one  for  safety 
while  firing  the  blast.  The  heavy  iron 
track  rails,  with  parting  through  the 
breakthrough,  were  twisted  and  torn  and 
thrown  outward  for  12  or  14  ft,  and  the 
body  of  the  miner,  who  had  evidently  been 
in  the  breakthrough,  waiting  for  the  blast, 
was  scattered  around  in  the  breakthrough 
to  the  parallel  entry  and  outride  of  the 
breakthrough  in  a  dozen  or  more  pieces. 
An  exploring  party  a  week  before  found 
the  body  of  a  man  in  the  face  of  the  par¬ 
allel  heading  25  ft.  inside  of  the  break¬ 
through;  he  had  been  shielded  from  the 
force  but  died  from  concussion  or  after¬ 
damp.  All  indications  were  that  the  force 
was  outward  from  the  face  of  the  head¬ 
ing  where  the  blast  had  taken'  place. 

Another  blown-out  shot  had  occurred  in 
room  31  of  the  second  right  off  first  south 
heading.  The  hole  was  drilled  toward 
and  bearing  on  the  left  rib  of  the  room. 
The  front  of  the  coal  was  blown  off,  but 
3  ft.  9  in.  of  the  hole  remained.  The  coal 
was  somewhat  charred  on  the  side  of  the 
room  near  the  outer  end  of  the  drill  hole. 
The  coal  from  the  blast  was  slashed 
against  the  pillar  opposite  the  neck  of  the 
room  22  ft.  back,  and  coal  on  the  pillar 
greatly  charred,  showing  signs  of  fire  from 
explosion.  On  the  same  heading  at  27 
room  neck,  a  five-ton  gathering  motor  and 
a  number  of  empty  cars  were  thrown 
across  the  track  and  piled  up  by  the  force 
of  the  explosion,  which  was  strongly  in 
an  outward  direction.  The  motor  and 
cars,  supposed  to  have  been  going  in  at 
the  time,  undoubtedly  met  the  force  of 
this  explosion. 

The  above  are  only  two  out  of  a  number 
of  instances  showing  that  blown-out  shots 
are  of  rather  a  common  occurrence,  and 
that  life  and  property  are  always  in  danger 
under  such  conditions  and  circumstances. 
There  will  no  doubt  be  many  theories  as 
to  the  causes  of  the  explosion,  all  more  or 
less  sustained  by  facts.  None  are  left 
to  tell  the  tale  or  to  give  any  reliable  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  conditions  of  the 
mines  or  defects  of  the  ventilation  in 
the  inner  working  places,  or  the  dangers 
that  existed  on  the  morning  of  the  ex- 


•Chlef  Inspector  of  mines,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
In  makinj;  this  renort  Mr.  Harrison  was  as- 
dated  by  Inspectors  Jones,  Turner  and  Mil¬ 
ler.  of  Ohio. 


at  both  points.  At  a  point  known  as 
No.  I  right  air  course  to  the  main  west 
heading;  in  the  face  of  this  entry  a 


plosion  resulting  from  roof  falls  or  other 
causes  during  the  previous  day  when  all 
work  in  the  mine  was  suspended.  It 
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more  than  doubtful  if  ever  the  real  cause 
will  be  known. 

‘  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  explosion 
may  have  occurred  in  either  mine,  and 
could  have  been  caused  by  a  miner’s  lamp 
coining  in  contact  with  gas,  or  by  a  blown- 
out  shot  raising  and  igniting  the  dust,  but 
the  effect  of  the  greatest  force  is  most 
visible  at  the  head  of  the  principal  heading. 

!  on  the  No.  6  side.  At  a  point  near  the 
connection  of  the  two  mines  there  had 
been  a  whirlwind  of  force  and  destruc- 
’  tion.  A  division  of  the  force  is  evi¬ 
dent,  going  both  towards  No.  6  and  No. 

8  territory,  increasing  in  volume  by  a 
series  of  new  explosions  or  reinforcements 
and  spreading  destruction  in  every  part  of 
‘  the  mine,  where  its  force  was  dimin- 

!  ished  by  the  presence  of  water  or  the 

1  absence  of  coal  dust. 

Whatever  may  be  the  conclusions  of 
!  theorists  and  experts,  suffice  it  to  say  that 

these  explosions  cannot  occur  except 
;!  where  there  is  an  accumulation  of 

i:  destructive  elements  and  a  favorable  op- 

i’;  portunity  for  setting  them  in  motion.  In 

[;  olden  times  such  awful  catastrophes  were 

looked  upon  as  a  manifestation  of  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  a  Supreme  Power;  and  some 
people  even  at  this  day  say  they  are  un- 
:  avoidable.  It  is  impossible  for  such  things 
j  to  occur  if  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  ac¬ 
cumulating  dangers  is  utilized  by  those 
in  authority  to  steer  clear  of  the  fatal 
combination  of  conditions. 

We  feel  that  the  sacrifice  of  over  600 
'  lives  by  mine  explosions  in  Pennsylvania, 

I  West  Virginia  and  Alabama,  during  the 
month  of  December,.  1907,  ought  to  stir 
the  moral  sensibilities  and  teach  a  never- 
i  to-be-forgotten  lesson  to  those  connected 
‘j  with  mines,  prompting  every  possible  pre- 
,j  caution  against  future  calamities.  We  are 
not  disposed  to  criticise,  and  particularly 
not  in  an  unfriendly  way,  but  we  are  not 
clear  as  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
:  from  the  system  of  driving  seven  parallel 
main  headings.  In  the  Monongah  case 
I  they  acted  as  storage  chambers  for 
mine  dust,  which  we  consider  to  be 
I  of  the  greatest  sources  of  danger  at  those 
^  mines.  The  great  evil  of  connecting  min- 

I'.  ing  properties  is  also  forcibly  presented  in 

this  case  by  doubling  the  number  of  the 
I  In  the  annual  report  issued  by  this 

department  in  1904,  we  wrote  a  rather 
strong  comment  upon  the  dangers  and 
<vils  incident  to  the  connecting  of  mining 
properties,  and  closed  with  the  following 
paragraph : 

We  ft  r  that  if  there  is  not  some  check 
F  m  this  direction,  and  more  care  exercised 
I  a^ut  the  connection  of  mining  properties, 
1  f  at  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
I  subject  will  be  presented  to  the  people  in 
I  ^tich  a  serious  aspect  that  a  prohibitory 
I  law  will  be  enacted.” 

I  The  deepest  borehole  put  down  for  coal 
I  tn  Great  Britain  was  completed  during 
i  ^907  at  Cameron  Bridge,  Fifeshire.  It 
I  attained  a  depth  of  4534  ft. 


Colliery  Notes 

The  excessive  use  of  timber  in  an  air¬ 
way  should  be  avoided  as  it  reduces  the 
area  of  the  cross-section  and  increases  the 
friction  and  results  in  a  loss  of  efficiency 
in  the  ventilating  apparatus.  Timber  used 
in  the  intake  lasts  longer  than  similar  tim¬ 
ber  used  in  the  return. 

One  of  the  advantages  arising  from 
“working  on  end,”  is  that  the  line  of  face 
crosses  the  slips,  where  the  roof  is  tender, 
and  that  since  the  slips  continue  into  the 
overlying  strata,  there  is  less  danger  of  a 
fall  of  roof  when  the  undercut  coal  is 
taken  down  than  would  be  the  case  if  the 
line  of  face  were  parallel  to  the  slips. 

According  to  the  council  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  South  Russia  Coal  Operators 
the  output  of  soft  coal  in  southern  Russia 
in  1906  was  14,154,120  short  tons,  against 
12,614,580  in  1905,  the  output  for  1906  be¬ 
ing  the  largest  on  record.  The  manufact¬ 
ure  of  coke,  used  almost  exclusively  by 
metallurgical  plants,  attained  only  1,678,- 
140  short  tons,  against  1,855,440  tons  in 
1905.  The  number  of  employees  used  to 
produce  all  this  fuel  was  87,063  against 

83.383  in  1905  ' 

It  is  estimated  that  there  is  no  less 
•  than  62,000  sq.m,  of  coal-bearing  country 
in  the  eastern  States  of  Australia.  The 
probable  quantity  of  the  available  coal  is 
estimated  at  not  less  than  240,448,053,000 
tons.  In  Victoria,  there  are  beds  of  ter¬ 
tiary  coal  over  260  ft.  thick.  The  coal 
of  New  South  Wales  is  estimated  at 
115.346,660,000  tons;  that  of  Queensland 
at  83,310,000,000  tons;  that  of  Victoria  at 
32,388,213440  tons;  that  of  Tasmania  c^t 
8,363,520,000  tons;  that  of  West  Australia 
at  1,045,440,000  tons. 

Water  used  as  a  lubricant  has  given 
good  results  where  the  pressure  between 
the  surfaces  is  not  great,  as  in  the  ver¬ 
tical  cylinders  of  some  steam  engines, 
where  the  piston  has  no  bearing  against 
the  cylinder  walls,  but  is  held  in  the  bore 
by  piston  rings  which  alone  rub  against 
the  cylinder.  In  the  interior  of  cylinders 
thus  run,  a  thin,  hard  skin,  called  “water 
polish”  forms  on  the  sliding  surfaces,  mak¬ 
ing  them  smooth.  If  the  engine  stands  un¬ 
used  for  a  short  time,  however,  this  af¬ 
fords  no  protection  as  the  polished  sur¬ 
faces  rust  rapidly. 

A  good  cylinder  oil  should  combine  the 
following  qualifications ;  It  must  possess 
sufficient  thickness  to  keep  the  surfaces 
from  rubbing  under  pressure.  It  must  be 
as  liquid  as  is  consistent  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  pressure;  it  must  be  able  to  re¬ 
sist  the  action  of  the  atmosphere ;  it  must 
not  corrode  the  surfaces  upon  which  it  is 
used;  it  must  have  a  high  point  of  decom¬ 
position  under  heat.  Mineral  oil  is  the 
best  inasmuch  as  it  possesses  the  above 
qualities  to  a  higher  degree  than  other  oils. 


Vegetable  and  animal  oils  are  unfit  for 
cylinder  use  as  they  decompose  easily  and 
quickly  in  a  warm  moist  atmosphere. 

If  wire  rope  used  for  underground 
haulage  is  properly  taken  care  of  its  life 
may  be  greatly  prolonged.  Such  rope 
should  touch  the  ground  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible  when  running.  The  entire  length  of 
rope  should  be  kept  lubricated  and  never 
allowed  to  wear  “shiny.”  A  brush  should 
be  used  in  applying  the  grease,  as  the 
lubricant  penetrates  between  the  wires 
more  easily  when  thus  applied.  Sudden 
jerks  should  be  avoided  and  the  ropes 
kept  taut  while  running  so  as  to  avoid 
kinks  or  twists.  The  rope  should  be  re¬ 
versed  occasionally  so  as  evenly  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  wear.  Friction  can  be  re¬ 
duced  by  the  use  of  large  sheaves ;  for  the 
same  reason  return  wheels  and  curve 
drums  should  be  made  as  large  as  prac¬ 
ticable. 

The  three  things  to  be  considered  when 
about  to  install  a  mine  fan  are:  (i)  the 
cost;  (2)  efficiency;  (3)  maintenance, 
cost  of  repairs  and  labor,  also  the  ability 
of  the  machine  to  stand  the  daily  strain. 

If  the  area  to  be  ventilated  is  small  and 
calls  for  but  little  ventilation,  or  if  the 
field  is  new  and  final  conditions  can¬ 
not  be  taken  into  account  at  the  time  of 
installation,  an  expensive  fan  should  not 
be  installed,  but  a  cheap  machine  can  be 
economically  used,  until  such  time  as 
final  judgment  can  be  formed.  For  a  final 
installation,  only  a  high-grade  fan  should 
be  considered.  Tt  has  been  estimated 
that  one  mine-boiler  horse-power  is  worth 
$50  per  year;  therefore,  the  saving  per 
year  in  the  consumption  of  steam  possible 
with  a  high-grade  fan  is  an  important 
item. 

It  pays  to  wash  coal.  If  a  coal  con¬ 
taining  10  per  cent,  removable  ash  is  used 
without  washing,  a  plant  i/io  larger  than 
would  be  necessary  with  washed  coal 
must  be  maintained.  If  unwashed  coal 
is  used  under  a  boiler,  the  removable  dirt, 
sulphur,  iron,  etc.,  may  become  fused  on 
the  grate  bars  and  seriously  interfere 
with  the  passage  of  air  and  thus  cause 
imperfect  combustion,  and  burning  out  of 
the  bars.  To  the  cost  of  removing  the 
ash  and  replacing  the  bars,  must  be  added 
the  cost  of  the  extra  amount  of  coal 
burned  under  such  grate  conditions.  The 
cost  of  transporting  dirty  coal  is  an  item 
not  to  be  overlooked.  If  a  coal  has  20 
per  cent,  ash,  at  least  15  per  cent,  of  this 
undesirable  element  can  probably  be  elim¬ 
inated  by  washing.  Therefore,  why  should 
the  consumer  pay  for  transporting  a  use¬ 
less  product,  which  might  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  washing  at  the  mine  at  a  cost 
of  not  more  than  from  4  to  8c.  a  ton.  The 
cost  of  washing  and  shrinkage  is  amply 
covered  by  the  saving  in  transportation 
charges.  Washing  also  often  solves  the 
problem  of  the  disposal  of  the  slack  pile, 
and  renders  marketable  much  small  coal 
that  would  otherwise  be  left  in  the  mine. 
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Metailics 

Commercial  bromo  -  cyanide  contains 
about  40  to  44  per  cent,  bromine  as 
bromide  and  20  to  22  per  cent,  bromine  as  • 
bromate. 

The  cost  of  fine-grinding  the  sands 
from  a  Goldfield  ore  in  a  4xi6-ft.  tube- 
mill,  fitted  with  silex  lining,  according  to 
Edgar  A.  Collins,  is  approximately  70c. 
per  ton  of  sand  re-ground. 

The  wall  rock  of  the  vdns  at  Cripple 
Creek  is  usually  strong  except  where 
dikes  cut  it.  Where  the  country  has  been 
shattered  and  broken  by  these  dikes,  the 
ground  is  likely  to  slab  off  badly  and 
therefore  requires  close  timbering. 

At  the  Great  Boulder  Perseverance  mill. 
West  Australia,  the  loss  of  finely-divided 
sludge,  which  results  while  cleaning  the 
zinc  boxes,  is  obviated  by  placing  wood 
shavings  in  the  end  compartment  of 
each  zinc-box.  These  shavings  catch  the 
sludge;  they  are  incinerated  from  time  to 
time  and  the  ashes  added  to  the  other 
sludge. 

There  are  many  forms  of  leasing. 
Sometimes  leasing  companies,  as  strong 
financially  as  many  mining  companies,  are 
organized  to  work  blocks  of  ground  in  a 
mine  or  even  to  re-open  abandoned  mines. 
At  other  times  the  lessee  is  so  poor  that 
all  he  can  furnish  is  the  labor.  In  such 
cases  a  royalty  as  great  as  50  per  cent, 
is  sometimes  charged. 

The  large  companies  at  Butte,  Mont., 
favor  steel  headframes  and  the  old 
wooden  headframes  are  gradually  disap¬ 
pearing.  .4t  Butte  these  ‘headframes  con¬ 
sist  of  latticed  members  forming  an  A- 
shaped  frame-work.  The  appearance  of 
these  headframes  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
that  of  the  more  complicated  headframes 
used  on  the  Rand,  South  Africa. 

Ore  is  metalliferous  rock,  which  pays  a 
profit  when  mined.  The  cost  of  mining 
and  treatment  is,  therefore,  almost  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  gold  content.  At  the  Port¬ 
land  mine.  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado,  rock 
assaying  less  than  $5  per  ton  was  form¬ 
erly  sorted  out  as  waste,  but  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  cyanide  process  to  Cripple 
Creek  ores  has  converted  such  rock 
into  ore. 

Timbering  is  always  to  be  considered  as 
a  temporary  support  to  ground.  Waste 
filling  must  be  used  subsequently  to  secure 
all  stopes  where  mining  progresses  on  a 
large  scale.  Otherwise,  although  the 
stopes  may  stand  for  years,  they  are  sure, 
when  mining  becomes  extensive,  to  finally 
cave,  causing  much  difficulty  in  mining 
when  such  a  large  mass  of  ground  gets 
to  moving. 

When  ore  is  high-grade  and  occurs  in 
narrow  veins,  the  value  of  the  broken  ore, 
necessarily  tied  up  in  the  stopes  when  a 
method  of  ore-filled  stopes  is  used  in 
mining  the  ore,  often  causes  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  open-stope,  stull-timbering 


method  of  mining.  This  latter  costs 
more  than  the  former,  but  when  the  ore 
is  high-grade  the  interest  on  the  gold  ob¬ 
tained  more  than  makes  up  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  cost. 

When  a  mine  is  worked  by  the  leasing 
system,  the  superintendent  of  the  mine 
should  have  much  first-hand  knowledge 
of  underground  work.  It  requires  care¬ 
ful  watching  to  guard  the  interest  of  the 
company,  as  the  lessees  are  inclined  to 
avoid  any  work,  such  as  timbering,  which 
is  not  absolutely  required  to  render  the 
mine  safe  while  they  are  working  it.  The 
lessees  watch  today,  the  mining  company 
must  bear  in  mind  the  morrow. 

At  most  large  mines  electric  push¬ 
buttons  are  used  in  shaft  signaling.  These 
are  used  when  hoisting  ore,  etc.,  as  they 
are  quicker  and  easier  to  operate  than  the 
old  bell  rope.  Nevertheless,  not  only  as 
an  accessory  to  be  used  in  case  of  dam¬ 
age  to  the  electric  signals  are  bell  ropes 
retained,  but  the  bell  rope  is  also  re¬ 
quired  for  signaling  from  the  cage  while 
inspecting  or  repairing  the  shaft  and  in 
case  of  accident  while  men  are  being 
hoisted  or  lowered. 

Bromo  -  cyanidation  has  been  most 
highly  developed  in  Australia.  By  fine- 
grinding  and  using  bromo-cyanide  for  sol¬ 
vent,  it  is  often  possible  to  treat  more 
cheaply  a  sulphide  or  telluride  ore  carry¬ 
ing  gold  than  by  roasting  it  and  then 
cyaniding.  At  the  Hannan’s  Star  mine 
the  cost  of  bromo-cyanidation  was  9.75d. 
or  about  19.5c.  per  ton  of  ore  treated.  The 
bromo-cyanide  process  requires  closer 
attention  than  when  potassium  or  sodium 
cyanide  is  used  alone. 

In  sinking  a  shaft  in  ground  having 
a  tendency  to  swell,  it  is  well  to  place  the 
shaft  perpendicular  in  length  to  .the  strike 
of  the  stratification  or  laminations.  The 
reason  for  ‘this  is  that  the  swelling  is 
due  mainly  to  the  oxidation  of  certain 
minerals  in  the  rock.  As  the  minerals 
are  liable  to  be  concentrated  in  bands  or 
layers,  parallel  to  the  stratification  in  sedi¬ 
ments  and  to  the  laminations  in  schists, 
the  tendency  in  the  rock  is  to  slab  off  in 
layers  parallel  to  the  strike.  Therefore,  if 
the  shorter  dimension  is  placed  parallel  to 
the  strike,  the  pressure  from  the  swelling 
will  be  a  minimum. 

In  sampling  rich  ore  the  quartering 
should  be  done  on  plate-glass.  This  re¬ 
moves  the  danger  of  salting  the  sample 
with  small  particles  adhering  from  a 
previous  quartering  of  the  ore.  In  an 
assay  office  there  should  be  two  bucking- 
boards,  one  for  grinding  rich  ore,  the 
other  for  poor  ore;  thus  the  danger  of 
salting  the  poor  samples  is  greatly  dimin¬ 
ished.  When  a  small  gyratory  crusher  or 
a  disk  grinder  is  used  for  preliminary 
grinding,  a  suj^ly  of  barren  rock  should 
be  kept  handy  and  a  small  quantity  of  the 
rock  ground  in  these  to  clean  them  after 
grinding  each  sample. 


Ladders  in  Western  mines  are  made 
with  legs  of  2x4-in.  timber  and  rungs  of 
3xi-in.  pieces.  These  rungs  fit  into 
notches  cut  in  the  legs  and  spaced  with 
10  or  i2-in.  centers;  the  latter  distance 
is  the  more  common.  A  handy  way  of 
making  such  rungs  is  to  saw  pieces,  from 
a  3-in.  plank,  the  correct  length  of  the 
rungs.  Then  these  pieces  can  be  easily 
ripped  on  the  wedge  saw  if  a  cleat  is 
nailed  ah  inch  from  the  saw  to  act  as  a 
guide  when  ripping  the  piece.  Such 
rungs  with  the  layers  of  the  grain  across 
the  width  are  stronger,  for  they  are  less 
apt  to  break  when  a  rock  falls  on  them 
than  when  the  layers  are  parallel  with 
the  width. 

The  three  simple  appliances  for  hoist¬ 
ing  are  the  hand-windlass,  the  whip  and 
the  whim.  Many  people  are  inclined  th 
think  that  these  hoisting  arrangements 
are  crude.  It  is  good  engineering  to  use 
a  windlass  in  sinking  prospecting  shafts 
to  a  depth  of  100  ft.  It  is  even  good 
policy  to  use  a  windlass  when  only  a 
small  amount  of  rich  ore  is  to  be  hoisted 
from  that  depth.  With  greater  depth  it 
is  well  to  use  a  whip  or  a  whim.  A  whim 
is  to  be  preferred.  With'  a  horse-whim, 
hoisting  can  be  done  economically  from 
as  great  a  depth  as  300  ft.  At  greatei 
depths  or  when  the  tonnage  to  be  hoisted 
becomes  large,  a  steam,  electric,  or  gaso¬ 
lene  hoist  should  be  used. 

Throughout  the  West  there  is  much 
variation  in  different  camps  in  the  use 
of  hoisting  rope.  Butte,  Mont.,  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  flat  cables,  as  is  also  Virginia 
City,  Nev.  In  Tonopah,  Nev.,  some  of 
the  hoists  are  equipped  with  flat  cables, 
others  with  round  cables.  At  Cripple 
Creek  there  has  been  recently  some  tend¬ 
ency  to  use  flat  cables  instead  of  round 
cables.  The  use  of  flat  cables  is  confined 
to  large  camps,  probably  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  necessity  of  keeping  on  hand 
a  rope  gang,  to  repair  the  flat  rope, 
will  not  pay  on  small  mines.  On  the 
Rand,  South  Africa,  flat  ropes  are  in  ill 
repute  on  account  of  accidents,  which 
have  been  caused  by  their  breaking. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  a  company  to  have 
to  hoist  barren  rock  to  the  surface.  De¬ 
velopment  work  should  be  so  planned  that 
the  waste  rcKk  can  be  used  nearby  for 
filling.  But  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
hoist  such  rock  to  surface.  There  should, 
therefore,  be  two  rock  dumps,  one  for 
absolutely  barren  rock  and  the  other  for 
rock  containing  sufficient  mineral  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  possibility  of  future  profitable 
treatment.  Much  ore  is  now  mixed  with 
a  mass  of  waste  in  the  old  dumps  of  such 
districts  as  the  Comstock.  It  could  have 
easily  been  kept  separate  then  as  could 
mineral-bearing  rock  that  is  now  being 
dumped  with  barren  rock.  The  Com- 
Stocker  was  as  sure  that  such  rock  would 
never  become  ore  as  is  the  present  mine 
superintendent  that  his  mineral-bearing 
waste  rock  will  never  become  ore. 
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The  Prevention  of  Colliery 
Disasters 

The  loss  of  over  6oo  lives  by  colliery 
explosions  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia 
and  Alabama  in  a  single  month — Decem¬ 
ber  of  1907 — stirred  the  moral  sensibili¬ 
ties  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
aroused  a  demand  that  something  be  dene 
to  reduce  the  waste  of  life  in  coal  mining 
in  this  country,  which  is  shown  by  statis¬ 
tics  to  be  greater  than  in  other  coal  min¬ 
ing  countries.  It  is  good  that  public  at¬ 
tention  has  been  called  so  strongly  to  this 
disgraceful  feature  of  our  mining  prac¬ 
tice.  It  is  necessary,  howrever,  to  con¬ 
sider  rationally  the  means  for  improving 
conditions.  Much  of  the  talk  up  to  date 
has  been  irrational. 

In  continuance  of  the  spirit  of  paternal¬ 
ism,  which  is  increasingly  pervading  the 
minds  of  the  American  people,  the  general 
talk  in  the  present  case  has  been  to  appeal 
to  the  Federal  government,  and  the  cry 
has  been  “the  Government  must  do  some¬ 
thing.”  This  has  been  fostered  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  who  are  anxious  to  in¬ 
crease  the  scope  of  their  activities  and 
opportunities  for  taking  a  hand  in  the 
industries  of  the  country.  The  present 
sentiment  among  the  people  has  been 
cleverly  put  forward  as  a  reason  for  the 
creation  of  the  proposed  Bureau  of  Mines, 
which  is  now  before  Congress.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  we  have  had  such  remarks  as  the 
following  from  a  recent  report  of  a  well 
known  mine  inspector; 

“Close  observation  and  striking  recent 
events  justify  a  further  prediction  that  if 
the  general  conditions  of  operating  mines 
in  the  various  States  are  not  soon  covered 
by  adequate  Federal  laws,  the  sacrifice  nf 
human  life  in  the  mines  has  merely  just 
begun.” 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Federal 
government  cannot  constitutionally  pass 
any  law  to  ameliorate  present  conditions 
(except  in  the  Territories,  whereof  New 
Mexico  alone  has  an  important  coal  min¬ 
ing  industry)  unless  the  constitution  he 
amended ;  and  the  character  of  the 
requisite  amendment  would  be  such  that  the 
States  would  never  consent  to  relinquish 
the  powers  that  they  would  be  obliged  to 
do.  Even  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  in¬ 
spection  of  mines  for  the  scientific  study 
of  conditions,  the  Federal  government  is 
limited  to  the  courtesy  of  the  owners  of 
the  mines.  Those  who  think  that  a  bureau 
of  mines  would  be  a  remedy  for  p’^esent 


evils  would  find  themselves  disappointed. 

The  conditions  which  exist  in  .  our  col¬ 
lieries  are  woefully  defective,  and  prompt 
action  should  be  taken  to  improve  them. 
This  action  should  be  taken,  however,  by 
the  several  States,  which  have  not  only 
the  right  to  enact  laws  governing  mining 
within  their  boundaries,  but  also  the 
power  to  enforce  them.  The  proper 
course  to  be  taken  is :  ( i )  Each  of  the 

coal  mining  States  immediately  to  enact 
a  law  creating  an  adequate  department  cf 
mine  inspection  to  enforce  stringently  the 
existing  laws  governing  mining  opera¬ 
tions;  and  (2)  to  enact  a  law  creating 
a  commission  to  study  coal  mining  con¬ 
ditions  and  draft  new  laws  regulating 
operations  which  will  embody  the  pro¬ 
visions  for  safety  and  general  welfare 
that  the  latest  scientific  and  engineering 
investigation  have  shown  to  be  necessary. 
It  would  be  desirable  if  all  of  the  import¬ 
ant  coal  mining  States  should  unite  in  the 
creation  of  a  single  commission  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  a  uniform  law  to  be 
subsequently  adopted  by  each  of  the 
States.  This  would  be  a  prompt  and  prac¬ 
ticable  way  to  secure  such  remedies  as 
are  necessary  to  reduce  the  frightful  loss 
of  life  that  the  United  States  has  been 
suffering  in  its  production  of  coal. 

John  B.  F.  Herreshoff 

The  award  to  John  B.  F.  Herreshoff 
of  the  first  Perkin  medal  for  achieve¬ 
ments  in  applied  chemistry  by  the  New 
York  section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry  is  a  well-merited  honor.  The 
Perkin  medal  was  established  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago  on  the  occasion  of 
the  visit-  to  this  country  of  Sir  William 
Henry  Perkin,  whose  discovery  of  mauve 
was  the  beginning  of  the  coal-tar  product 
industry.  It  is  awarded  annually  by  a 
committee  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  In¬ 
dustry,  American  Chemical  Society  and 
American  Electrochemical  Society,  and 
represents  the  recognition  of  valuable 
work  in  the  field  of  applied  chemistry. 

Among  chemical  engineers,  Mr.  Her¬ 
reshoff  stands  eminently.  During  his 
long  connection  with  the  Nichols  Chem¬ 
ical  Company,  General  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany  and  Nichols  Copper  Company  his 
practical  achievements  in  the  perfection 
of  both  the  chamber  and  contact  pro¬ 
cesses  of  sulphuric  acid  manufacture 
and  the  elaboration  of  many  chemi- 
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cal  processes  have  been  distinguished 
and  valuable.  In  that  branch  of  chem¬ 
istry  which  we  call  metallurgy  his  ac¬ 
complishments  have  been  even  more  bril¬ 
liant.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  of 
metallurgists  to  apply  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  and  engineering  invention  to  the  art 
of  coiq)er  smelting  and  25  years  ago  in¬ 
troduced  a  successful  type  of  water- 
jacket  furnace  in  connection  with  which 
was  employed  an  ingenious  forehearth 
that  for  certain  conditions  was  a  much 
more  perfect  device  than  anything  pre¬ 
viously  known. 

Mr.  Herreshoff,  however,  became  most 
widely  known  by  his  highly  successful 
roasting  furnace,  in  which  he  redesigned 
the  old  McDougall  furnace,  previously 
discarded  as  a  failure,  so  that  it  would 
work,  and  thus  created  the  type  of  what 
are  now  called  McDougall  furnaces,  the 
most  extensively  used  of  all  furnaces  in 
the  roasting  of  pyrites  both  for  acid 
manufacture  and  as  a  preliminary  to  cop¬ 
per  smelting.  The  basic  idea  was  Mc- 
Dougall’s,  but  the  practical  ideas  were 
Herreshoff’s. 

In  electrometallurgy  Mr.  Herreshoff 
has  also  had  great  opportunities  as  the 
technical  head  of  the  Nichols  Copper 
Company.  His  improvemens  in  this  field 
have  not  been  given  to  the  world,  but  his 
works  has  become  the  largest  electrolytic 
copper  refinery  of  the  world  and  contains 
unique  features. 

It  is  fitting  that  these  important 
achievements  should  receive  the  recogni¬ 
tion  that  has  been  given  by  the  three 
great  chemical  societies  of  the  United 
States. 


The  World’s  Production  ol 
Spelter  sn  1907 


Henry  R.  Merton  &  Co.,  of  London, 
have  issued  with  their  usual  promptness 
the  annual  summary  of  the  production  of 
spelter  in  Europe,  Australia  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  good  statistical  work  that  a  statement 
of  the  World’s  production  of  this  metal 
is  made  available  so  early  as  Jan.  17, 
which  is  the  date  of  the  document. 

It  appears  that  the  world’s  production 
of  spelter  in  1907  was  726435  long  tons, 
the  remarkable  annual  increase  which  has 
been  going  on  uninterruptedly  since  1899 


details  of  the  statistics  are  given  in  the 
following  table : 

PRODUCTION  OF  SPELTER. 

(Tons  of  2240  Ib.) 

1906.  1906.  1907. 

Belgium .  148,800  160,060  163,060 

Rhine  District .  66,186  67,616  69,160 

Holland .  18,660  14,430  14,766 

Great  Britain . 60,136  51,760  54,730 

France  and  Spain .  69,676  63,940  64,856 

Silesia .  137,896  184,180  186,360 

Austria  and  Italy .  9,310  10,610  11,180 

Poland .  7,630  9,460  U)9>200 

Total  Europe .  467,860  491,046  603,190 

Australia.. .  1,010  980 

United  States .  180,860  196,346  338,366 

Total  world .  647,730  688,800  736,486 

(a)  Estimated. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  the  above  sta¬ 
tistics  is  the  fact  that  the  increased  pro¬ 
duction  in  1907  came  chiefly  from  the 
United  States,  the  European  countries 
showing  only  trifling  gains.  It  is  most 
noteworthy,  however,  that  in  1907  the 
United  States  for  the  first  time  in  histor> 
took  the  premier  position  among  the 
world’s  producers  of  spelter,  its  produc¬ 
tion  having  been  223,265  long  tons,  against 
205,420  long  tons  as  the  combined  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  two  German  districts,  viz., 
Silesia  and  the  Rhine.  Giving  the  United 
States  credit  for  the  zinc  content  of  its, 
production  of  oxide  made  directly  from 
ores,  it  has  held  the  first  place  for  a  long 
time.  Now  it  occupies  the  first  place  on 
the  basis  of  spelter  production  alone. 


The  Royal  School  of  Mines 
Dinner 

For  a  number  of  years  past  it  has  been 
the  custom  to  invite  some  distinguished 
graduate  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines 
to  preside  at  the  annual  dinner  in  Lon¬ 
don.  This  year  the  dinner  will  take  place 
on  March  18,  and  it  may  almost  be  said 
that  it  will  assume  the  character  of  an 
international  occasion,  since  the  chairman 
will  be  Richard  Pearce,  who  is  even  better 
known  on  this  side  of  the  water  than  in 
bis  native  country.  A  Cornishman  by 
birth  and  descent,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Royal  School  of  Mines,  much  of  his  active 
life  has  been  spent  in  this  country.  His 
successful  work  at  the  Argo  works  near 
Denver,  and  elsewhere  in  Colorado,  and 
his  high  standing  as  an  engineer  have 
been  recognized  by  his  election  to  the 
presidency  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers  in  1889,  and  by  other 
honors ;  and  few  men  have  been  more 
generally  esteemed  by  the  profession. 

Mr.  Pearce  recently  left  Denver  and 
returned  to  England,  but  we  are  sure  that 
the  change  of  residence  will  not  weaken 


younger  engineers  of  his  advice  and  as¬ 
sistance  upon  occasion. 

The  Canadiaa  Mining  institute 

The  organization  of  a  Western  branch 
of  the  Canadian'  Mining  Institute  is  the 
second  attempt  made  in  that  direction. 
The  first  was  practically  a  failure ;  but  the 
present  is  under  better  direction  ana 
better  timed,  and  so  has  prospects  of  suc¬ 
cess.  The  need  of  such  a  branch  is  found 
in  the  great  distance  which  separates  the 
mining  interests  of  Ontario,  Quebec  and 
Nova  Scotia  from,  those  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia  and  Alberta,  and  makes  it  difficult  or 
impossible  for  mining  men  from  tbe  West 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  institute. 
An  active  Western  branch  will  be  able  to 
secure  better  representation  for  the  West¬ 
ern  interests  in  the  institute,  wliich  in 
Canada  is  a  semi-ofiicial  body  of  consid¬ 
erable  influence,  as  well  as  a  technical 
association. 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one 
some  good.  This  is  the  time  of  corporation 
annual  meetings,  and  the  directors  of  many 
concerns  are  telling  their  stockholders  how 
disappointed  they  are  at  not  being  able  to 
pay  any  dividend,  but  of  course  the  great 
fall  in  the  prices  for  the  metals,  etc.  Some 
of  these  companies  could  never  pay  unless 
copper  were  continuously  above  20c.,  lead 
above  5c.,  spelter  above  5j4c.,  and  so  on, 
and  many  made  no  production,  wherefore 
the  market  conditions  had  no  direct  bear¬ 
ing;  but  the  guileless  stockholder  in  his 
short-memoried  innocence  forgets  that  the 
dibacle  came  not  until  nearly  the  end  of 
the  year,  that  after  all  the  average  prices 
for  the  12  months  were  high  all  around; 
and  the  wily  promoter  gains  a  breathing 
spell,  sees  his  stocks  keep  their  place  on 
the  “curb”  and  bides  his  time. 


It  is  reported  from  Kentucky  that  a 
seam  of  white  coal  has  been  discovered 
on  a  farm  near  Wrightsburg  in  McLean 
county.  The  despatch  further  states  that 
the  specimens  of  the  mineral  were  secured 
and  are  being  displayed  by  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  who  has  just  returned  front 
conducting  revival  services  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Kentucky  is  famous  for  its  old  rye. 
but  we  have  always^  understood  that  the 
native  inhabitants  could  properly  assinu' 
late  large  quantities  without  being  par* 
ticularly  affected.  Kentucky,  however,  ts 
a  State  that  will  have  its  own  way,  s® 


having  thus  been  maintained  in  1907.  The  his  interest  in  Colorado,  nor  deprive  our  why  not  discover  a  seam  of  white  coal? 
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CORRESPONDENCE  AND  DISCUSSION 


The  Fire-  and  Wet-assay  of 
Silver  Ores 


Owing  to  the  volatility  of  silver  the 
fire  assay  for  all  classes  of  argentiferous 
ores  is  considered  slightly  inaccurate, 
giving  low  results,  due  in  the  main  to  this 
cause  and  also  to  absorption  by  the  cupel. 
Furman,  in  his  “Manual  of  Assaying,” 
gives  tables  showing  the  loss  of  gold  and 
of  silver,  where  known  amounts  have 
l)een  assayed  by  both  methods.  These 
tests  show  that  the  average  silver  loss  is 
greater  by  0.04  per  cent,  in  the  crucible 
assay  than  in  the  scorification  assay. 

R.  W.  Lodge,  in  “Notes  on  Assaying,” 
shows  a  loss  of  from  0.99  to  4.97  per  cent., 
due  to  the  varying  temperature  of  the 
muffle  during  cupellation.  I  was  unable 
to  find,  in  the  text-books  on  assaying, 
any  tables  giving  a  comparison  of  the  two 
methods  of  fire  assay  with  Volhard’s 
volumetric  assay.  Believing  that  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  subject  would  be  of 
interest,  the  data  given  in  the  following 
table  were  compiled  from  work  done  in 
the  laboratories  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

The  ores  used  for  these  experiments 
were  taken  from  the  collection  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  geology.  No.  i  sample  was 
almost  pure  Colorado  galena;  No.  2,  a 
representative  quartz  ore,  carrying  a 
small  amount  of  pyrites;  No.  3,  a  basic 
iron,  not  quite  a  true  limonite,  but  con¬ 
taining  about  35  per  cent,  iron;  No.  4 
was  pure  pyrite;  No.  5,  a  combination 
of  lead  and  iron  sulphides  from  the 
Black  Hills  district;  No.  6,  a  heavy 
quartz  ore;  No.  7,  a  free  milling  galena 
from  the  Hermosa  district  of  Arizona, 
containing  a  small  amount  of  malachite; 
No.  8,  a  heavy  silicate  grading  into  a  jas¬ 
per  and  carrying  the  silver  as  sylvanite; 
No.  9,  common  quartz  ore;  No,  10,  an 
ore  of  the  same  class  as  No.  8.  All  of 
the  ores  carried  some  iron  ranging  from 
about  I  to  35  per  cent.  In  preparing  the 
ores  for  assay,  each  was  ground  to  pass 
an  80-mesh  sieve.  After  mixing  thor¬ 
oughly  the  samples  were  taken. 

In  the  scorification  and  crucible  assays 
the  tables  in  Furman’s  manual  were  used 
to  figure  the  charges  and  0.1  and  0.5  a.t. 
was  used  in  each  assay.'  Duplicates  were 
tun  and  where  the  results  varied  more 
than  I  oz.  per  ton,  new  assays  were  made 
For  the  wet  assay,  Volhard’s  method  01 
precipitating  the  silver  from  a  nitric  acid 
solution  by  means  of  a  standardized  solu¬ 
tion  of  potassium-sulphocyanate  was  used. 


The  solution  was  standardized  against  a 
known  amount  of  silver  nitrate  and  then 
checked  against  a  known  amount  of  sil¬ 
ver  foil  which  had  been  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid. 

After  weighing,  the  samples  were  di¬ 
gested  for  five  hours  in  concentrated  nit¬ 
ric  acid,  and  then  titrated.  The  volume  of 
the  solution  and  the  amount  of  acid  was 
the  same  in  the  various  tests.  The  ores 
carried  enough  iron  to  supply  the  neces¬ 
sary  indicator.  • 

Both  the  scorification  and  crucible  assays 
were  made  in  a  furnace  heated  with 
gasolene.  The  buttons  were  cupelled  upon 
2}4-in.  cupels. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  different 
methods  were  as  follows : 


RESULTS  OP  THE  ASSAYS. 


Assay 

Number. 

Scorification 
Oz.  Per  Ton. 

Crucible, 
Oz.  Per  Ton. 

Volumetric, 
Oz.  Per  Ton. 

1 

13.82 

14.14 

44.83 

3 

nil 

1.35 

9.688 

3 

1.408 

3.34 

2.422 

4 

19.23 

30.57 

8.477 

5 

9.54 

8.82 

25.431 

6 

29.885 

29.89 

32.091 

7 

31.485 

32.67 

32.37 

8 

646.428 

671.494 

363.54 

9 

1.932 

2.736 

9.688 

10 

441.22 

468.328 

261.912 

These  results  seem  to  show  that  the  wet 
method  of  assaying  ores  is,  in  7  cases  out 
of  10,  inaccurate,  and  also  that  the  scori¬ 
fication  assay  will,  in  most  cases,  give 
results  a  trifle  lower  than  the  crucible 
assay  where  a  larger  amount  of  ore  is 
used.  But  the  wet  method  of  assaying 
ores  for  silver  can  be  accomplished  in 
20  min.  Results  of  later  experiments 
showed  that  the  ores  which  had  been 
boiled  in  nitric  acid'  for  10  min.  gave 
results  as  accurate  as  those  secured  when 
the  ores  were  digested  for  24  hours. 

The  wet  assay  seems  to  offer  a  prac¬ 
tical  method  for  the  field-assay  of  ores 
for  silver  by  the  prospector.  The  only 
apparatus  needed  is  a  bottle  of  nitric  acid, 
several  flasks  and  a  standardized  solu¬ 
tion  of  potassium  sulphocyanate,  which 
can  be  introduced  from  a  pipette. 

G,  W.  Kneisly. 
University  of  Oklahoma, 

Norman,  Okla.,  Jan.  6,  1908. 
[Experienced  assayers  will  not  join  our 
correspondent  in  condemning  the  Volhard 
method  upon  the  evidence  submitted. 
Mitric  acid  can  not  be  depended  upon  to 
dissolve  all  the  silver  in  ores  of  all  sorts 
and  descriptions.  Mr.  Kneisly  neglects 
to  state  whether  or  not  he  tested  the  resi- 
lues  from  the  nitric-acid  solutions  for 


silver,  also  the  amount  of  ore  taken  and 
the  number  of  check  analyses  made.  For 
testing  the  accuracy  of  methods,  80-mesh 
pulp  is  too  coarse  to  give  close  results  on 
unknown  ores,  and  even  in  commercial 
assaying  it  is  customary  to  run  more  than 
two  duplicate  scorifications.  It  is  hazard¬ 
ous  to  draw  sweeping  conclusions  from  a 
few  results,  especially  when  they  agree 
no  better  than  those  submitted.  Some 
years  ago  a  smelting  works  assayer  ran 
about  30  duplicate  assays  of  five  scorifica¬ 
tions  each  every  day  for  two  months  to 
determine  the  value  of  a  sampling  ma¬ 
chine,  and  even  then  the  results  were  not 
regarded  as  conclusive. — Editor.] 


Coal-dust  Firing  of  Reverberatory 
Furnaces 

I  wish  to  dissent  from  the  conclusions 
reached  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  Journal  of  Jan.  ii,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  because  of  the  recovery 
of  heat  by  waste-heat  boilers,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  deposition  of  ash,  that  coal- 
dust  firing  will  not  offer  any  advantage 
to  large  reverberatories  with  attached 
steam  boilers.  I  believe  the  contrary  to 
be  the  case. 

Smelter  managers  who  have  waste-heat 
boilers  are  as  anxious  to  secure  a  large 
smelting  ratio  per  pound  of  coal  as  those 
whose  gases  go  directly  to  the  stack. 
Coal-dust  firing  will  deliver  to  the  rever¬ 
beratory  and  to  its  attached  boiler,  more 
effective  heat  units  to  the  pound  of  fuel 
than  grate  firing.  Its  combustion  is  far 
more  perfect,  no  excess  of  air  over  the 
theoretical  need  be  used  and  there  is  no 
loss  of  unburned  carbon  in  the  ash.  The 
smelting  ^f  a  pound  of  metal  and  the 
generation  of  a  pound  of  steam  can  there¬ 
fore  be  accomplished  with  less  fuel  and 
the  saving  is  as  important  when  boilers 
are  attached  as  when  not.  There  will 
also  be  effected  the  same  saving  in  labor, 
the  same  increase  in  capacity  and  the 
same  continuity  of  operation  in  the  two 
cases  and  each  of  these  factors  will  add 
to  the  economy  of  the  reverberatory 
process. 

In  Mr.  Sorensen’s  report  of  his  experi¬ 
ments  with  dust  firing  at  the  Highland 
Boy  smelter  in  1905,  he  states  that  an  in¬ 
crease  in  capacity  over  grate  firing  of  30 
per  cent  resulted  with  the  use  of  24  per 
cent,  less  coal.  When  the  flues  were 
clear  at  Cananea  an  increase  in  capacity 
and  saving  in  fuel  considerably  greater 
than  the  above  was  indicated. 
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If  grate  firing  is  used  and  if  the  de¬ 
mand  for  steam  is  equal  to  the  capacity 
of  the  waste-heat  boilers,  supplementary 
boilers  must  be  kept  under  steam  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  deficiency  which  will  occur  dur¬ 
ing  barring  down,  when  so  much  cold  air 
enters  as  to  reduce  very  greatly  the  steam 
product  of  the  waste-heat  boiler.  With 
coal-dust  firing  there  will  be  secured  such 
continuity  of  operation  as  to  render  the 
above  unnecessary. 

Advantages  of  the  Waste-heat  Boiler 

The  application  of  a  steam  boiler  to  a 
reverberatory  instead  of  adding  difficul¬ 
ties  due  to  the  deposited  ash,  is  actually 
the  cure  for  these  troubles.  The  ash  from 
pulverized  coal,  when  first  formed,  con¬ 
sists  of  light  flocculent  particles  readily 
carried  by  the  gases  at  a  moderate  veloc¬ 
ity,  and  when  deposited  by  the  slowing 
down  of  the  flue  gases  or  at  bends  in  the 
flue,  will  remain  as  separate  particles  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  at  least  an 
hour  or  two,  and  if  regularly  removed 
through  suitable  clean-out  doors  or  from 
collecting  pockets,  no  clogging  of  the  flue 
should  occur.  However,  if  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  exposed  to  such  a  temperature  as 
is  present  in  the  flue  of  a  reverberatory, 
these  ashes  will  slowly  agglomerate  into 
a  porous  clinker  of  considerable  strength. 
In  the  original  flue  at  Cananea,  which  was 
quite  long,  there  were  three  90-deg.  bends 
and  it  was  at  these  points,  which  were 
wholly  unprovided  with  clean-out  doors, 
where  the  flues  become  clogged. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
clinker  it  is  only  necessary  to  reduce  the 
temperature  of  the  gases  below  the 
clinkering  temperature  of  the  ash  and  the 
interposition  of  a  steam  boiler  is  the 
most  practical  means  of  so  doing.  It  will 
rapidly  absorb  the  heat  of  the  gases  and 
ash,  and  the  latter  remaining  in  its  finely 
divided  form  will  readily  be  carried  over 
to  the  collecting  flues.  Where  deposited 
at  all,  whether  on  the  boiler  tubes  or  at 
other  points,  it  can  readily  be  removed 
by  a  steam  or  air  blast. 

One  of  the  most  destructive  influences 
to  which  the  roof  of  a  reverberatory  is 
subjected  is  the  variation  in  temperature 
caused  by  the  entrance  of  cold  air  during 
barring  down.  With  coal-dust  firing  there 
is  practically  no  variation  in  furnace  tem¬ 
perature  and  the  roof  will  stand  corre¬ 
spondingly  better.  At  the  time  that  coal- 
dust  firing  was  installed  the  arch  over 
the  fire  in  the  Cananea  furnace,  on  which 
both  the  direct  heat  of  the  fire  and  the 
draft  of  cold  air  impinged  directly,  was 
in  such  a  condition  that  immediate  repairs 
were  contemplated.  After  the  application 
of  pulverized  fuel  no  further  deteriora¬ 
tion  occurred  and  no  repairs  were  made 
up  to  the  time  the  smelter  shut  down. 

,  Edward  G.  Thomas. 

New  York,  Jan.  14,  1908. 


The  Forest  Reserve  and  the 
Mining  Laws 

The  forest  reserve  law  is  bearing  the 
same  fruit  in  New  Mexico  as  it  produced 
in  other  mining  localities  of  the  West  and 
Southwest ;  employment  at  fair  wages  of  a 
few  commissioners  in  forest  reserve  work, 
good  men* in  their  way,  but  having  at 
best  but  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
mining  industry,  its  rights  or  require¬ 
ments  ;  next,  a  small  army  of  range  riders ; 
an  ever-increasing  stream  of  white  lumber 
and  timbers  downward  from  the  mountain 
slopes  to  points  on  the  railroads,  and  a 
steady  stream  of  money  pouring  into  the 
coffers  at  Washington.  This  is  one  side. 

The  effects  upon  mining  are  less  pleas¬ 
ing:  the  necessary  closing  down  of  many 
mines  and  mills  remote  from  coal  supplies, 
owing  to  the  advanced  price  of  lumber, 
timber  and  fuel  under  forest  reserve  laws ; 
the  refusal  by  the  government  of  the  right 
of  entry  on  veins,  lodes,  deposits  and 
placers  known  by  experienced  miners  and 
prospectors  to  be  subject  to  entry  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  mining  laws  now  in  force ;  the 
mistake  when  right  of  entry  on  mineral 
lands  is  in  dispute,  of  sending  a  man 
wholly  and  utterly  incapable,  with  but  lit¬ 
tle  theory  and  no  practice,  to  settle  the 
difficulty;  a  marked  decrease  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  working  mines;  a  serious  thinning 
in  the  ranks  of  the  prospector  and  mine 
developer;  and  a  general  and  wide  spread 
depression  in  mining  and  prospecting — 
this  is  the  other  side. 

The  right  of  entry  on  mineral-bearing 
veins,  deposits  and  placers  has  no  doubt 
been  wrongfully  denied  by  government  of¬ 
ficials  in  thousands  of  cases,  such  refusals 
being  in  flat  contradiction  of  the  laws  un¬ 
der  which  prospecting  and  mining  has 
flourished  for  so  many  years. 

A  Concrete  Example 
A  case  which  came  under  my  observa¬ 
tion  will  serve  as  an  example.  In  No¬ 
vember,  1906,  Mr.  X  located  a  placer  claim 
in  Big  Rosa  gulch  in  the  San  Mateo 
mountains  near  Rosedale,  Socorro  county. 
New  Mexico.  This  placer  is  directly  un¬ 
der  the  erosion  and  flow  of  the  Baking 
Powder  gold  quartz  mine  known  to  con¬ 
tain  free  gold  in  paying  quantities.  Mr.  X 
complied  with  all  the  requirements  of 
the  U.  S.  laws  governing  placer  claims, 
including  assessment  work,  surveying, 
monumenting  and  recording  in  the  county 
records  of  Socorro.  Some  time  in  the 
spring  of  1907  the  Government  asked  for 
and  received  bids  for  the  spruce  and  pine 
timber  in  Big  Rosa  gulch,  which  with  the 
entire  San  Mateo  range  of  mountains  is  on 
the  forest  reserve.  When  government  em¬ 
ployees  went  to  work  marking  trees  and 
allotting  the  timber  to  different  saw  mill 
companies,  the  timber  on  Mr.  X’s  placer 
came  under  the  government  hammer. 

Mr.  X  objected  and  produced  his  proofs 
of  right  of  entry.  This  right  was  denied. 


Time  was  asked  for  development  work 
which  would  prove  Mr.  X’s  right  of  entry; 
this  was  also  denied.  Finally  a  so-called 
mining  expert  was  sent  from  Washington 
to  decide  the  case.  This  young  man  was 
no  better  qualified  to  act  in  the  matter 
than  the  average  Digger  Indian.  Every 
expression  touching  mineralogy  ami  geol¬ 
ogy  disclosed  his  ignorance.  He  decided 
in  favor  of  his  master,  the  United  States 
Government,. and  the  timber  is  being  swept 
from  the  mountain  sides. 

Objections  to  the  Forest  Reserve  L.\w 

The  forest  reserve  will  prove  a  disap¬ 
pointment  to  the  Government  and  an  out¬ 
rage  to  the  mountaineer,  miner,  prospector 
and  home  builder  of  the  West  and  South¬ 
west.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  isolated 
cases,  lode  and  placer  claims  have  been 
located  for  the  timber  only,  and  after  sale 
of  the  timber  the  claims  have-  been  aban¬ 
doned.  But  such  cases  prove  the  excep¬ 
tion,  not  the  rule,  and  such  practices  are 
always  discountenanced  by  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  miners  and  prospectors. 

The  attempt  of  the  Government  to 
rectify  this  evil  by  means  of  the  forest  re¬ 
serve  laws  as  at  present  administered,  is  in 
my  opinion  equivalent  to  removing  a  small 
boil,  and  grafting  in  its  place  a  malignant 
cancer. 

A  few  ojections  to  the  forest  reserve 
law  are  as  follows:  (i)  It  does  not  re¬ 
serve.  (2)  It  benefits  a  few  hundreds  and 
injures  many  thousands.  (3)  It  retards 
the  mining  industry,  and  the  development 
of  the  West  and  Southwest.  (4)  It  con¬ 
flicts  with  the  mining  laws  under  which  the 
prospector  and  miner  opened  the  territory 
to  the  world. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  no 
blame  attaches  to  any  official  or  employee 
of  the  Government.  The  trouble  is  higher 
up  and  will  never  be  settled  until  it  is 
settled  "right.” 

A.  Lawrence  Heister. 

Magdalena,  N.  M.,  Jan.  5,  1908. 


Freight  Rates  on  Coal  in 
Missouri 

While  in  Missouri  recently  I  found  a 
curious  condition  of  affairs  as  regards 
freight  rates  on  coal.  The  Missouri  State 
Board  of  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Com¬ 
missioners  had  issued  an  order  establish¬ 
ing  the  coal  tariff  on  a  purely  mileage  basis 
by  virtue  of  whoch  the  railroad  rate  on 
coal  from  the  Illinois  mines  was  reduced 
from  $1.80  to  95c.  per  ton.  The  endeavor 
was  made  to  favor  the  Missouri  mines  by 
putting  them  on  a  pure  mileage  basis,  but 
the  order  was  soon  rescinded  and  is  still 
held  in  abeyance,  as  it  was  found  that  the 
Illinois  coals,  of  better  quality,  mined 
cheaply  from  thick  seams,  could  cross  the 
State  of  Missouri  from  the  Springfield, 
Ill.,  district  on  a  through  rate  of  $1.25  to 
the  Missouri  river. 
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Missouri  coals,  mined  from  compara¬ 
tively  thill  seams,  and  of  only  fair  quality 
have  always  suffered  from  the  competition 
of  the  thick  seam  coal,  mined  in  southern 
and  central  Illinois.  These  coals  are  usu¬ 
ally  of  better  quality  than  the  average 
Missouri  coals,  and,  as  a  rule,  better  pre¬ 
pared,  and  the  Illinois  operator  usually 
dumps  his  surplus  on  Missouri  markets. 
Moveover  Kansas  coal  has  also  been  a 
strong  competitor  of  the  Missouri  coal  in 
the  chief  markets,  viz. :  Kansas  City  and 
Omaha.  The  instance  cited  shows  the 
futility  of  any  one  State  trying  to  legislate 
on  such  matters.' 

This  action  of  the  Missouri  State  Board 
of  Warehouse  and  Railroad  Commission¬ 
ers  has  attracted  the  attention  of  coal 
men  and  miners  and  has  been  protested 
against.  It  is,  as  a  consequence,  held  in 
abeyance.  L.  L.  R. 

Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Jan.  4,  1908. 


The  Explosion  at  Monongah 
Coal  Mines 


In  the  report  of  the  explosion  at  Nos. 
t  and  8  Monongah  coal  mines,  by  Floyd 
W.  Parsons,  in  the  Journal  of  Dec.  14,  it 
is  suggested  that  the  initial  ignition  of 
coal  dust  was  caused  by  an  electric  cur¬ 
rent.  I  take  it  that  the  No.  6  mine,  in 
which  ignition  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place,  was  worked  by  electric  locomo¬ 
tives,  in  the  usual  way,  the  locomotives 
taking  their  current  from  overhead  trol¬ 
ley  wires,  and  the  rails  being  used  as  the 
return  conductors,  the  pressure  being  280 
volts.  When  the  trip  of  cars  ran  back 
down  the  slope,  it  is  supposed  that  it  dis¬ 
lodged  the  insulators  supporting  the  trol¬ 
ley  wire  itself  to  the  ground.  If  this  was 
so,  a  pressure  of  280  volts  would  be  pres¬ 
ent  between  any  portion  of  the  trolley 
"ire  lying  on  the  ground,  or  near  the 
ground,  and  any  portion  of  the  rails  in 
the  neighborhood. 

Supposing  that  the  trolley  wire  was 
broken,  at  the  same  time  as  its  insulator 
was  dislodged,  the  following  wduld  prob¬ 
ably  happen ;  the  wire  would  fall  upon  the 
rail,  and  would  then  spring  away  a  short 
distance;  when  the  wire  touched  the  rail, 
a  short  circuit  .would  be  formed,  and  when 
It  sprang  away,  a  spark  would  pass  be¬ 
tween  the  wire  and  the  rail,  and  as  the 
pressure  was  still  present  in  the  wire,  an 
arc  would  be  pulled  out,  just  as  in  an  arc 
lamp.  The  action  would  be,  in  fact,  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  as  that  which  takes  place 
when  an  arc  lamp  is  switched  on.  Under 
those  conditions  a  pressure  of  280  volts 
would  maintain  an  arc  i  in.  long,  or 
*'en  more. 

.\CTION  OF  THE  DuST 

is  stated  in  Mr.  Parson’s  report  that 
ihe  mine  roads  were  very  thickly  coated 
With  coal  dust.  The  runaway  cars  would 
1*1  P'^bly  stir  up  a  certain  portion  of  the 
[!  coal  dust,  and  the  intense  heat  produced 


by  the  arc  formed  between  the  trolley  wire 
and  the  rails  would  be  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  to  ignite  any  coal  dust  present  within 
at  least  some  inches,  while  probably  there 
would  be  a  considerable  quantity  actually 
in  the  arc  itself.  The  sequence  would 
follow  the  usual  course  of  all  explosions, 
as  I  understand  them.  Immediately  the 
arc  was  formed,  a  certain  portion  of  the 
coal  dust  would  be  burned,  and  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  heat  would  be  liberated 
by  the  burning  coal  dust  to  ignite  further 
portions  of  coal  dust  beyond,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  certain  quantity  of  hot  gases 
would  be  formed.  The  combined  action 
would  tend  to  raise  the  coal  dust  in  more 
cr  less  of  a  cloud,  which  would  facilitate 
its  further  combustion,  the  further  and 
more  rapid  generation  of  hot  gases,  the 
very  rapid  expansion  of  the  gases  as  they 
were  formed,  and  of  the  air  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  all  the  attendant  results  we 
know  as  explosion. 

The  passage  of  the  explosive  wave  into 
the  No.  8  mine,  and  its  disastrous  effects 
there,  will  probably  be,  as  Mr.  Parsons 
explained,  due  to  the  resistance  the  ex¬ 
plosive  wave  met  with-  in  that  direction. 
The  explosive  wave  would  pass  outward 
in  both  directions  from  the  point  where 
ignition  hrst  took  place,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  No.  6  slope,  would  blow  out  the 
cloud  of  coal  dust  and  smoke,  as  was 
^een,  comparatively  harmlessly,  but  in  its 
passages  in  the  opposite  direction  it  would 
meet  with  resistance,  which  would  cause 
compression  of  the  gases,  and  of  the  air 
in  front,  this  leading  to  further  genera¬ 
tion  of  heat,  perhaps  fresh  explosions, 
and  so  on. 

.  I  should  mention  that  if  an  arc  was 
formed  between  the  trolley  wire  dnd  the 
rails,  it  would  leave  evidence  in  the  trol¬ 
ley  wire  and  possibly  in  the  rails  to  which 
it  sparked.  The  end  of  a  metallic  con¬ 
ductor,  from  which  a  spark  has  passed,  is 
always  fused,  and  nearly  always  in  the 
form  of  a  button.  Anyone  who  has  once 
seen  the  end  of  a  conductor,  from  which 
a  spark  has  passed,  could  not  mistake  it. 

Sydney  F.  Walker. 

Bath,  England,  Dec.  24,  1907. 


The’ Weaver  District,  Arizona 

In  the  Journal  of  Jan.  25  an  article 
by  J.  E.  Russell,  of  Prescott,  Arizona, 
contains  some  statements  concerning  the 
Octave  mine  and  neighboring  operations 
that  Seriously  conflict  with  data  which  I 
know  to  be  reliable. 

For  instance,  the  article  says  that  from 
July,  1900,  to  March,  1905,  the  Octave  had 
“returns  of  shipments  of  bullion  to  the 
mint  aggregating  more  than  $1,500,000.” 
The  1904  report  of  the  Governor  of  Ari¬ 
zona  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  says 
that  the  Octave  “produced  more  than 
$2,000,000  during  the  past  four  years  of 
active  operation.” 

The  article  also  speaks  of  “other  good 


prospects  (in  the  Weaver  district),  but 
few  have  been  developed  to  a  depth  ex¬ 
ceeding  30  ft.  and  many  have  only  the^ 
usual  lo-ft.  hole.”  This  is  certainly  mis¬ 
leading.  The  Rincon  mine  has  a  shaft 
down  1058  ft.  with  5000  ft.  in  lateral  work. 
The  Peterson  property  (seven  patented 
claims)  has  a  shaft  275  ft.  deep  with  at 
least  1000  ft.  in  drifts  and  tunnels.  The 
Bishop  property  (immediate  extension  of 
the  Octave)  has  a  loo-ft.  shaft  and  a 
looo-ft.  drift.  One  of  the  Levithans  has  a 
300-ft.  shaft,  and  the  other  is  even  more 
largely  developed.  The  Commodore 
(Southwestern  Development  Company) 
has  one  shaft  130  ft.  deep,  two  shafts  of 
90  ft.  each,  one  of  50  ft.,  and  an  aggregate 
of  enough  development  work  on  ii.  of  its 
22  claims  to  have  the  ii  approved  for  pat¬ 
ent,  averaging  $500  worth  of  work  per 
claim  according  to  law.  The  Alvarado  is 
said  to  be  down  500  ft,  and  the  Congress 
(which  is  also  in  the  Weaver  district)  is 
down  over  4000  ft.  with  over  50  miles  of 
underground  workings. 

The  fact  is,  there  is  scarcely  a  mining 
operation  in  this  district  that  is  not  down 
from  50  to  200  ft.  at  least,  and  these  state¬ 
ments  of  the  article  referred  to  are  there¬ 
fore  not  only  incorrect  but  also  calculated 
to  be  damaging  to  all  the  mining  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Octave 
mine.  H.  A.  Bomberger. 

Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Jan.  27,  1908. 

Peters’  “Principles  of  Copper 
Smelting”  and  the  Metric 
System 

In  the  JoukN.KL  of  Nov.  23,  pp.  985,  Dr. 
Peters  tells  Professor  Schaffner  that  the 
expression  0.0068572  per  cent,  gold  in 
ore,  would  be  less  informing  to  English 
readers  than  0.2  oz.  per  ton.  I-  doubt 
it.  But  the  real  question  is,  whether 
68.5  grams  per  ton  is  less  informing  than 
2  oz.  3  dwt.  15  grains  or  thereabouts.  We 
all  know  that  a  tonne  is  a  million  grams; 
but  who  knows  how  many  pennyweight 
make  a  ton,  long  or  short? 

I  am  glad  that  the  proportion  of  zinc  is 
expressed  decimally  everywhere.  Would 
Dr.  Peters  like  to  describe  blende  as  9 
cwt.  57  lb.  3  oz.  per  ton?  ' 

C.  Harpur. 

Nenthead,  Eng.,  Dec.  4,  1907. 


Natural  ventilation  is  depended  upon 
by  almost  all  metal  mines  to  furnish  the 
air  to  the  stopes.  The  shaft  is  generally 
the  only 'place  serving  as  ingress  to  the 
mine  for  the  air.  Consequently  every 
reasonable  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
facilitate  the  flow  of  air  through  the  shaft. 
The  pump,  or  ladder,  compartment  should, 
therefore,  be  lined  and  thus  separated 
from  the  hoisting  compartments ;  then  the 
passage  of  the  cages  or  skips  through  the 
shafts  will  not  interfere  with  the  air  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  pump  compariment. 
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New  Publications 


Mining^  Mineral  and  Geological  Law 

OF  THE  United  States.  By  Charles 

H.  Shamel.  Pp.  627;  illustrated.  6x9 

in.;  cloth,  $5.  New  York,  1907: 

Hill  Publishing  Company. 

Contents.  Geology  and  allied  sciences 
— definitions.  Property  in  minerals.  Legal 
definitions  of  mineral  and  ore.  Theories 
of  ore  formation  and  classification.  Right 
of  extralateral  pursuit  of  vein.  Public 
domain  and  mining  laws  applying.  Ac¬ 
quisition  of  mining  rights.  Scientific  defi¬ 
nitions  of  veins,  etc.  Legal  definition  of 
vein  or  lode.  Legal  definitions  of  apex, 
strike,  dip,  etc.  Extralateral  rights.  Tun¬ 
nels,  etc.  Discussion  of  proposed  repeal 
of  extralateral  law.  Placers.  Water. 
Miscellaneous  uses  of  geology  in  law. 
Forms  and  procedure  for  locating  mining 
claims.  Forms  and  procedures  for  ob¬ 
taining  patents.  Appendix.  Bibliography. 
Classification  of  rocks  and  geological  for¬ 
mations. 

In  this  general  notice,  I  shall  follow 
a  formula,  dictated  to  me  nearly  half  a 
century  ago,  by  a  great  journalist,  who, 
employing  me  to  review  a  new  scientific 
book,  said: 

“What  my  readers  want  to  know  is, 
first,  whether  such  a  book  was  needed; 
secondly,  how  the  author  proposes  to 
satisfy  that  need,  if  it  exists;  and,  thirdly, 
with  what  degree  of  completeness  and 
merit  he  has  executed  his  intention.” 

Apart  from  such  reviews  as  those  of 
Macaulay,  in  most  .of  ..which  the  book 
under  discussion  was  chiefly  used  as  the 
text,  for  a  brilliant  essay  upon  its  theme. 
I  must  confess  that,  after  all  these  inter¬ 
vening  years,  I  know  of  no  better  guide 
to  the  book-reviewer  than  the  one  I  have 
cited,  which  has  been,  though  unavowed, 
my  rule  in  the  discharge  of  innumerable 
tasks  of  this  kind.  Applying  it  in  the 
present  instance,  1  would  say: 

I.  The  author  disclaims  the  purpose 
of  supplanting  by  this  treatise  either,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  classical  works  on  the 
U.  S.  mining  law,  which  will  remain  in¬ 
dispensable  to  lawyers,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  books  and  monographs  on 
geology  and  ore  deposits,  which  will  re¬ 
main  indispensable  to  experts  in  those  de¬ 
partments  of  science;  but  he  thinks  there 
is  room  between  these  two  classes  for  a 
useful  book,  which  will  enlighten  the  in¬ 
telligent  layman,  interested  in  mining,  as 
to  the  legal  relations  of  that  industry,  and 
the  geological  conditions  which  (as  I 
think,  unnecessarily  and  most  unfortu¬ 
nately),  profoundly  affect  those  relations 
in  certain  parts  of  the  United  States, 
though  nowhere  else  in  the  civilized 
world.  In  his  perception  of  the  probable 
usefulness  of  such  a  book,  he  may  be 
right;  but  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  hft 
has  missed  the  opportunity  of  supplying  a 
much  more  pressing  general  need.  For 
the  mining  law  which  he  expounds  is 


mainly  (apart  from  certain  incidental 
items,  which  I  will  not  here  stop  to 
enumerate),  not  mining  law  at  all,  but 
simply  the  system  regulating  the  disposal 
of  public  mineral  lands  by  the  United 
States  and  the  subordinate  conditions  im¬ 
posed  upon  holders  of  possessory  title  by 
the  several  States  and  Territories  included 
in  the  region  to  which  the  U.  S.  law  ap¬ 
plies.  Now,  the  immensely  greater  part 
of  our  mining  industry  is  carried  on  in 
States  wholly  outside  of  the  region 
favored  (or  cursed)  with  the  U.  S.  law 
of  mining  titles.  In  all  those  States,  there 
are  real  mining  laws,  i.e.,  laws  governing 
the  operations  of  mining,  apart  from  the 
conditions  of  mining  titles.  A  summary 
of  these  statutes  would  have  been  much 
more  useful,  and  would  have  appealed  to 
a  much  larger  constituency,  than  any 
abridged  re-slatement  of  the  U.  S.  law 
for  the  sale  of  mineral  lands,  which  en¬ 
tirely  ignores  the  actual  subsequent  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  purchaser.  However,  it  is 
not  quite  fair  to  blame  an  author  for  not 
having  eng;aged  in  a  totally  different  un¬ 
dertaking;  and  I  content  myself,  there¬ 
fore,  with  hoping  that  Dr.  Shamel,  or 
some  other  competent  person,  may  be 
moved  to  supply  what  seems  to  me  a  more 
important  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
true  mining  law.  Such  a  contribution,  if 
it  contained  a  critical  digest  of  foreign 
codes,  might  furnish  to  American  State 
legislatures  some  hints,  based  upon  the 
experience  of  centuries,  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  which  they  have  hitherto  so 
lightly  handled,  chiefly  at  the  dictation  of 
“organized  labor.” 

2.  The  method  by  which  the  author 
proposes  to  carry  out  his  own  conception 
is  to  give  a  summary  outline  of  geological 
theories,  and  a  summary  statement  of 
legal  principles,  legislative  enactments, 
and  judicial  decisions,  to  which  are  added, 
passim,  historical  and  critical  comments  of 
his  own,  which  belong  in  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  class,  since  they  constitute,  not 
declarations  of  existing  science  or  law, 
offered  for  the  giiidance  of  the  reader, 
but  arguments  and  explanations  which, 
however  suggestive  or  weighty,  cannot  be 
deemed  authoritative.  It  seems  to  me 
that  nobody  can  be  misled  by  the  inter¬ 
calated  individual  opinions  of  the  author, 
and  therefore  that  they  do  not  impair  the 
practical  value  of  his  work.  Consequently, 
I  accept  his  method  as  entirely  legitimate, 
and  worthy  of  such  candid  praise  as  the 
manner  of  its  execution  may  deserve. 

3.  In  the  performance  of  his  design,  so 
far  as  the  department  of  geology  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  author  has  done  about  as  well 
as  anybody  could  be  expected  to  do. 
Geological  facts  and  theories  ought  not  to 
be  involved  in  the  title  to  real  estate ;  they 
are  not  thus  involved,  outside  of  certain 
regions  in  this  country;  the  U.  S.  law 
for  the  sale  of  mineral  land  in  those  par¬ 
ticular  regions  was  framed  in  total  ignor¬ 
ance  of  geological  science  as  it  now 


exists ;  nobody  can  state  that  science  to¬ 
day  so  as  to  make  it  fit  the  terms  of  that 
law ;  and  any  statement  of  it,  as  a  mere 
auxiliary  portion  of  a  manual  of  U.  S. 
mining  law,  is  likely  to  take  up  more  room 
than  it  is  worth,  and  possibly  to  do  harm 
by  giving  the  reader  that  “little  knowl¬ 
edge”  which  is  “a  dangerous  thing," 
especially  if  it  leads  him  to  feel  that  it 
is  all  he  needs  to  know.  Dr.  Shamel  has 
guarded  against  this  mischievous  result 
by  abundant  references  to  technical  litera¬ 
ture;  and  his  outline  of  the  subject, 
though  necessarily  sketchy,  and  perhaps 
somewhat  uncritical,  is  intelligent  and 
suggestive. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  his  statement 
of  the  law,  as  expressed  in  the  U.  S. 
Rev.  statutes,  together  with  their  judicial 
exposition  down  to  the  present  date.  Hb 
statements  under  this  head  are  always 
intelligent,  generally  correct,  and  very 
seldom  open  to  hostile  criticism  from  a 
legal  standpoint;  and,  since  he  furnishes, 
for  the  use  of  those  readers  who  desire 
more  detailed  guidance,  ample  references 
to  classic  authorities  and  official  reports,  I 
do  not  see  how  his  book  can  be  otherwise 
than  instructive  and  suggestive,  even  to 
those  whom  it  may  only  stimulate  to  fur¬ 
ther  research. 

In  the  third  department  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  subject,  namely,  that  of  his¬ 
torical  review  and  critical  argument,  and 
especially  the  author’s  defense  of  the 
“extralateral  right,”  as  a  feature  of  the 
“law,  of  the  apex,”  statements  and  opin¬ 
ions  are  advanced  with  which  I  cannot 
concur,  and  important  facts  and  condi¬ 
tions  are  ignored,  which,  in  my  judgment 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  But 
it  is  impossible  for  me,  at  the  present 
moment,  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of 
these  questions;  and,  therefore,  thanking 
the  author  for  his  flattering  mention  of 
my  name  in  this  connection,  L  reserve  for 
a  future  occasion  a  consideration  of  his 
views,  which,  whether  I  agree  with  them 
or  not,  are  clearly,  forcibly  and  courte¬ 
ously  expressed,  and  constitute  a  timely 
contribution  to  the  discussion  of  a  ques¬ 
tion  by  no  means  yet  out  of  date. 

R.  W.  Raymond. 


In  assaying  an  ore  containing  about  85 
per  cent,  silica,  7  per  cent,  alumina,  3  per 
cent,  ferric  oxide,  0.6  per  cent,  sulphur, 
and  0.02  per  cent,  to  0.03  per  cent,  seleni¬ 
um,  G.  B.  Hogenraad  (Journ.  Gieni, 
Met,  and  Min.  Soc.  of  South  Africa) 
found  that  by  using  carbonate  of  soda 
and  an  excess  of  litharge  better  agree¬ 
ment  in  check  assays  was  obtained  than 
if  borax  was  used  as  a  flux.  Owing 
cleaner  slags,  the  results  were  higher  m 
gold  and  silver  without  than  with  borax- 
For  such  ores,  carr3ring  i  to  2  oz.  goW 
and  7  to  14  oz.  silver,  he  recommends  the 
following  charge :  Sodium  carbonate, 
1 10  grams ;  litharge,  89.7  grams ;  charcoal 
0.3  grams;  ore.  2  A.  T. 
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Utah  Copper  Company 


The  summary  of  the  balance  sheet  as  of 
Jiuie  30,  1907,  shows: — Assets:  Cost  of 
property  acquired,  $5,702,572;  improve¬ 
ments,  $3,330,679;  ore  account,  $212,468; 
outside  investments  at  cost,  $140,000; 
accounts  receivable,  $90,580;  sinking 
fund,  $23,081 ;  storehouse  supplies,  $73255  *, 
copper  in  transit,  $425,598;  bank  bal¬ 
ance,  $35,802;  total,  _$io,094,037.  Lia¬ 
bilities:  Capital  stock,  $5,118,000;  ac¬ 
counts  payable,  $18,887 ;  sinking  fund, 
$16,682;  A.  S.  &  R.  Co.,  $47,991;  due 
to  general  treasury,  $422,216;  surplus 
(from  sale  of  stock)  $918,000 ;  balance  net 
earnings,  $588,261;  total,  $10,094,037. 

President  C.  M.  MacNeill,  in  his  re¬ 
port  to  the  stockholders,  says:  “Hereto¬ 
fore  our  fiscal  year  has  ended  on  June 
30,  but  it  is  now  proposed  to  change 
this  so  that  it  will  correspond  with  the 
calendar  year  and  consequently  our  next 
statement  will  embrace  the  18-months 
period  from  July  1,  1907,  to  Dec.  31,  1908. 
As  the  new  Garfield  plant  was  not  put  in 
operation  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
results  from  that  plant  do  not  appear  in 
the  statement  of  income. 

“The  operation  of  the  Garfield  plant  up 
to  the  present  time  has  fully  proved  the 
accuracy  of  the  previous  estimate,  al¬ 
though  operations  cannot  reach  their  max¬ 
imum  for  some  time  to  come.  At  this 
time  the  company  is  producing  at  the 
rate  of  3,000,000  lb.  of  copper  per  month, 
a'  a  cost  of  less  than  Syic.  per  pound 
average,  for  both  plants.  Of  this  output, 
approximately  four-fifths  is  coming  from 
the  Garfield  plant,  at  a  cost  under  8c. 
per  lb.  Our  experience  in  mining  by  steam 
shovel  has  proved  that  our  mining  costs 
should  not  exceed  25c.  per  ton.  The 
Garfield  plant  is  showing  results  as  above, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  ore  it  is 
now  receiving,  and  will  continue  to  re¬ 
ceive  for  some  months  to  come,  is  par¬ 
tially  oxidized  and  lower  grade  than  the 
average  ore  body  on  account  of  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  preventing  some  of  the 
surface  oxidized  material  from  becoming 
mixed  with  ore  as,  it  is  mined  by  shovels. 
Therefore,  in  i^iew  of  our  performance 
under  existing  conditions,  which  cannot  be 
brought  to  their  highest  degree  of  ef¬ 
ficiency  until  the  Garfield  plant  is  in  full 
operation,  and  the  steam-shovel  pits  are 
somewhat  further  opened  up,  thus  per¬ 
mitting  the  most  economical  working,  it 
can  be  stated  with  confidence  that  we 
should  be  producing  copper  within  the 
oext  12  months  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
per  lb.” 

_  General  Manager  D.  C.  Jackling  says 
h>  his  report :  “The  mine  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  approximately  90,000  ft.  of 
underground  workings.  The  ore  averages 
*bout  2  per  cent,  copper,  0.15  oz.  silver  and 
Oz.  gold  per  ton.  The  average  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  orebody  in  the  developed  zone, 
^vering  27  acres,  is  about  310  ft.,  equiva- 
to  60.000,000  tons  in  the  body.  About 


20,000,000  tons  has  been  blocked  out;  20,- 
000,000, tons  partially  developed  and  20,- 
000,000  tons  is  classed  as  undeveloped. 
In  the  72-acre  area  there  is  a  zone  of 
lower-grade  ore  averaging  1.5  per  cent, 
copper  and  containing  about  40,000,000 
tons.” 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  company, 
the  stockholders  voted  to  authorize  the 
issue  of  $1,500,000  of  6  per  cent,  con¬ 
vertible  bonds,  to  be  secured  by  a  second 
mortgage  on  all  of  the  company’s  property 
and  convertible  at  the  holders’  option  into 
stock  at  $20  per  share.  Proceeds  of  the 
bonds  sold  are  to  be  applied  to  increasing 
working  capital.  The  stockholders  voted 
also  to  increase  the  capital  stock  from 
$6,600,000  to  $7,500,000.  Of  this  amount 
all  but  $150,000  is  to  be  used  in  providing 
for  conversion  of  the  bonds.  Charles 
Hayden  and  William  B.  Thompson  were 
added  to  the  directorate  which  is  in¬ 
creased  from  seven  to  nine  members. 
They  are  prominently  identified  with  the 
Cumberland-Ely  Copper  Company  and  the 
Nevada  Consolidated  and  their  election 
to  the  Utah  board  is  surmised  to  indicate 
the  approach  of  closer  relations  between 
the  three  companies,  but  this  has  been 
contradicted  by  President  MacNeill. 


United  States  Steel  Corporation 

The  December  quarter  showed  a  falling 
off  of  $11,250,290  in  net  earnings  from  tb.e 
September  quarter.  The  statement  for  the 
quarter  ending  Dec.  31  and  for  the  full 
year  is  as  follows : 


Net  earnings . 

Quarter. 

Year. 

$160,984,477 

Depreciation,  etc . 

Interest,  etc . 

. $  6,177,798 

.  7,670,491 

$  24,164,729 
27,997,860 

Total  charges . 

. $13,848,289 

$  62,162,679 

Balance . . 

Appropriations . 

. $18,705,706 

.  16,346,432 

$108,821,898 

93,369,267 

Surplus . $  3,369,274  $  16,452,641 


Appropriations  for  the  December 
quarter  were  $6,304,919  for  dividend  of 
per  cent,  on  preferred  stock;  $2,541,- 
513  for  dividend  of  H  per  cent,  on  com¬ 
mon  stock;  $6,500,000  for  new  construc¬ 
tion  and  improvement.  The  unfilled  or¬ 
ders  on  the  books  Dec.  31  amounted  to 
4,624,533  tons,  which  compares  with 
6,425,008  tons  on  Sept.  30,  and  8,489,718 
tons  on  Dec.  31  last  year. 


New  Hope  for  the  Comstock 
Mines 

Special  Correspondence 


According  to  recent  advices,  a  highly 
important  strike  of  good  ore  has  been 
made  in  the  lower  levels  of  the  old  Com¬ 
stock  lode,  in  one  of  the  old.  mines.  On 
the  2200  level  of  the  Ophir  mine  a  6-ft. 
vein  of  ore  running  from  $80  to  $100  has 
been  encountered.  This  level  corresponds 
with  the  2350  of  the  Consolidated  Cali¬ 


fornia  &  Virginia.  No  ore  of  any  such 
value  has  ever  before  been  struck  at  any 
such  depth  on  the  Comstock,  and  if  the 
report  prove?  to  be  correct,  it  will  mean 
a  new  lease  of  life  for  the  famous  Nevada 
lode.  Some  years  ago  most  people  gave 
up  the  idea  of  rich  orebodies  being  found 
in  the  Comstock  lower,  levels,  although 
prospecting  has  continued.  Some  of  the 
San  Francisco  brokers  now  will  not 
handle  Comstock  stocks  at  all,  confining 
themselves  to  those  of  the  mines  in  the 
newer  Nevada  camps,  as  they  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  anything  of  value  in 
any  of  the  Comstock  mines.  But  should' 
this  strike  be  verified,  it  will  simply  prove 
that  the  great  Nevada  lode,  like  the 
Mother  Lode  region  of  California,  car¬ 
ries  rich  ore  with  depth,  as  it  did  on  the 
upper  levels  and  that  the  possibilities  of 
profitable  deep  mining  are  great,  to  say 
the  least. 

With  electric  pumps,  fans  and  lights, 
and  the  removal  of  hot  water  rapidly, 
without  the  aid  of  steam,  the  miners  may 
work  in  the  deep  levels  of  the  Comstock 
as  comfortably  as  elsewhere,  which  was 
not  formerly  the  case.  By  ample  ventila¬ 
tion,  the  situation  will  be  much  relieved. 
Moreover  the  work  may  naturally  be  car¬ 
ried  on  much  cheaper  than  in  those  days 
when  men  could  only  work  half  an  hour 
or  less  with  the  pick  at  one  time.  If  rich 
ore  is  there  at  the  depth  stated  in  one 
miine,  it  will  encourage  all  the  others  to 
continue  sinking.  The  pumping  systems 
in  vogue  at  the  present  day  are  much 
more  efficient  and  economical  than  those 
in  use  in  the  bonanza  days  of  the 
Comstock. 

Electricity,  in  supplanting  steam,  over¬ 
comes  much  of  the  inconvenience  and 
cost  brought  about  by  the  great  heat  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  old  days.  The  Comstock 
lode  is  known  as  one  of  the  richest  in  the 
history  of  mining  and  it  has  been  a  dis¬ 
appointment  to  thousands  of  miners  that 
its  richness  did  not  continue  ’with  the 
depth  attained  in  any  of  the  mines.  This 
strike  in  the  Ophir,  however,  will  be 
recognized  at  once  as  disproving  the  con¬ 
clusions  drawn  from  the  experience  of 
late  years.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
private  news  of  today  will  be  thoroughly 
verified  and  that  we  shall  see  a  revival  of 
active  and  profitable  mining  in  the  old 
Comstock  lode. 


The  melting  point  of  a  blast-furnace 
slag  can  be  determined  by  forming  the 
powdered  slag,  with  the  aid  of  dextrine, 
into  pyramids  the  size  of  Seger  cones, 
which  can  then  be  heated  while  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  noted  with  a  pyrometer.  The 
melting  points  of  iron  slag,  determined 
in  this  way,  have  been  found  to  range 
from  1305  to  1465  deg.  C.,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  pig-iron  produced. 


The  Selby  Smelting  and  Lead  Company, 
of  Vallejo  Junction,  Cal.,  is  erecting  a 
large  shot  tower  and  shot  works. 
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Personal 


Mining  and  metallurgical  engineers  are  in¬ 
vited  to  keep  Thi  Bmqinubii(u  and  Mining 
JouBNAL  Informed  oi  their  movements  and 
amraintments. 

C.  F.  Bahrs  has  returned  to  British 
Columbia  from  a  short  business  trip  to 
Mexico. 

J.  W.  Flanagan,  of  El  Oro,  Mexico, 
has  gone  to  St.  Lx)uis,  Mo.,  on  a  short 
business  trip. 

John  R.  Stanton,  who  has  been  visiting 
the  Lake  Superior  Copper  district,  has 
returned  to  New  York. 

F.  J.  Girard  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  cyanide  plant  at  the  Casa  Diablo 
mill  in  Inyo  county,  California. 

J.  W.  Bryant,  mine  manager  for  the 
Tyee  Copper  Company,  at  Mount  Sicker, 
B.  C.,  has  gone  to  Mexico  on  business. 

Malcolm  MacDonald,  of  Tonopah,  has 
been  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  making  an 
inspection  of  San  Toy  Mining  Company 
holdings. 

W.  A.  Carlyle,  formerly  manager  of  the 
Rio  Tinto  mines,  is  now  consulting  engi¬ 
neer  for  Le  Roi  Mining  Company,  of 
British  Columbia. 

N.  B.  Storer,  president  of  the  Mexican 
Union  Mines,  has  returned  to  Chicago 
from  a  visit  to  the  company’s  properties 
in  Jalisco,  Mexico. 

J.  E.  Maginn,  Jr.,  has  been  made  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  El  Oro  Exploration  Com¬ 
pany,  a  sub-company  of  El  Oro  Mining 
and  Railway  Company. 

E.  P.  Earle,  president  of  the  Nipissing 
Mines  Company,  and  William  B.  Thomp¬ 
son,  a  director,  are  at  Cobalt,  Ont.,  in¬ 
specting  the  company’s  mines. 

B.  B.  Hail,  general  manager  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Mining  &  Smelting  Company, 
has  returned  to  Taviche,  Oaxaca,  Mexico, 
from  a  short  trip  to  the  United  States. 

W.  D.  Harris,  recently  with  the  Oliver 
Iron  Mining  Company,  at  Eveleth,  Minn., 
has  been  appointed  instructor  in  the 
Michigan  College  of  Mines,  at  Houghton. 

Llewellyn  J.  W.  Jones  has  resigned  his 
position  as  general  superintendent  of  the 
Tacoma  Smelting  Company,  at  Tacoma, 
Wash.  He  will  travel  in  Eurc^e  for  a 
year. 

Paul  J.  Couldrey,  manager  of  LeRoi 
No.  2,  at  Rossland,  B.  C.,  has  gone  to 
England.  Ernest  Levy  will  have  charge 
of  the  mine  during  Mr.  Couldrey’s 
absence. 

S.  H.  Reynolds  has  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  assistant  city  engineer  of  Win¬ 
nipeg,  Manitoba,  and  will  engage  in  min¬ 
ing  engineering  at  Victoria,  British 
Columbia. 

Godfrey  D.  Doveton,  who  has  been  dan¬ 
gerously  ill  with  typhoid  fever  in  Mexico 
City,  has  now  recovered  sufficiently  to  be 
moved  to  Cuantla,  where  he  is  rapidly 
recovering. 


George  O.  Bradley,  chief  engineer  of  thc^ 
Utah  Copper  Company,  has  been  offered 
the  management  of  the  property  of  the 
Pittsburg  Silver  Peak  Mining  ('ompany, 
at  Blair,  Nev. 

Charles  Of,  general  superintendent  of 
the  Pilleys  Island  Pyrites  Company,  has 
returned  to  New  York  from  Newfound¬ 
land,  and  is  now  on  a  .vacation  for  the 
winter  months. 

G.  C.  Kaufman,  general  manager  of 
mines  for  the  American  Smelting  and  Re¬ 
fining  Company,  is  on  a  flying  trip  of  in¬ 
spection  of  the  company’s  mining  proper¬ 
ties  in  Mexico. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Frank  B.  Smith  inspector  of 
mines  to  look  after  the  royalties  due  the 
Government  on  coal  lands  sold  in  Sas¬ 
katchewan  and  Alberta. 

.\llan  Edyvean,  for  three  years  past 
superintendent  of  the  Adventure  stamp 
mill  in  the  Lake  Superior  copper  district, 
has  resigned,  and  has  accepted  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  master  mechanic  of  the  Ojibway 
mine. 

Donald  B.  Gillis,  of  Tonopah,  Nev.,  has 
been  chosen  president  and  manager  of  the 
San  Toy  Mining  Company,  in  the  Santa 
Eulalia  district,  Mexico,  succeeding  J.  L. 
Hutchinson  and  R.  R.  Brown,  w'ho  have 
resigned. 

W.  J.  Trevarrow,  for  a  number  of  years 
connected  with  the  electrical  department 
of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  mine,  has  taken 
charge  of  the  electrical  work  of  the  Bige¬ 
low  group  of  mines  in  the  Lake  Superior 
copper  district. 

Ormshy  Gore  Adams,  formerly  director 
of  the  1  hames  School  of  Mines  in  New 
Zealand,  but  more  recently  of  London, 
England,  has  been  appointed  metallurgist 
for  the  Santa  Ysabel  United  Gold  Mines, 
Ltd.,  in  Colombia. 

Willard  S.  Morse,  of  New  York,  a 
ntember  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Com¬ 
pany,  has  taken  up  his  headquarters  at 
Salt  Lake  City  and  will  have  generrd 
supervision  of  the  company’s  enterprises 
in  Utah,  Montana  and  Nevada. 

William  A.  Pomeroy  is  at  present  at 
Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  where  he  is  convalescing 
after  a  severe  illness  contracted  in  Mex¬ 
ico.  He  has  resigned  his  positions  with 
the  Palmarejo  &  Mexican  Goldfields, 
Ltd.,  and  the  Oxnam  Prospecting  Com¬ 
pany,  on  account  of  his  poor' health. 

George  W.  Theiss  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Monongahela  River  Con¬ 
solidated  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  to  succeed  Francis  L.  Robbins. 
Alexander  Dempster  is  made  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors.  Mr.  Theiss  was 
formerly  vice-president  of  the  company. 

Prof.  C.  L.  Bryden,  who  was  for  some 
time  head  of  the  department  of  mining 
and  metallurgy  in  the  State  University  of 
Iowa,  is  at  present  studying  mining  and 
metallurgical  methods  in  Europe.  His 


address  for  the  time  will  be  Anglo- 
American  ^Club,  Freiberg  im  Sachsen, 
Germany. 

Charles  W.  Merrill,  metallurgical  engi¬ 
neer,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the  cya¬ 
nide  plant  of  the  Homestake  company  at 
Leal,  S.  D.,  has  removed  to  Alameda, 
Cal.,  and  will  establish  permanent  head¬ 
quarters  in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Merrill 
has  undertaken  metallurgical  work  on 
Nevada  ores. 


Obituary 


L.  L.  Logan,  who  died  in  McKeesport, 
Penn.,  Jan.  9,  was  well  known  in  western 
Pennsylvania  as  a  mining  engineer  and  an 
expert  on  coal.  He  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Coal  Mining  Institute  of  America. 

George  V.  Cresson,  who  died  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Jan.  18,  aged  71  years,  was  for 
many  years  at  the  head  of  a  large  manu¬ 
facturing  concern  in  Philadelphia,  known 
since  1893  as  the  George  V.  Cresson  Com¬ 
pany.  Under  him  the  business  was  built 
up,  and  he  came  to  be  generally  known  as 
a  high  authority  on  ail  machinery  used  in 
the  transmission  of  power.  Mr.  Cresson 
was  a  member  of  the  Franklin  Institute, 
the  Engineers’  Club  and  the  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Club,  which  he  served  as  president  for 
three  years.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
other  social  and  business  organizations. 


Societies  and  Technical  Schooli 


Royal  School  of  Mines — The  35th  an¬ 
nual  dinner  of  the  graduates  of  this  school 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  in  London, 
March  18  next.  The  chair  this  year  will 
be  taken  by  Richard  Pearce,  formerly  of 
Denver. 

California  State  Mining  Bureau — The 
new  board  of  trustees  of  the  Bureau  has 
organized  as  follows:  Harold  T.  Power, 
(of  the  IHdden  Treasure  drift  mine, 
Placer  County),  president;  Dr.  C.  T. 
Deane,  vice-president;  F.  W.  Griffin,  sec¬ 
retary.  The  other  members  are  Louis 
Janin,  of  Gaviota,  Santa  Barbara  county 
and  A.  H.  Ward,  of  San  Fr.nicisco. 
Messrs.  Griffin,  Deane  and  Ward  took  the 
places  of  the  three  trustees  who  resigned, 
Fred  W.  Bradley,  E.  W.  Stent  and  Curtis 
Lindley. 

Canadian  Mining  Institute — At  Nelson, 
B.  C.,  Jan.  15  and  16,  there  was  held  a 
meeting  of  members  of  the  Canadian 
Mining  Institute  for  the  purpose  of  form¬ 
ing  a  Western  branch  of  the  institute  and 
for  reading  and  discussion  of  papers.  The 
president  of  the  institute,  'Frederic  Keffer, 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  mines  of  the 
British  Columbia  Copper  Company,  in  the 
Boundary  district  of  British  Columbia 
and  the  State  of  Washington,  opened  the 
meeting.  The  roll  call  showed  26  West¬ 
ern  members  to  be  in  attendance,  besides 
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11  others,  most  of  whom  were  proposed 
for  membership. 

The  chairman  having  first  stated  that 
there  are  now  about  125  members  of  the 
institute  resident  in  British  Columbia, 
Alberta,  Yukon  Territory,  and  the  State 
of  Wasliington,  and  mentioned  some  of 
the  advantages  the  organization  of  a  local 
branch  would  insure  to  members,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved:  “That  we  now 
constitute  ourselves  a  Western  branch  of 
the  Canadian  Mining  Institute.”  The 
ballot  for  branch  officers  and  council  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  election  of  the  following: 
President,  A.  B.  W.  Hodges,  Grand 
Forks,  general  superintendent  of  the 
Granby  Consolidated  Mining,  Smelting, 
and  Pow  er  Company ;  secretary,  E.  Jacobs, 
Victoria,  editor  of  the  British  Columbia 
Milling  Record ;  council,  Paul  S.  Could- 
rey,  R.  II.  Stewart,  Rossland;  Leslie  Hill, 
S.  G.  Blaylock,  Nelson;  W.  M.  Brewer, 
Victoria ;  E.  C.  Musgrave,  Vancouver ; 
Jas.  McFA  oy,  Ferilie ;  O.  E.  S.  Whiteside, 
Coleman,  Alberta ;  J.  C.  Haas,  Spokane, 
Wash,  rite  Western  members  of  the 
council  of  the  Canadian  Mining  Institute 
are  also  members,  cx-oMcio,  of  the  council 
of  the  Western  branch. 

.yter  the  newly-elected  president  and 
secretary  had  assumed  their  respective 
dutie.s,  a  general  discussion  took  place  as 
to  the  best  method  of  carrying  on  the 
branch  and  making  its  work  of  practical 
interest  to  those  connected  with  the  min¬ 
ing  and  smelting  industries  of  the  West. 
Finally  it  was  decided  to  hold  three  gen¬ 
eral  meetings  of  the  branch  each  year,  at 
intervals  of  four  months,  and  that  the 
business  of  those  meetings  shall  include 
the  reading  and  informal  discussion  of 
papers. 

The  secretary  suggested  that  the  var- 
I'us  mining  districts  of  the  Province 
should  make  an  effort  to  communicate 
notes  on  the  progress  of  mining  in  their 
districts  to  the  secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Mining  Institute  for  reading  at  the  annual 
meeting  to  he  held  in  Ottawa  next  March, 
so  that  the  development  of  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  Province  may  be  made 
bnown  on  that  occasion. 

The  committee  on  by-laws  appointed 
the  previous  day  made  a  verbal  report  to 
the  effect  that  the  by-laws  of  the  parent 
mstitute  must  govern  the  conduct  of  this 
branch,  with  such  modification  as  shall  be 
^omidered  necessary  by  the  local  council. 
This  completed  the  general  business.  W. 
^3vidson,  engineer  of  the  West  Cana- 
Collieries  Company,  Blairmore,  Al- 
u  paper  on  the  “Utilization  of 
3ste  at  Lille  Colliery  and  How  it  is 
•  ccomplished.”  An  interesting  discus- 
S'on  follow  ed. 

After  a  visit  to  the  Canada  Zinc  Com- 
works,  the  afternoon  session  was 
opened.  T  he  several  papers  read  and  dis¬ 
cussed  were  as  follows :  “Notes  on  Cost 
®  Diamond  Drilling  in  the  Boundary 
'Strict,”  by  Frederic  Keffer;  “Handling 


3000  tons  of  Ore  per  Day  at  the  Granby 
Mines  and  Smelter,”  by  A.  B.  W.  Hodges ; 
“Mineral  Production  of  British  Columbia 
in  1907,”  by  E.  Jacobs.  Other  papers 
were  read  by  title.  All  will  be  presented 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Mining  Institute  in  March  next  and  will 
be  incorporated  in  the  “Transactions”  of 
the  year. 

At  the  second  day’s  morning  session 
resolutions  were  adopted  expressing  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  work  of  the  Mines  De¬ 
partment  and  the  Geological  Survey ;  ap¬ 
proving  of  the  arrangements  made  for 
extending  that  work;  urging  appropria*- 
tions  for  extending  the  work  and  increas¬ 
ing  the  usefulness  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
of  the  Province. 


Industrial 


The  charcoal  blast  furnace  of  the  Lake 
Superior  Iron  and  Chemical  Company  at 
Manistique,  Mich.,  has  been  banked  for 
an  indefinite  period. 

The  plant  of  the  Davis  Lead  Company, 
Butler,  Penn.,  which  has  been  idle  for  six 
months,  has  been  sold  to  the  National 
Lead  Company,  New  York,  for  the  re¬ 
ported  price  of  $196,597.  It  is  said  the 
purchaser  will  start  the  plant  next  spring. 

The  United  Stales  Graphite  Company, 
of  Sagin.iw,  Mich,  mines  amorphous 
graphite  which  it  manufactures  into  a  lu¬ 
bricant.  The  company  has  published  a 
pamphlet  “.About  Graphite  Lubrication,  ’ 
which  is  sent  upon  request  to  anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  in  Chi¬ 
cago  has  issued  a  decree  in  favor  of  the 
Gandy  Belting  Company,  of  Baltimore,  re  ¬ 
straining  other  manufacturers  from  sell¬ 
ing,  advertising,  or  supplying  stitched  cot¬ 
ton  belting  painted  or  dyed  red  in  imita- 
ticn  of  the  red  stitched  cotton  belting 
manufactured  by  tlie  Gandy  company,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  word  “Gandy”  affixed 
t!',ereto,  or  used  in  connection  with  the 
sale.  It  also  permanently  restrains  them 
from  in  any  way  using  the  trade-mark  ox 
t’le  Gandy  Belting  Company. 

The  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company, 
the  Bausch,  Lomb,  Saegmuller  Company, 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Carl  Zeiss 
Optical  Works,  of  Jena,  Germany,  have 
united  their  interests,  with  the  expressed 
purpose  of  carrying  to  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  development  the  production  of  op¬ 
tical,  physical  and  engineering  instru¬ 
ments.  The  Bausch,  Lomb,  Saegmuller 
Company  joins  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Op¬ 
tical  Company  and  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  its  organization,  having  no  fur¬ 
ther  separate  existence.  The  Carl  Zeiss 
Works  maintains  its  entity  in  Jena.  It  is 
the  intention  ultimately  to  manufacture, 
and  to  market  in  the  United  States,  the 
products  of  the  Carl  Zeiss  Works  of  Jena. 
The  new  association  has  at  its  command 
the  resources  of  the  three  organizations. 


including  the  scientific  staff  of  the  Zeiss 
Works,  which  is  composed  of  eminent 
specialists. 


Trade  Catalogs 

Receipt  is  acknowledged  of  the  follow¬ 
ing.  trade  catalogs  and  circulars : 

Standard  Steel  Works,  Philadelphia, 
Penn.  Springs  for  Railway  aird  Electric 
Traction  Service.  Pp.  36,  illustrated, 
paper,  6x9  in. 

Kingsford  Foundry  and  Machine 
Works,  Oswego,  New  York.  Centrifugal 
Pumping  Machinery.  Pp.  48,  indexed, 
illustrated,  paper,  6x9.  in. ;  1908. 

Reading  Iron  Company,  Reading,  Penn. 
Wrought  Iron  Pipe  vs.  Steel  Pipe.  Pp. 
12,  illustrated,  paper,  6x9  in. 

Construction  News 


Blanche,  Kentucky — The  Big  Hill  Coal 
Company  purposes  adding  electric  ma¬ 
chinery  and  power  plant  to  its  equipment. 
W.  E.  Taylor  is  engineer  in  charge. 

Martinsville,  Virginia  —  The  Henry 
Mica  Company  will  open  a  mica  mine  and 
put  in  machinery  for  grinding.  C.  A. 
Mutchler,  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  president. 

Forest,  California — The  Omega  Gold 
Alining  Company  has  decided  to  begin 
operations  on  its  property,  and  will  need 
a  mill  to  crush  cemented  gravel.  C.  H. 
Brown,  Forest,  Sierra  county.  Cal.,  is 
superintendent. 

Edioards  County,  Texas — The  Texas 
Kaolin  Company  will  develop  kaolin  prop¬ 
erty  and  put  in  machinery  to  prepare 
kaolin  for  market.  W.  E.  Bradway,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  is  president ;  C.  A.  Goeth,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  is  local  manager. 

Callahan,  California — The  Mazuma 
Placer  Mines  Company,  it  is  reported, 
proposes  to  build  a  mill  on  Boulder  creek, 
near  Callahan,  to  crush  ore  from  a  prop¬ 
erty  owned  there.  The  company'?  address 
is  at  Callahan  in  Siskiyou  county.  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Bartoxv,  Florida — .A  large  tract  of  phos¬ 
phate  land  in  Polk  county  has  been  bought 
by  a  syndicate  which  will  develop  it  and 
put  in  machinery.  L.  A.  Wilson,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla.,  and  B.  H.  Brewster.  Calvert 
and  Water,  streets,  Baltimore,  Md.,  are 
interested. 

Snoziville,  Virginia — The  United  States 
Mineral  Paint  Corporation,  it  is  reported, 
will  develop  ocher  deposits  and  put  in 
machinery  for  grinding,  etc.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  office  is  at  50  Congress  street,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. ;  W.  T.  Stigleman,  Roanoke, 
Va.,  is  local  manager. 

Dayton,  Nevada — It  is  proposed  to  put 
one  or  two  dredges  on  the  Carson  river, 
near  Dayton,  Nev.  The  riverbed  has  been 
examined,  and  dredges  will  probably  be 
built  in  the  spring.  J.  J.  Hill,  of  Oro- 
ville,  Butte  county.  Cal.,  represents  those 
who  are  concerned  in  the  project. 
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Special ,  Correspondence  from  Mining  Centers 

•  News  of  the  Industry  Reported  by  Special  Representatives 
at  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  San  Francisco  and  London 


REVIEWS 

San  Francisco 

Jan.  22 — Near  Kelso,  San  Bernardino 
county,  iron  ore  of  high  grade  has  been 
found  and  during  the  past  year  certain 
parties  have  been  obtaining  control  of  the 
tract.  There  has  been  some  difficulty  with 
certain  portions,  but  this  has  finally  been 
settled  in  favor  of  the  interests  of  L.  L. 
Patrick,  J.  D.  Sword  and  the  Merritt  fam¬ 
ily,  formerly  of  Duluth.  The  quantity  of 
ore  in  sight  is  represented  as  immense, 
but  as  yet  nothing  has  been  done  with  it. 
Fuel  to  utilize  the  ore  when  carried  to  the 
Coast  would  have  to  be  brought  from 
British  Columbia,  Washington  or  Alaska. 
Los  Angeles  hopes  to  see  the  ore  utilized 
and  a  plant  for  the  purpose  erected  in  that 
city. 

The  Red  Rock  dry  washing  camp,  40 
miles  northeast  of  Mohave,  Kern  county, 
paid  handsomely  for  a  time,  but  since 
1897  little  or  nothing  has  been  done  there. 
The  work  was  mainly  “coyoting"  on  the 
sides  of  the  canon  and  the  gravel  was 
handled  in  dry  washing  machines  operated 
by  gasolene  engines,  there  being  no  water 
thereabouts.  Only  the  coarse  gold  was 
obtained  by  the  dry  washers.  A  Los 
Angeles  company  has  now  been  organized 
by  J.  L.  Johnson,  A.  D.  Myers,  John  Sin¬ 
gleton,  N.  G.  Cheatham  and  others  to 
work  the  Cottontail  mine.  They  intend 
to  work  to  bedrock  in  the  main  deposit 
and  try  to  develop  water  to  w'ash  the 
gravel.  Suitable  pumps  will  be  installed 
to  raise  the  water  from  the  shafts  if  it 
is  found  in  sufficient  quantity. 

The  men  at  the  old  Sierra  Buttes  mine, 
Sierra  City,  have  struck  for  recognition 
of  the  miners’  union  and  the  mine  and 
mills  are  closed  down  as  a  result.  The 
mine,  once  owned  by  an  English  com¬ 
pany,  was  sold  to  Hayes  Brothers,  of  San 
Jose,  Cal.,  who  reopened  it  a  year  or  so 
since.  It  has  not  of  late  been  on  a  paying 
basis  and  Supt.  E.  J.  Olson  asked  the  men 
to  accept  25c.  per  day  reduction  in  their 
wages  until  next  May,  when  the  wages 
would  be  restored  whether  pay  ore  was 
struck  or  not.  In  perfecting  this  arrange¬ 
ment  the  manager  treated  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual  men  and  not  the  miners’  union,  so 
the  latter  called  the  men  out.  The  super¬ 
intendent  refuses  to  recognize  the  union 
and  will  pay  off  the  75  men,  and  let  the 
mine  lie  idle  unless  they  agree  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  terms. 

Nearly  a  year  ago  some  rich  antimony 
float  ore,  dragged  up  in  a  grain  field  by  a 
harrow  on  the  Robert  Johnson  ranch, 
five  miles  south  of  Grass  Valley,  attracted 
tome  attention.  Ever  since  they  have 
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been  searching  for  the  ledge  and  some 
shafts  have  been  sunk  and  cuts  run. 
Now,  however,  the  croppings  of  the  ledge 
have  been  found  and  prospect  holes  are 
being  sunk  upon  it.  The  ore  found  in  the 
croppings  is  of  good  quality. 

The  Bonanza  King  mine.  Trinity  Cen¬ 
ter,  Trinity  county,  is  still  in  charge  of 
the  sheriff.  James  Porter,  who  was  for 
a  long  time  the  superintendent,  is  making 
an  inventory  of  all  the  property  for  the 
benefit  9f  the  creditors  and  owners. 

In  Placer  county  during  1907  the  work 
both  in  quartz  and  gravel  mining  has  been 
mainly  preparatory.  Very  little  exploita¬ 
tion  has  been  done.  Large  expenditures 
of  money  have  been  made  in  getting 
ready  for  permanent  working  in  1908. 
This  is  true  of  nearly  every  mine  in  the 
county.  The  Hathaway,  Crater,  Belle¬ 
vue,  at  Ophir,  the  Dairy  Farm,  the  Mid¬ 
land,  the  Hidden  Treasure,  the  Rueblin, 
Herman,  Polar  Star,  the  Paragon,  the 
Grey  Eagle,  Dardanelles  and  Cash  Rock 
mines  are  notable  instances.  At  the  lat¬ 
ter  mine  the  building  of  a  dredge  is  the 
first  attempt  to  carry  on  dredging  at  such 
;  n  altitude  as  the  upper  American  river. 

The  Oroville  Gold  Dredging  Company, 
operating  nine  dredges  at  Oroville,  Butte 
county,  paid  in  dividends  last  year  ap¬ 
proximately  $325,000  from  gravel  handled 
at  an  average  cost  of  3.83c.  per  cu.yd. 
Several  new  dredges  will  be  installed  at 
Oroville  this  year. 

Keyes  Brothers  have  laid  mains  and 
announce  that  they  will  shortly  supply  the 
town  of  Lodi.  San  Joaquin  county,  with 
natural  gas  from  their  wells.  Natural 
gas  is  plentiful  in  this  State,  but  is  only 
utilized  commercially  at  Stockton,  Sacra¬ 
mento  and  Summerland.  There  is  an 
abundance  at  the  first  places  mentioned, 
but  only  a  little  is  used  at  Summerland, 
there  being  a  scant  population.  In  the 
wide  area  around  Tulare  lake,  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley,  quantities  of  natural  gas 
are  escaping  unused,  as  there  are  no 
towns,  only  farms  and  ranches,  in  the 
neighborhood.  Natural  gas  is  known  to 
exist  in  quantities  around  Suisun  bay. 
the  upper  portion  of  San  Francisco  bay, 
but  none  of  it  has  thus  far  been  utilized. 

At  the  old  hydraulic  mining  camp  of 
French  Corral,  Nevada  county,  men  from 
the  Mother  Lode  counties  have  lately  been 
doing  considerable  prospecting  for  quartz, 
and  have  determined  that  there  is  a  well 
defined  zone  of  gold-bearing  quartz  ledges 
stretching  across  the  ridge  from  the  Slide 
mine  on  the  South  Yuba  river  slope, 
northwards  to  the  North  Yuba,  passing 
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through  the  old  Milton  and  Kate  Hayes 
diggings.  Ledges  have  been  uncovered 
in  the  bedrock  and  traced  up  through  the 
rimrocks.  It  is  believed  that  these  were 
the  sources  of  the  gold  that  made  the 
gravels  In  sorhe  ancient  river  channels 
at  French  Corral  so  very  rich.  The  South 
Yuba  Mining  Company  already  owns  the 
Red  Ledge  in  that  vicinity,  which  carries 
copper,  and  a  quartz  ledge  has  been  cut 
also.  The  Slide  mine,  a  mile  west  of  the 
Red  Ledge,  has  two  parallel  quartz  veins 
carrying  good  values. 

Quartz  mining  is  again  beginning  to  be 
lively  in  the  New  River  region.  Trinity 
county.  The  Quimby  mine,  closed  for 
over  a  year,  is  now  being  reopened  so 
that  the  lower  levels  will  be  worked.  In 
the  Bear  Tooth  property,  just  over  the 
hill  from  Quimby,  exploratory  work  has 
been  done  in  various  places  and  the  ledge 
has  lately  been  found  in  a  tunnel,  the  ore 
carrying  good  gold  values. 

A  good  many  miners  who  left  the  min¬ 
ing  towns  of  California  last  year  for  the 
camps  in  Nevada,  attracted  by  higher 
wages  than  prevail  here,  are  now  retum- 
iiig  to  their  old  haunts,  so  that  there  are 
now  plenty  of  available  men  here.  The 
high  expenses  and  labor  troubles  in  the 
Nevada  camps  are  not  experienced  in  the 
California  mining  towns,  where  there  is 
permanent  employment  at  fair  wages  at 
all  times. 

In  addition  to  the  electric  power  plant 
at  Big  Bend,  Butte  county,  recently  men¬ 
tioned  in  one  of  these  letters,  the  Great 
Western  Power  Company  has  another 
great  power  proposition  at  Butt  Valley,  m 
Plumas  county,  on  the  Feather  river,  near 
Prattville.  This  power  company  owns 
nearly  all  of  Big  Meadows  about  Pratt¬ 
ville.  A  few  miles  from  the  latter  place 
this  company  has  changed  the  channel 
of  the  Feather  river  and  plans  a  great 
storage  reservoir.  The  plan  is  to  run  a 
large  tunnel  through  the  hill  between  Big 
Meadows  and  Butt  Valley.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  valley  a  high  dam  will  be  con¬ 
structed.  The  company  has  also  pur¬ 
chased  the  rights  and  property  of  the 
Golden  State  Power  Company  along  the 
Feather  river,  between  Butt  Valley  and 
Big  Bend.  It  is  estimated  that  the  com¬ 
pany  will  eventually  be  able  to  develop 
over  200,000  h.p.  along  the  Feather  river. 
> 

Salt  Lake  City 

Jan.  24 — The  Utah  Mine  Operators  •^- 
sociation  has  completed  its  organization 
by  the  announcement  of  the  various  com- 
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mittees  by  President  John  Dern.  A  res<j- 
lution  before  the  executive  committee,  in¬ 
dorsing  the  independent  smelter  move¬ 
ment,  inaugurated  in  this  city  recently,  re¬ 
ceived  unanimous  indorsement.  The  es- 
ublishment  of  a  Government  assay  office 
in  Salt  Lake  has  also  been  urged.  ‘  Perma¬ 
nent  headquarters  are  to  be  established. 
Local  mine  operators  are  enthusiastic  . 
about  the  new  organization  and  are  con¬ 
fident  that  it  will  greatly  promote  the 
mining  interests  of  the  State. 

Indications  point  toward  success  in  the 
effort  to  re-open  the  Ontario  drain  adit 
at  Park  City  for  transportation  of  ore. 
This  adit  has  been  closed  for  almost  three 
years,  during  which  time  great  difficulties 
were  overcome  while  re-opening  it  for 
drainage  purposes.  This  has  been  expen¬ 
sive  and  has  been  attended  with  its  dan¬ 
gers.  What  is  supposed  to  be  the  last  ob¬ 
struction  in  the  way  of  the  free  working 
of  the  adit  has  been  reached  between  No. 

I  and  No.  2  shaft.  From  a  drift  run 
around  this  obstruction,  diamond-drill 
holes  have  been  bored  through  to  the 
main  adit  and,  judging  from  the  pressure 
of  the  water,  the  worst  is  over.  Appar¬ 
ently  it  is  only  a  matter  of  drilling  more 
holes  and  waiting  for  the  mines  to  become 
drained.  Nearly  all  of  the  principal  mines 
of  Park  City  have  been  hampered  by  the 
caving  of  this  adit  for,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Daly  Judge,  it  is  not 
possible  to  reach  the  lower  levels  of  the 
big  producing  mines. 

The  Honerine  Mining  Company,  with 
properties  at  Stockton,  Tooele  county,  is 
in  a  bad  shape.  The  corporation  owes  ap¬ 
proximately  $220,000,  divided  principally 
between  two  creditors.  Some  time  ago 
an  assessment  of  45  c.  per  share  was 
levied,  but  scarcely  any  of  this  amount 
has  been  paid  in.  It  is  likely  that  the  mine 
w’li  be  sold  to  satisfy  the  corporation’s 
indebtedness.  Less  than  two  years  ago 
W.  A.  Clark’s  representatives  .made  an 
offer  of  $750,000  for  the  property,  which 
was  refused,  the  stockholders  of  the  com¬ 
pany  holding  out  for  $1,250,000. 

The  Mammoth  Mining  Company,  oper- 
*fing  in  the  Tintic  district,  has.  been  re- 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Nevada 
Tne  capital  stock  is  $i,ooo,0(X)  of  the  par 
value  of  $2.50  each. 

The  Swansea  mine,  also  in  the  Tintic 
^strict,  is  about  to  change  ownership. 
The  Tintic  Smelting  Company  has  secured 
option  on  enough  of  the  stock  to  give 
't  control.  The  property  is  particularly 
valuable  to  the  Tintic  company  as  a  source 
''f  water  supply  for  its  smelter,  which  is 
located  less  than  half  a  mile  away.  Con¬ 
struction  work  on  the  smelter  is  progress¬ 
ing  favorably;  the  smelter  will  be  ready 
nv  operation  within  60  days. 

The  Utah  Copper  Company,  having  been 
thoroughly  financed,  will  complete  the  four 
unfinished  sections  of  its  concentrating 
at  Garfield,  increasing  the  capacity  of 
I  *  plant  to  6000  tons  per  day.  Eight  sec¬ 


tions 


are  now  in  operation. 


The  Yampa  Smelting  Company,  has  let 


a  contract  to  the  Allis-Chalmers  Company, 
for  two  converter  stands,  16  shells,  a 
blowing  engine '  and  other  equipment, 
which,  is  to  be  added  to  its  smelter  in 
Bingham  canon.  'The  contract  provides 
that  the  order  must  leave  the  factory  not 
later  than  Feb.  3. 

The  Ohio  Copper  Company's  mill,  which 
is' being  built  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mas- 
cotte  adit,  near  Bingham,  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  about  two  weeks.  Much  of  the 
equipment  is  on  the  ground  and  in  process 
of  installation.  The  plant  '  will  handle 
about  2000  tons  of  ore  per  day. 

The  receiver  of  the  St.  Toe  Mining 
Company,  with  properties  in  Bingham, 
has  applied  to  the  courts  to  negotiate  a 
loan  to  meet  'expenses.  This  company 
has  been  in  so  much  litigation  during  the 
past  few  years  that  the  treasury  has  be¬ 
come  depleted. 


Butte 

Jan.  24 — Those  new.  companies  which 
have  weathered  the  financial  storm  and 
the  discouraging  copper  situation  are 
making  good  progress  in  their  develop¬ 
ment  work.  The  North  Butte  Extension, 
the  Pilot-Butte^  the  Tuolumne,  Butte- 
Balaklava,  Butte  and  Superior  and  the 
Butte  and  New  York  companies  have  all 
been  successful  and  have  had  abundant 
capital  to  continue  work  throughout  the 
depression. 

During  the  mining  restriction  the  North 
Butte  Mining  Company  has  been  pushing 
its  development  work  on  the  i8oo-ft. 
level  and  also  sinking  its  shaft.  On  the 
1800  the  Jessie  vein  has  just  been  cut, 
and  has  been  found  to  be  fully  as  rich  as 
the  Edith  May,  though  much  smaller. 
The  Jessie  claim  is  some  distance  north 
of  the  Edith  May.  The  latter  vein  has 
been  opened  by  drifts  east  and  west  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  1000  ft.  and  the  work  is  still 
going  on,  a  large  orebody  being  now 
blocked  out.  The  vein,  so  far  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  development  has  shown,  is  from  8  to 
25  ft.  wide  and  is  declared  to  be  90  per 
cent,  first-class  ore.  As  the  vein  is  so 
much  larger  and  the  ore  much  richer  on 
the  i8oo-ft.  level  than  it  is  on  any  of  the 
levels  above,  it  is  taken  as  a  sure  indica¬ 
tion  that  a  corresponding  increase  will  be 
found  at  greater  depth,  and  the  shaft  is 
being  sunk  with  the  object  of  opening  the 
vein  down  to  a  depth  of  2200  or  2500  ft. 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  shaft  is  now 
more  than  2100  ft.  deep.  In  the  course  of 
the  development  work  the  North  Butte 
company  is  taking  out  several  hundred 
tons  of  ore  daily,  which  is  being  shipped 
to  the  Colusa-Parrot  smelter. 


Denver 

Jan.  24 — In  Cripple  Creek,  the  rapidity 
with  which  conditions  have  improved,  is 
very  marked,  and  the  general  prosperity 
is  reflected  in  the  stock  market  at  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs,  where,  although  a  few 
weeks  ago  sales  only  amounted  to  $1500 
or  $2000  per  day,  the  sales  have  reached 


a  total  of  from  $25,000  to  $40,000  on  sev¬ 
eral  days  lately.  Many  men  are  applying 
for  leases  there;  these  are  chiefly  men 
from  the  lead  and  zinc  camps,  where, 
owing  to  the  low  prices  of  these  metals, 
many  mines  have  closed  down. 

The  deep  drainage  tunnel  contract  has 
been  let  to  A.  E.  Carlton,  the  mine  opeT" 
ator,  who  has  ample  means  to  carry  it 
through.  The  price  per  foot  is  $28,  the- 
contract  calling  for  a  drivage  of  not  less> 
than  250  ft.  per  month. 

The  Mine  Owners’  Association  has  de¬ 
cided  to  make  every  other  Sunday  a  holi¬ 
day  and  change  day,  with  no  short  shifts, 
and  that  change  rooms  shall  be  optional 
with  the  owners  of  the  mines. 


Indianapolis 

Jan.  28 — The  Indiana  coal  industry  is 
showing  a  slight  improvement  due  to  sev¬ 
eral  days  of  cold  weather  and  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  manufacturing  plants  re¬ 
suming  operation.  Nearly  all  of  the  mines 
are  working  from  three  to  five  days  per 
week  and  the  indications  point  to  the  get¬ 
ting  out  of  a  large  amount  of  coal  between 
now  and  the  last  of  March  to  be  stocked 
in  case  of  trouble. 

The  miners  who  are  now  in  convention 
say  that  the  probabilities  of  the  mine- 
owners  coming  to  this  city  for  a  confer¬ 
ence  on  Jan.  30  are  not  assuring. 

It  is  declared  that  there  is  an  over-pro¬ 
duction  of  coal  and  that  many  of  the 
operators  would  like  nothing  better  than 
an  opportunity  of  closing  the  mines  for 
two  months  or  so.  This  feeling  is  not 
shared  by  the  Indiana  operators  who  say 
they  have  ,no  intention  of  closing  their 
mines,  because  they  are  endeavoring  to 
get  Indiana  coal  into  new  markets. 


Toronto 

Jan.  25 — The  case  of  the  Florence  Min¬ 
ing  Company  vs.  the  Cobalt  Lake  Mining 
Company,  in  which  the  former  claims 
the  bed  of  Cobalt  lake  on  the  ground  of 
previous  discovery,  came  up  again  in  court 
recently.  The  court  followed  previous 
rulings  and  held  that  no  decision  could  be 
given  in  the  case  until  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  had  given  its  decision,  as  to 
whether  the  special  legislation  of  the  On¬ 
tario  Legislature,  validating  and  confirm¬ 
ing  the  title  of  the  Cobalt  Lake  Company 
would  be  disallowed  or  not. 

Frank  Law,  mining  broker,  whose  trial 
on  a  charge  of  failing  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law  in  publishing  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  prospectuses  of  the 
Highland  Mary  Gold  Mines,  Ltd.,  was 
convicted  Jan.  20,  and  fined  $200  and  costs, 
that  being  the  maximum  penalty. 

A  number  of  prospectors  and  others  in¬ 
terested  are  cooperating  in  cutting  a 
winter  road  from  Cahills  camp,  8  miles, 
north  of  Elk  Lake  village  on  the  Montreal 
river,  to  Bloom  Lake.  The  road  will  pass, 
near  Hubert  lake  and  its  total  length  wilB 
be  about  12  miles.  It  will  render  acces¬ 
sible  an  extensive  area  of  diabase  ridges 
regarded  as  presenting  great  possibilities.. 
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Alabama 

Tuskaloosa  County 
Yolande — This  mine,  where  a  bad  ex¬ 
plosion  occurred  last  month,  has  been  re¬ 
opened  and  damages  repaired.  A  new 
mining  system  has  been  adopted  and 
arrangements '  have  been  made  to  water 
the  mine,  in  order  to  keep  down  dust. 


Alaska 

Fairbanks  District 
A  consignment  of  $1,200,000  gold, 
representing  the  season’s  work  in  the 
Fairbanks  district,  w?s  recenttly  received 
at  Valdez. 


Arizona 

Pima  County 

Txi'in  Buttes — Work  at  this  mine  has 
been  resumed  on  a  limited  scale.  The 
400-ft.  level  is  to  be  thoroughly  cx^plored 
by  diamond  drilling.  The  pumps  of  the 
mine  are  in  operation. 

Cochise  County 

Gopher  Queen — The  smelting  plant  at 
Douglas  is  again  in  the  market  for  copper 
ores.  The  crushing  machinery,  for  hand¬ 
ling  limestone  flux  at  Lee’s  station,  nine 
miles  east,  has  been  started  and  is  ready 
to  supply  500  tons  per  day. 


Arkansas 

Polk  County 

American  Slate  Company — This  com¬ 
pany  has  been  organized,  with  $200,000 
capital,  to  open  slate  quarries  and  manu¬ 
facture  roofing  slate.  W.  E.  Harvey  is 
president ;  D.  W.  Carter  engineer  and 
manager.  The  main  office  is  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo. ;  the  operating  office  at  Big 
Fork,  Arkansas. 


California 

Amador  County 
Fremont  Consolidated — At  this  prop¬ 
erty,  Dry-town,  the  water  has  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  1300  level  connecting  the 
G<n’er  with  the  Fremont  shaft.  The  shaft 
is  found  to  be  caved  from  the  1150  level, 
where  the  recent  fire  started,  to  the  830 
level,  and  repair  work  is  now  being  done. 
No  trace  has  thus  far  been  foimd  of  the 
11  entombed  miners,  so  their  bodies  are 
doubtless  under  the  cave  in  the  shaft. 

Butte  County 

Forbestojvn — At  this  old  quartz  camp, 
made  famous  for  years  by  the  productive 


Gold  Bank  mine,  now  idle,  the  Carlisle 
mine  is  being  reopened,  and  the  Burling¬ 
ton  has  been  bonded  to  Eastern  men. 

Calaveras  County 

Melones — At  this  mine  near  Angels, 
175  employees  are  out  on  strike,  on  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  managers  to  concede  a  nine- 
hour  day. 

El  Dorado  County"  • 

French — ^This  mine  at  Greenwood  is 
being  examined  in  the  interest  of  Mayor 
Morgan  of  Auburn,  Placer  county. 

Vivian — This  mine  at  Greenwood,  L.  E. 
Wilkins,  manager,  has  finished  a  very 
satisfactory  test  run  of  100  tons  of  ore. 

Inyo  County 

.  Black  Canon — In  the  mineral  ground 
at  this  place,  owned  by  H.  M.  Gibson  and 
P.  W.  Forbes,  the  value  of  the  silver- 
lead  ledge  is  increasing,  and  in  starting 
a  new  tunnel  recently,  zinc  ore  was  dis¬ 
covered. 

Casa  Diablo  Mill— This  mill  has  been 
completed  and  F.  J.  Girard  placed  in 
charge  of  the  cyanide  plant.  In  the  face 
of  the  Dry  Bone  drift  there  is  a  large 
body  of  good  ore. 

George-Payet — At  Skidoo,  H.  W.  Britt 
and  E.  Rivers  have  purchased  the 
George-Payet  claims  of  13  groups,  or  33 
claims  in  all. 

Golden  Horseshoe — This  group  of  eight 
claims  on  Sheep  Mountain,  Skidoo,  is  to 
be  opened  up  by  Victor  O’Brien  and  as 
sociates,  who  recently  secured  the 
property. 

Keane  Wonder — The  20-stamp  mill  of 
this  mine  is  treating  70  to  80  tons  of  $18 
ore  daily.  The  tramway  works  well. 
Homer  Wilson  is  manager. 

Red  Rose — Active  operations  on  de¬ 
velopment  have  begun  to  prove  the  value 
of  these  claims  north  of  Bishop,  owned 
by  E.  G.  Rudolph. 

Nevada  County 

Delhi — At  this  mine,  Hamilton  Eddie 
superintendent,  the  clean-up  for  last 
month  was  the  largest  since  the  present 
company  began  operation. 

Midas  Gold  Mining  Company — Ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  for  putting 
in  new  machinery,  consisting  of  engine, 
boiler,  pump,  hoist,  cable,  etc.,  the  new 
rig  being  intended  to  permit  the  shaft 
to  be  sunk  to  600  ft.  ■ 

South  Yuba  Mining  and  Smelting  Com¬ 
pany — This  company,  M.  Martinetti,  su¬ 


perintendent,  now  has  a  50-ft.  vein  of 
copper  ore  in  No.  6  tunnel.  Active  oper¬ 
ations  have  now  commenced  on  develop¬ 
ment. 

Yuba — At  this  old  mine,  Maybert,  C. 
Marriner  manager,  20  stamps  are  now 
dropping  and  60  men  are  employed. 

Placer  County 

Southern  Cross — This  mine,  near 
Towle,  after  a  close-down  to  repair  mill 
and  power  house,  has  resumed  operations 
with  an  increased  force  of  men. 

San  Bernardino  County 

Gems — C.  O.  Johnson  has  brought  in 
many  specimens  of  opals  from  a  new  find 
near  Barstow,  about  16  miles  northwest 
of  Hinkley  on  the  main  line  of  the  Santa 
Fe  railway,  and  the  quarry  is  to  be  opened 
on  an  extensive  scale.  In  addition  to  the 
opals  red  jasper  is  found  streaked  with 
semi-opal;  which  takes  a  polish  like 
marble.  Several  varieties  of  opals  are 
found. 

Shasta  County 

M idas — At  this  mine,  at  Knob,  they  are 
now  again  dropping  20  stamps  and  have 
70  men  on  the  payroll.  The  mine  was 
formerly  a  heavy  producer. 

Sierra  County 

Dead  River  Mining  Company — Superin¬ 
tendent  S.  M.  Weiland  has  been  in¬ 
structed  to  resume  work  on  the  tunnel  to 
develop  the  ledge  on  the  Wyoming  lode, 
which  was  discovered  in  November  last. 
The  property  is  at  Smiths  Flat,  in  Alle¬ 
ghany  district. 

Siskiyou  County 

Champion  Group  Mining  Compoiiy- 
This  Portland,  Oregon,  company  has 
bonded  the  Granite  claim  on  Humbug 
Creek,'  owned  by  Bird,  Grant  &  Harmon 
of  Yreka.  The  mine  is  an  old  one,  form¬ 
erly  productive. 


Colorado 

Chaffee  County 

Ohio  &  Colorado  Smelting  Company- 
This  company  is  making  some  changes  m 
its  smelter  at  Salida  and  is  preparing  to 
enlarge  it  so  as  to  be  able  to  treat  ore 
from  the  San  Juan  district  and  other 
camps  of  the  State. 

E)olor£s  County — Rico 
Ore  Shipments — Smelter  returns  fro"' 
the  first  shipments  of  crude  ore,  made  bj 
the  United  Rico  Mines  Company,  show 
that  the  ore  averaged  $990  and  $1403 
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ton,  respectively,  per  car  of  20  tons.  The 
company  has  shipping  ore  of  still  higher 
value  already  developed  which  has  not 
yet  been  reached  in  stoping. 

Pro  Patria  M*7f— This  plant,  recently 
started,  is  now  producing  a  lead  concen¬ 
trate  running  from  50  to  65  per  cent,  and 
a  zinc  concentrate  averaging  35  per  cent. 
The  United  Rico  Mines  Company,  which 
owns  the  mill,  is  putting  into  effect  a  plan, 
whereby  the  zinc  concentrates  can  be 
graded  to  50  or  55  per  cent. 

Rio  Dolores — Two  large  veins  have 
been  cut  recently  in  the  properties,  two 
miles  north  of  town.  The  extent  of  the 
ore  in  these  veins  is  not  yet  known,  but 
the  ore  is  of  good  milling  grade. 

L.\ke  County — Leadville 

This  claim,  west  of  Leadville, 
was  located  by  Thomas  Walsh,  the  mil¬ 
lionaire,  during  the  early  eighties.  Finally 
he  discovered  a  body  of  rich  ore,  which 
netted  him  about  $60,000.  After  making 
this  money,  Mr.  Walsh  abandoned  the 
Griffin  claim,  allowing  it  to  be  sold  for 
taxes  shortly  afterward.  Redmond  J. 
Cody  bought  the  Griffin  and  has  worked 
it  ever  since  at  a  small  profit.  A  small 
force  of  men  is  employed  just  at  present, 
mining  the  ore  in  sight,  which  is  stored 
in  bins  to  await  shipment  in  the  spring, 
or  blocking  out  more  ore.  The  ore  now 
being  mined  and  developed  is  high-grade 
in  silver  and  also  carries  gold  and  lead. 

Hibschle — This  old  shaft  is  at  the  head 
of  East  Eighth  street.  W.  H.  Covey  has 
been  operating  the  property,  but  about 
two  weeks  ago  he  gave  up  his  lease.  The 
Lanphier  brothers  immediately  secured  a 
lease  and  began  operations.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  force  has  been  increased  so 
that  a  night  and  a  day  shift  is  worked. 
The  present  w'orkings  are  in  the  center  of 
a  large  body  of  good  iron  ore.  This  is 
not  a  new  strike,  for  it  is  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  an  orebody  formerly  mined.  A 
large  body  of  low-grade  lead  ore  has  also 
been  found.  The  ore  at  present  being 
mined  is  on  the  440-ft.  level ;  it  is  thought 
that  the  water 'in  the  adjoining  claim,  the 
Coronado,  will  not  rise  higher  than  the 
5So-ft.  level.  Besides  being  above  the 
water  level  this  ore  is  situated  east  of  the 
Pendery  fault,  which  throws  the  ore  for- 
.mation  in  the  east  block,  nearer  the  sur¬ 
face,  than  in  the  mines  west  of  this  fault, 
as  is  the  Coronado. 

Jolly — This  claim  is  near  the  base  of 
Carbonate  hill  at  the  head  of  East  Fourth 
street.  W.  H.  Campbell  and  associates 
obtained  a  lease  on  the  property  in  July, 
1907.  They  have  installed  new  machinery, 
retimhered  the  shaft  in  places,  cleaned  out 
>11  the  old  drifts  and  retimbered  them. 
Jbis  mine  was  last  worked  in  1896,  dur- 
'og  the  strike  of  miners  in  this  district. 
^  large  body  of  rich  iron  ore  has  finally 
bren  found  and  shipments  from  this  prop- 

have  begun. 


Fanny  Rawlings — T.  D.  Kyle,  George 
P'.  Campion  and  others  have  become 
interested  in  this  mine  on  Breece  hill. 
The  principal  work  now  being  done  is 
the  deepening  of  the  shaft.  While  this 
work  is  in  progress,  ore  is  being  taken 
out  from  the  upper  levels. 

Big  Chief — Mert  A.  Nicholson,  George 
E.  Keeler  and  others  are  leasing  upon  the 
Big  Chief  on  Carbonate  hill.  At  present 
about  100  tons  of  iron  ore  is  being  shipped 
daily  to  the  Salida  smelter;  the  ore  car¬ 
ries  a  small  amount  of  silver  and  lead. 
About  35  men  are  employed  underground. 

New  Monarch — About  75  men  are  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  property  on  Little  Ellen 
hill,  and  about  75  tons  of  high-grade  gold 
ore  is  shipped  daily  to  the  Ohio  &  Colo¬ 
rado  Smelting  Company,  whose  smelter  is 
at  Salida.  This  smelter  is  owned  mainly 
by  the  same  parties  who  are  stockholders 
in  the  New  Monarch.  J.  C.  Kortz,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  the  president  of  both 
the  mining  company  and  the  smelting 
company.  The  New  Monarch  is  not 
shipping  as  much  ore  as  formerly,  owing 
to  extensive  changes  being  made  at  the 
smelter.  J.  M.  McDonald  is  the  man¬ 
ager  for  the  mining  company. 

Teller  County — Cripple  Creek 
Drainage  Tunnel — The  contract  on  this 
tunnel  was  let  this  week  to  A.  E.  Carlton, 
of  Cripple  Creek,  at  the  rate  of  $28  per 
foot.  At  present  the  tunnel  is  in  about 
1400  ft.  and  is  to  be  completed  to  about 
15,000  ft.  Most  of  the  work  already  done 
was  by  El  Paso  Company  which  recently 
threw  up  the  contract,  not  being  able  to 
make  any  money  at  the  price  called  for. 
The  contract  for  sinking  the  intermediate 
shaft  was  let  to  Mr.  Rogers  at  $29.50  per 
foot. 


Idaho 

Kootenai  County 

Idaho  Smelting  and  Refining  Company 
— This  company  has  taken  over  the  Pan¬ 
handle  Smelter  at  Ponderay.  George 
Faunce,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Smelting  Company,  of  Pittsburg,  will  di¬ 
rect  operations.  It  is  intended  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  plant. 


Kansas 

Allen  County 
United  Kansas  Portland  Cement  Com¬ 
pany — This  company  was  formed  recently, 
with  $12,750,000  capital,  at  a  meeting  held 
in  lola,  when  the  Kansas  Portland  Ce¬ 
ment  company,  the  Independence  Kansas 
Portland  Cement  company  and  the  Indian 
Portland  Cement  company,  were  consoli¬ 
dated  under  this  name.  George  E.  Nichol¬ 
son  was  named  president  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany;  A.  B.  Cockerill,  vice  president;  L. 
L.  Northrup,  treasurer,  Campbell  &  Gos- 
hom,  attorneys.  This  transaction  brings 
under  one  management  three  of  the  larg- 
est'cement  mills  in  the  Middle  West,  hav¬ 


ing  a  combined  capacity  of  some  9000 
barrels  of  cement  daily. 


Michigan 

Copper 

Allouez — No.  2  shaft  is  sinking  below 
I  ioo  ft.  and  at  No.  i  shaft  normal  produce 
tion  is  being  maintained.  At  the  stamp 
mill,  which  is  owned  jointly  by  the  com¬ 
pany  and  the  Continental,  work  on  th-*, 
enlargements  have  been  suspended  tem¬ 
porarily. 

Calumet  &  Hecla — The  work  of  install¬ 
ing  the  20  boilers  in  the  new  boiler  house 
has  been  completed  and  this  plant  will 
soon  be  ready  to  go  into  regular  commis¬ 
sion.  At  the  company’s  power  plant  the 
third  2000-kw.  generating  unit  is  nearing 
completion  and  several  motors,  aggregat¬ 
ing  approximately  5000  h.p.,  have  been 
delivered  at  the  works.  These  motors  are 
to  be  used  in  the  new  re-crushing  mill 
and  other  places  where  steam  has  not  yet 
been  supplanted  by  electric  power.  The 
company  has  received  three  new  locomo¬ 
tives  and  150  steel  40- ton  rock  cars.  The 
change  to  standard  gage  will  begin  early 
in  the  spring.  At  the  new  No.  18  shaf. 
all  the  buildings  have  been  completed  and 
operations  will  be  resumed  soon. 

Mass — This  company  is  maintaining 
about  normal  production  with  a  much 
reduced  force  of  men.  It  is  also  doing 
considerable  diamond-drill  work  expecting 
to  open  the  same  formation  that  was  dis¬ 
closed  at  the  Lake  property. 

Quincy — The  No.  8  shaft  on  the  Mes- 
nard  property,  is  down  about  4600  ft.,  and 
is  opening  up  good  stamp  rock.  Drifts 
from  this  shaft  have  been  extended  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Arcadian  tract, 
now  owned  by  the  Quincy  company,  with 
continued  good  results.  Preparations  arc 
being  made  to  begin  opening  a  new  shaft 
on  this  tract  to  be  known  as.  No.  9.  The 
site  was  located  late  in  1907  by  means  of 
diamond  drills.  The  building  which  is 
to  contain  the  new  compressor  at  No.  8 
shaft  has  been  completed  and  the  foun¬ 
dation  is  now  ready  to  receive  the  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Rhode  Island — ‘This  company  is  contin¬ 
uing  exploratory  work  by  means  of  dia¬ 
mond  drill  and  shaft  sinking.  A  drift 
from  the  eighth  level,  toward  the  Frank¬ 
lin,  Jr.,  property,  has  encountered  a  good 
streak  of  copper-bearing  formation. 


Missouri 

Zinc-lead  District 

Barnard  Mining  Company — This  com¬ 
pany  has  been  organized,  with  $48,000 
capital,  and  has  secured  a  lo-acre  lease 
from  the  Granby  Mining  and  Smelting 
Company.  On  this  land,  which  is  east  of 
Chitwood,  7  drill-holes  have  showed  10 
per  cent,  ore,’  rich  in  lead,  between  100 
and  147  ft.  depth.  The  company  has  also 
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secured  the  Lonnetta  mine,  adjoining  its 
Granby  lease.  On  this  property  good  ore 
has  been  found  in  six  drill  holes  and  in  a 
test  shaft.  It  is  proposed  to  order  a  i  50- 
ton  mill  at  once. 

Brooks  Land — This -tract,  south  of  Zin¬ 
cite,  has  been  prospected  recently ;  ore  was 
foimd  in  several  drill  holes  at  about  130' 
ft.  depth.  Two  shafts  are  now  down  to 
the  ore,  giving  about  40  ft.  working  face. 

A  mill  test  of  200  tons  showed  that  the  . 
ore  ran  about  10  per  cent.  zinc. 

Chitwood — On  a  lease  miles  west  of 

Chitwood,  Aaron  Haughton  has  struck 
good  ore  at  a  .depth  of  180  ft.,  in  several  ’’ 
drill  holes. 

.1;  ^  -  K.  i  St.  Francois  County 

St.  Jpjeph  Lead  Company — ^The  St. 
Joseph  and  Doe.  -^un  companies  have 
started  to  work:  jEtUt. time,,  after  reducing 
wages  about  20  per  cent.  It  is  said  that 
long  contracts  ha.ye  been  made  for  the  sale 
of  .their  lead.  They  operated  on  50  per 
cent,, production  for  about  a  month.  The 
,o^^r.  mines  of  the  district  have  also  cut 
The  Federal,  North  American  and 
,^jyijne  I4  Motte  continue  to  operate  on  a 
,j,,;^avily  curtailed  scale. 


Montana 

Butte  District 

.  Boston  &  Montana  —  Operating  its 
smelter  at  Great  Falls  to  full  capacity,  the 
company  is  enabled  to  produce  5,000,000 
lb.  of  refined  copper  every  month,  and  this 
together  with  about' 2,cxx),ooo  lb.  of  cop¬ 
per  matte,  which  is  shipped  East  for  treat¬ 
ment,  is  now  the  total  product  from  which 
the  Amalgamated  Copper  Company  is  de¬ 
riving  revenue.  During  the  curtailment 
period  the  company  reduced  only  about 
1000  tons  of  ore  per  day,  and  the  refinery 
was  run  at  about  one-third  of  its  capacity. 
The  company  is  mining  about  3000  tons 
of  ore  daily,  which  is  shipped  to  the  Great 
Falls  smelter  for  treatment.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  still  engaged  in  fighting  the  fire 
and  g^s  in  the  Leonard  and  Colusa  mines, 
and  while  the  fire  is  now  under  absolute 
control  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  company 
to  wall  it  into  as  narrow  limits  as  possible 
and  keep  it  there.  It  has  been  almost 
definitely  ascertained  that  the  seat  of  the 
fire  is  in  the  old  workings  of  the  Gam- 
betta  mine,  but  the  gas  and  smoke  from 
it  have  prevented  operations  in  the  Min¬ 
nie  Healey,  Leonard,  West  Colusa  and 
Gambetta  for  a  number  of  months.  The 
company  started  to  re-open  the  old  Min¬ 
nie  Healey  shaft  for  the  purpose  of  using 
it  in  fighting  the  fire  and  as  a  vent,  but 
the  shaft  caved  in  again  and  has  been 
abandoned.  Three  other  shafts  are  being 
utilized  in  the  fight  against  the  fire. 

Butte  Coalition— This  company  is  rush¬ 
ing  development  work  and  during  the  past 
two  weeks  has  opened  several  rich  ore- 
bodies,  one  in  the  Minnie  Healey,  through 
a  drift  from  the  Rarus  at  a  depth  of  1300 


ft.,  and  the  other  in  the  Rarus  ground  on 
the  i6oo-ft.  level.  The  latter  is  in  a  vein 
that  has  been  worked  extensively  on  the 
upper  levels.  On  the  1600  the  vein  has 
been  opened  ottly  a  short  distance  by 
drifting,'  but  the  orebody,  assaying  from 
6  to  12  per  cent,  copper,  is  from  6  to 
20  ft.'  vnde,  and  is  improving  as  the  drift 
progresses.  The  Rarus  shaft  is  1800  ft. 
deep  and  75  ft.  more  will  be  added  to  it 
before  another  station  is  cut  at  the  1800. 
The  Minnie  Healey  vein,  on  which  the 
new  orebody  has  been  opened  on  the  1300, 
is  more  than  100  ft  wide,  and  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  company  to  open  prac¬ 
tically  a  new  mine  in  that  ground.  Even¬ 
tually  all  the  mining  by  the  Butte  Coali¬ 
tion  Company  in  that  section  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  will  be  through  the  Rarus  and  the 
new  Tramway  shafts.  The  Tramway  is 
down  1250  ft.  and  will  be  sunk  300  ft. 
more.  All  the  levels  of  the  Rarus  are 
being  extended  through  the  Minnie 
Healey  ground  and  into  the  Tramway  to 
connect  with  the  new  shaft  on  the  latter. 
In  the  course  of  development  work  the 
Coalition  company  is  taking  out  about  100 
tons  of  ore  per  day,  which  is  being  stored 
to  await  an  improvement  in  the  copper 
situation. 

Butte-Balaklava — A  28-ft  vein,  believed 
to  be  the  Edith  May,  has  been  cut  on  the 
510-ft.  level,  and  ore  said  to  run  high  in 
copper  and  silver  has  been  found. 

North  Butte  Extension — The  shaft  on 
this  property  is  being  sunk  as  rapidly  as  is 
consistent  with  good  workmanship.  On 
the  700-ft.  level  a  crosscut  will  be  driven 
south  to  intercept  the  Blackrock  vein ;  this 
is  the  vein  from  which  the  Butte  &  Su¬ 
perior  company  is  mining  and  shipping 
high-grade  silver  ore. 

Raven — The  shaft  on  this  property  has 
reached  a  depth  of  1100  ft.,  at  which 
point  a  station  has  been  cut.  The  vein 
has  not  been  encountered  below  the  700- 
ft.  level,  but  crosscuts  are  now  being 
driven  on  the  900-  and  1100- ft.  levels;  it 
is  expected  that  the  vein  will  be  cut  on 
the  900-ft.  level  in  a  short  time.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  company  to  sink  the  shaft 
to  a  depth  of  1500  ft.  and  open  the  vein 
at  that  depth. 

Tuolumne — The  shaft  on  this  property 
is  now  down  1000  ft.  and  a  crosscut  has 
been  run  200  ft.  on  this  level.  Here  a 
wide  vein  was  encountered,  and  drifting 
on  it  is  now  progressing.  The  showing 
is  said  to  be  encouraging. 


Nevada 

Esmeralda  County — Goldfield 
With  the  exception  of  the  output  of  the 
Combination  mine,  last  week  no  ore  was 
mined  at  Goldfield.  The  high  smelting 
rates  have  some  influence  on  this  curtail¬ 
ment  but  the  labor  trouble  is  the  main 
cause.  The  Combination  mill  is  running 
at  full  capacity  treating  about  80  tons  per 
day,  all  of  which  comes  from  the  Com¬ 


bination  mine.  A  small  tonnage  is  being 
sent  to  the  Western  Ore  Purchasing  Com¬ 
pany  each  week  from  the  old  dump  of  the 
Mohawk-Combination  lease,  and  from  the 
Florence  Annex  lease.  About  400  miners 
are  reported  to  be  at  work  in  the  Goldfield 
district.  These  are  working  at  the  Black 
Butte,  Combination  Fraction,  Consoli¬ 
dated,  Daisy,  Florence,  Jumbo  Extension, 
May  Queen,  Sandstorm,  St.  Ives  and 
Velvet.  Some  prospecting  is  being  done 
at  some  of  the  claims  which  as  yet  have 
not  become  producers. 

Florence  Gem — On  the  150-ft.  level  of 
this  lease  on  the  Comishman  claim  the 
ore  discovered  a  short  time  ago  has  wi¬ 
dened  to  four  feet.  The  ore  is  of  ship¬ 
ping  grade,  while  a  6-in.  streak  in  it-  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  very  high-grade  even  for 
Goldfield.  The  ore  in  this  lease  is  now 
opened  on  three  levels,  the  50-ft.,  the  100- 
ft.  and  the  150-ft.  The  ore  is  supposed  to 
be  an  extension  of  the  Jumbo  vein.  The 
Gem  lease  has  five  months  yet  to  work, 
with  a  three-months’  extension  condi¬ 
tional  on  doing  a  certain  amount  of  de¬ 
velopment  work.  Three  shifts  have  been 
working  since  Jan.  16.  The  shaft  is  to  be 
sunk  another  100  ft. 

Nancy  Donaldson — This  mine  in  the 
Red  Mountain  section  of  this  district  is  to 
be  extensively  developed. 

Florence  Annex — Three  shifts  are 
working  on  development.  The  force  will 
be  increased  to  100  men. 

GoldHeld  Consolidated — The  mines  and 
leases  on  property  belonging  to  this  com¬ 
pany  sold  ore  amounting  to  $6,387,200  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  half  of  1907.  Grading  for  the 
new  mill  has  begun.  At  the  Mohawk  mine 
the  building  to  house  the  new  loo-drill  air 
compressor  is  being  erected.  The  new 
hoist  installed  at  the  Mohawk  is  capable 
of  hoisting  from  a  depth  of  2000  ft.;  the 
new  pump  for  the  650-ft.  level  has  arrived. 
Only  development  work  is  being  done  at 
the  Rep  Top  mine. 

Eureka  County 

United  Stales  Mining  Company — This 
company  is  reported  to  have  made  the 
discovery  of  a  large  vein  of  zinc  ore,  35 
miles  from  Lovelock. 

Nye  County — Bullfrog 

Gold  Bar — The  lo-stamp  mill  is  running 
continuously.  This  mill  will  have  a  capa¬ 
city  of  about  50  tons  per  day.  The  usual 
development  work  is  being  done  in  the 
mine. 

Tramps  Consolidated — ^The  winze  is 
now  300  ft.  deep.  A  crosscut  is  to  be 
driven  westward  from  this  winze. 

Mayflower — On  the  400-ft.  level  the 
north  drift  has  developed  the  ore-shoot 
for  a  distance  of  75  ft.  This  drift  will  be 
driven  25  ft.  farther  and  then  a  crosscut 
will  be  driven.  The  vein  is  20  ft.  wide 
at  the  point  of  crosscut. 

Golden  Sceptre — It  is  reported  that  the 
company  has  made  arrangements  for  the 
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erection  of  a  20-stamp  mill.  More  than 
jooo  ft.  of  development  work  has  been 
done  on  the  property.  This  consists  of 
three  adits  and  three  shafts  with  drifts. 
One  of  these  drifts  is  700  ft  long.  The 
mine  is  said  to  contain  considerable  mill¬ 
ing  ore  and  some  ore  of  higher  grade. 

Montgomery  Shoshone — A  car  of  con¬ 
centrates  was  shipped  last  week.  The 
covering  for  the  cyanide  tank  will  be  fin- 
irhed  soon.  At  the  mine  the  station  on 
the  600- ft.  level  is  about  completed  and 
driving  on  that  level  will  soon  begin. 

Homestake-King — Five  carloads  of  ma¬ 
chinery  have  arrived  for  this  mill.  A 
large  force  is  working  on  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  the  machinery. 

Joknie  Consolidated — The  mill,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  which  was  commenced  Sept 
5.  1907,  has  been  completed  and  is  ready 
for  operation.  This  mill  has  an  estimated 
capacity  of  150  tons.  It  is  equipped  with 
16  Nissen  batteries,  the  stamps  in  which 
weigh  1300  lb.  and  make  100  drops  per 
minute.  The  capacity  of  the  cyanide  plant 
is  120  tons  per  day.  The  mill  has  an  ample, 
water  supply,  which  is  piped  a  distance  of 
two  miles.  The  ore  is  amalgamated  and 
the  tailings  cyanided. 

Nye  County — Tonopah 

The  ore  shipments  from  the  Tonopah 
mines  for  the  week  ended  Jan.  16,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Western  Ore  Purchasing 
Company,  consisted  of  80  tons  from  the 
Tonopah  Extension.  The  Tonopah  com¬ 
pany  sent  3130  tons,  the  Belmont  company 
880  tons  and  the  Montana-Tonopah  1100 
tons  to  the  mills,  making  the  total  ship¬ 
ments  for  the  week  5190. 

Tonopah  Midway — ^The  winze,  being 
sunk  on  the  vein,  discovered  some  time 
ago,'  on  the  8oo-ft.  level,  is  now  90  ft. 

I  deep.  This  winze  follows  the  fooiwall  of 
:  the  vein,  which  is  about  50  ft.  wide.  The 
usual  development  work  is  being  done  on 
the  upper  levels  of  the  mine. 

Montana  Tonopah — Development  work 
IS  being  done  at  various  points  both  east 
and  west  of  the  shaft  on  the  615- ft.  and 
the  765-ft.  levels.  ,The  40-stamp  mill  is 
lunning  steadily.  The  substance  of  the 
report  of  the  company  will  not  be  given 
I'ut  until  the  report  has  been  mailed  to 
the  stockholders.  No  information  can  be 
obtained  regarding  the  extent  or  value  of 
the  ore  found  in  the  lower  levels  below  the 
dacite  intrusion. 

Tonopah  Extension — ^The  usual  tonnage 
IS  being  mined  on  the  levels  above  the 
eoc-ft.  level. 

^^est  End  Consolidated — ^THis  compai  y 
•s  doing  considerable  work  outlining  the 
apex  of  the  vein,  which  has  caused  the 
suit  with  the  MacNamara  company, 
^be  usual  development  work  is  being 
done  on  the  400-ft.  level  and  the  usual 
Courage  is  being  mined. 

^orth  Star — On  the  i2S0-ft.  level  a  drift 
's  being  driven  westerly  on  the  fault 


plane;  considerable  quartz  is  showing  in 
the  drift.  Ore  is  being  stoped  on  the  900- 
ft.  level. 

Little  Tonopah — ^The  north  crosscut  on 
the  88o^ft.  level  is  now  680  ft.  long. 

Storey  County 

According  to  the  weekly  reports  of  the 
•mine  superintendents,  the  usual  amount 
of  work  was  done  at  the  different  proper¬ 
ties  during  the  week  ending  Jan.  18.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  week  the  hydraulic  elevator  was 
stopped  10  hr.  to  save  pressure  water; 
No.  3  Reidler  pump  was  stopped  80  hr. 
for  repairs;  No.  i  and  No.  2  Riedler 
pumps  ran  full  time.  On  Jan.  18  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  in  the  Consolidated  Vir¬ 
ginia  shaft  was  no  ft.  below  the  23S0-ft. 
station  and  in  the  Combination  shaft  the 
surface  of  the  water  was  227  ft.  below  the 
measuring  point  in  that  shaft.  Good 
headway  is  being  made  in  the  erection  of 
the  building  to  house  the  new  hoist  at  the 
Ward  shaft.  Excavations  for  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  the  suction  fan  have  begun. 

Ophir — Besides  repairing  jointly  with 
the  Consolidated  Virginia  company  the 
northeast  drift  on  the  i8oo-ft.  level,  182 
cars  of  ore  have  been  mined  from  the 
north  stope  on  the  2100-ft.  level ;  109  cars 
of  ore  have  been  mined  from  No.  2  north¬ 
east  stope  and  45  cars  from  the  northeast 
sill-floor  drift  of  the  2200-ft.  level.  The 
ore  shipped  to  the  Kinkead  mill  amounted 
to  312  tons  of  second-class  ore. 

Silver  Hill — Prospecting  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  on  the  upper  levels ;  50  cars  of  ore 
were  mined. 

Potosi — Royalties  from  ore,  mined  dur¬ 
ing  December  by  lessees  working  in  the 
upper  levels,  amounted  to  $370.55.  The 
usual  development  work  was  done. 

White  Pine  County 

Nevada  Consolidated — The  new  bond 
issue  of  this  company  is  said  to  have  been 
subscribed  twice  over.  It  is  gossiped  that 
efforts  will  be  resumed  toward  a  consoli¬ 
dation  of  this  company  with  the  Cumber- 
land-Ely. 


New  Jersey 
Morris  County 

Glendon — Operations  have  been  sus¬ 
pended  in  this  mine  at  Hibernia  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  squeeze  which  has  almost 
closed  the  adit  and  cut  off  access  to  the 
mine.  Earth  shocks  and  movements  had 
been  felt  in  the  mine  for  some  time,  but 
the  final  squeeze  or  cave  came  so  unex¬ 
pectedly  that  the  mine  locomotive  was 
wedged  in,  and  could  not  be  taken  out. 
The  Glendon  is  one  of  the  Wharton  prop¬ 
erties,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
group  of  iron  mines  near  Hibernia. 

The  Wharton  Steel  Company  has  de¬ 
cided  to  close  both  the  Glendon  and  the 
adjoining  Andover  mine,  to  avoid  serious 
accident. 


New  Mexico 

Bernalillo  County 
Sandias  Mining  and  Milling  Company 
— This  company  is  shipping  about  8  tons 
of  lead  ore  daily  from  the  property  near 
Albuquerque,  which  it  has  recently  ac¬ 
quired.  The  ore  occurs  with  fluorspar 
in  a  well  defined  vein,  and  it  is  reported 
that  none  of  the  samples  show  even  a 
trace  of  zinc.  Ore  is  taken  from  a  drift 
about  40  ft.  down.  Power  is  installed 
for  hoisting. 

North  Carolina 

Davidson  County 

On  the  Jones  property,  near  Thomas- 
ville,  the  results  have  been  so  good  lately 
that  Capt.  M.  L.  Jones,  the  owner,  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  add  20  stamps  to  the  mill. 

Lincoln  County 

Piedmont  Tin  Mining  Company — This 
company  has  its  machinery  in  place  and 
will  soon  begin  work  on  its  property  near 
Lincolnton.  , 

Pennsylvania 

Bituminous  Coal 

Atlantic  Coal  Company — This  new  com¬ 
pany  has  secured  a  tract  of  coal  land  in 
Jenners  township,  Somerset  county,  and 
proposes  to  work  ;t  soon.  The  officers 
are:  A.  J.  Field,  New  York,  president; 
Grant  Elmmons,  New  York,  secretary; 
Frank  S.  Black,  Meyersdale,  Penn., 
treasurer. 

Maryland  Coal  Company — This  com¬ 
pany  has  completed  arrangements  to  de¬ 
velop  the  coal  property,  which  it  bought 
some  time  ago,  on  the  South  Fork,  near 
Johnstown.  Three  openings  are  to  be 
'  made  and  a  new  town  built,  which  will 
be  called  St.  Michael.  The  town  and  the 
mine  workings  will  occupy  the  basin  of 
the  South  Fork  reservoir,  the  breaking  of 
which  resulted  in  the  Johnstown  flood.  • 

South  Dakota 

Lawrence  County 

American  Eagle  —  The  new  200- ton 
cyanide  wet  crushing  mill  will  be  ready 
within  another  month,  when  the  mine 
force  will  be  increased.  The  mill  em¬ 
ploys  the  Burt  filter  press.  The  company 
is  controlled  by  Minneapolis  capital. 

Blue  Ridge — Extensive  work  is  being 
done  on  this  property  adjoining  the  Gol¬ 
den  Reward,  by  P.  O’Dwyer  and  asso¬ 
ciates.  A  continuation  of  the  Sundance- 
Lucile  vein  has  been  opened  up  and  ore 
of  medium  grade  developed.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  ore  will  be  shipped  for  treat¬ 
ment. 

Echo — The  new  electric  machinery  just 
installed  has  been  started  and  the  tunnel 
will  be  continued  1000  ft.  further. 

Golden  West  —  Extensive  development 
has  been  started  in  the  open  cut.  A 
double-compartment  shaft  is  being  sunk 
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on  an  old  ledge  that  has  been  for  some 
years  supplying  the  mill.  An  air  com¬ 
pressor  will  soon  be  installed. 

Lucky  Strike — By  February  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  the  40-stamp  mill  of  the 
company  on  Elk  Creek  in  operation. 

Pluma — Superintendent  Filion  is  mak¬ 
ing  preparations  to  resume  operations  at 
once  in  the  new  shaft,  which  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  800-ft.  level.  It  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  undercut  the  body  of  free  milling 
gold  ore. 

Puritan — Reorganization  has  now  been 
effected,  the  new  company  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Wyoming  being  the 
Alta  Mining  Company.  O.  N.  Snow  and 
associates  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  hold  con¬ 
trolling  interest.  A  $100,000  bond  issue  is 
now  being  subscribed  to  supply  working 
funds  and  pay  off  old  indebtedness. 

tVasp  No.  2 — A  new  record  has  been 
established  by  Manager  Gray.  With  the 
addition  of  electric  power,  skips  instead 
of  cars  and  doing  away  with  mules,  he 
has  reduced  the  operation  to  $1.30  per  ton 
for  mining  and  milling.  A  loo-ft.  tunnel 
for  the  skips  from  mine  to  mill  has  been 
just  ccwnpleted. 

Mogul— In  the  Journal  of  Dec,  27  last 
our  local  correspondent  said:  “Manager 
McLaughlin  announces  that  it  is  probable 
that  the  company  will  commence  paying 
dividends  shortly  after  the  first  of  the 
year.  The  $300,000  bond  issue  is  about  to 
be  called  in  with  the  accumulated  profits 
now  in  the  treasury.” 

Manager  W.  L.  McLaughlin  writes 
under  date  of  Jan.  20.  “This  paragraph 
was  doubtless  based  upon  a  statement  in 
the  Dead  wood  Telegram,  of  Dec.  13,  in 
which  it  was  said  that  it  was  likely  that 
a  dividend  might  be  declared  the  first  of 
the  year,  but  this  was  qualified  by  a  state¬ 
ment  that  it  depended  entirely  upon  the 
board  of  directors  and  they  might  decide 
to  create  a  surplus,  or  to  pay  the  out¬ 
standing  bond  issue  amounting  to  $300,000. 
The  last  sentence  in  the  paragraph  is  mis¬ 
leading,  as  it  would  imply  that  we  had 
the  money  on  hand  to  pay  off  the  bonds, 
,  which  is  not  the  case.” 


Utah 

Salt  Lake  County 
Utah  Consolidated  Mining  Company — 
According  to  press  reports  this  company 
has  completed  arrangements  for  the 
smelting  of  its  ore  by  the  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company.  The 
contract  is  stated  to  cover  the  treatment  of 
300.000  tons  of  bre  annually;  the  contract 
is  binding  for  one  year,  but  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  for  another  year  at  the  option  of 
the  Utah  Consolidated  Company.  This 
will  enable  this  company  to  have  ample 
time  to  erect  a  neW  smelter  if  desired. 

Summit  County 

Silver  King  Coalition — 'A  small  force  is 
retjiined  on  development  work  and  the 


mill  is  running  about  one-third  time.  It 
will  probably  be  some  time  before  the 
mine  is  in  full  blast  again. 

Daly  Judge — The  new  electric  haulage 
system  is  being  operated  successfully.  The 
company  is  doing  development  work 
mainly. 

Utah  County 

United  .States  Ozocerite  Company — A 
suit  has  been  instituted  in  the  courts 
against  this  company  to  foreclose  a  trust 
deed.  The  property  involved  is  located 
in  Spanish  Fork  canon. 


Washington 

Kittitas  County 

Washington  Quicksilver  Mining  Com¬ 
pany — This  company,  of  Ellensburg,  prose¬ 
cuted  development  work  in  1907  and  in¬ 
tends  to  erect  a  mill  this  year. 


Canada 

Alberta 

Royal  Collieries — Mining  is  going  on 
steadily  at  this  coal  property  on  Belly 
river,  near  Lethbridge.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  to  put  in  machinery  for  ex¬ 
tensive  work  next  spring,  when  a  branch 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  will  be  completed 
to  the  mine. 

British  Columbia 

Consolidated  Mining  and  Smelting 
Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. — The  estimated 
production  of  the  mines  and  smelting 
works  of  this  company  during  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  1907  was  as  follows :  Centre 
Star-War  Eagle  group,  Rossland,  132,316 
tons  of  ore  of  an  average  assay  value  of 
gold  0.4  oz.,  silver  0.38  oz.  per  tot>,  and 
copper  0.7  per  cent.  Snowshoe  mine. 
Boundary  district,  125,000  tons  of  ore  of 
an  average  assay  value  of  gold  0.06  oz., 
silver  0.3  oz.  per  ton,  and  copper  14  per 
cent.  St.  Eugene  mine.  East  Kootenay, 
23,324  tons  concentrate  containing  27  oz. 
silver  per  ton,  and  58  per  cent.  lead. 
About  6500  tons  of  lead-silver  concentrate 
was  shipped  to  Europe,  and  nearly  17,000 
tons  to  the  company’s  own  smelter  at 
Trail.  The  approximate  total  value  of 
the  metals  produced  at  this  smelter  was 
$4,982,000  as  compared  with  $3,786,146 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907. 
These  totals  include  value  of  metal  con¬ 
tents  of  custom  ores  as  well.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  smelter  from  March,  1898, 
to  date  is  about  $28,000,000  in  all. 

I 

British  Columbia — Boundary 

Granby  Consolidated  —  The  steel  flue 
chamber  in  course  of  construction  at  this 
company’s  smelter  is  nearing  completion. 
This  structure,  designed  by  the  company’s 
general  superintendent,  A.  B.  W.  Hodges, 
contains  about  400  tons  of  steel,  and  15 
men  have  been  employed  in  erecting  it. 

British  Columbia — Lardeau  District 

Ferguson  Mines,  Ltd. — Production  in 
1907  of  this  company’s  Silver  Cup  mine, 
near  Ferguson,  has  been  about  150  tons 


of  silver-lead  ore  per  month.  Average 
value  per  ton  in  gold,  silver  and  lead  at 
present  market  prices  is  approximately 
$140. 

British  Columbia — Rossland 
Le  Roi  Mining  Company — The  eighth 
ordinary  general  meeting  was  held  in 
London,  England,  on  Dec.  23.  The  man¬ 
aging  director,  A.  J.  McMillan,  who  left 
Rossland  for  England  at  the  end  of  Oc¬ 
tober  to  attend  that  meeting,  is  expected 
to  return  to  British  Columbia  before  the 
end  of  January.  As  a  result  of  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  copper  the  output  of  ore 
from  the  mine  is  being  restricted  to  that 
of  generally  higher  grade  than  the  aver¬ 
age  of  shipments  when  the  price  was 
high. 

British  Columbia — Southeast  Kootenay 
Crow’s  Nest  Pass  Coal  Company— Hit 
output  of  24,536  tons  of  coal  during  the 
wedc  ended  Dec.  13,  giving  an  average  of 
4089  tons  per  working  day,  was  the 
largest  production  for  one  week  made  by 
the  company  for  some  time. 

■  Nova  Scotia 

The  Government  has  decided  to  appoint 
an  expert  commission  to  study  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  mining  coal  frotn  submarine  areas. 

Lake  Copper  Company — ^This  company 
has  been  organized  to  work  copper  de¬ 
posits  at  Poison  Lake,  near  Antigonish. 
M.  V.  Grandiu,  Eastern  Harbor,  is  presi¬ 
dent;  H.  G.  Dunbar,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer.  A.  G.  Baillie,  Port  Hastings,  gen¬ 
eral  agent. 

Nova  Scotia^-Cape  Breton 
Barium  Production  Company — This  is  a 
new  company  organized  in  New  York  to 
work  the  barytes  deposits  at  Lake  Ainslee 
in  Cape  Breton,  and  to  manufacture 
barium  salts. 

Ontario— Cobalt  District 

i 

Ore  Shipments — Shipments  of  ore  for 
the  week  ending  Jan.  18,  were  as  follows: 
Buffalo,  63,000  lb. ;  La  Rose,  296,000: 
Nipissing,  64540;  O^Brien,  120200; 
Kerr  Lake  (Jacobs),  39,980;  King  Ed 
ward,  64870;  total,  648,590  pounds. 

Cleveland-Cobalt — A  new  vein  of  cal- 
cite,  7  ft.  wide,  showing  low  silver  con¬ 
tent,  was  struck  last  week  at  the  i2S-ft 
level  at  a  distance  of  70  ft.  from  the  main 
shaft. 

Cobalt  Lake — A  vein  2  ft.  6  in.  wide, 
carrying  native  silver,  has  been  struck  m 
a  drift  under  the  lake  at  the  86-ft.  level, 
about  100  ft.  north  of  the  main  shaft 
Development  is  being  pushed  with  a  force 
of  65  men.  The  company  has  on  hand 
about  four  cars  of  high-grade  ore. 

Kind  Edward — Recently  several  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  nuggets  and  native  silver, 
which  were  kept  in  a  box,  were  stolen. 

Peterson  Lake — The  shareholders  of 
the  company,  at  a  meeting  held 
Toronto  in  January,  refused  to  ratify 
arrangement  made  by  the  directors  to  sell 
to  the  Nova  Scotia  Mining  Company,  3® 
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acre-  of  land  for  150,000  paid  up  shares 
of  the  latter  company.  The  proposal  to 
lease  10  acres  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake 
for  5  years  to  the  Little  Nipissing  Min¬ 
ing  Company  was  adopted.  The  lessees 
are  to  pay  a  royalty  of  25  per  cent,  on  the 
output. 

Ontario — ^James  Township 
Cosey  Bros.  Location — Some  fine  dis¬ 
coveries  of  native  silver  have  been  made 
on  this  claim  in  the  Silver  Lake  district.  A 
few  nuggets  of  nearly  pure  silver  are 
being  taken  out. 

Clinton  Locations— C.  M.  Clinton,  of 
New  York,  who  has  four  claims  at  Silver 
lake,  has  made  several  good  discoveries, 
including  a  galena  vein  showing,  on  the 
surface,  40  per  cent,  lead  and  40  oz. 
silver  to  the  ton.  Another  vein  shows 
2  in.  of  solid  smaltite  with  silver  indica¬ 
tions;  a  s-in.  calcite  vein  has  proved  rich 
in  wire  silver  and  small  silver  nuggets. 

Do-.vney’s  Claim — On  this  location,  near 
Silver  lake,  native  silver  has  been  struck 
at  a  depth  of  45  ft.  in  a  shaft  sunk  on  a 
bornitc  showing. 

Ontario — Port  Arthur  District 
Liberty  Bell — This  property  at  Atiko- 
kan,  near  the  line  of  the  Canadian  North¬ 
ern  Railway,  has  been  acquired  by  a  syn¬ 
dicate  of  New  York  and  Philadelf^ia 
capitalists,  headed  by  F.  A.  Holbrook,  of_ 
New  York.  The  company  will  carry  on 
development  with  R.  M.  Wallace  as  man¬ 
ager.  Assays  of  ore  show  $82  to  the  ton. 
A  2o-.stamp  mill  will  be  installed.  ■* 


Mexico 

Chihuahua 

San  Rafael — At  this  mine,  at  Terrazas, 
a  good  body  of  lead  ore  has  been  cut  in 
sinking  the  two  shafts,  but  no  develop¬ 
ment  has  as  yet  been  done. 

Hill  Syndicate — C.  L.  Graves,  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  this  corporation  recently 
formed  in  New  York,  has  been  for  the 
last  10  years  a  resident  of  Chihuahua  and 
until  recently  general  manager  of  the 
Chihuahua  &  Pacific  Railroad.  He  is  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  the  Almoloya  dis¬ 
trict,  and  this  leads  to  the  belief  that  the 
uew  syndicate  will  operate  properties  in 
Chihuahua. 

Lepanto — This  mine  is  at  present  ship- 
.ping  from  80  to  100  cars  of  ore  to  the 
Monterey  smelters  per  month.  The  out¬ 
put  will  be  increased  as  soon  as  new  ma¬ 
chinery  can  be  installed. 

Guanajuato 

Plans  and  specification  for  the  junction 
<>f  the  Guanajuato  Mineral 'Belt  Railway 
with  the  Mexican  Central  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  accepted  by  the  Central.  The 
construction  will  be  made  by  a  system  of 
Parallel  tracks  starting  from  a  point  about 
^^ne  kilometer  outside  of  the  town  of 
^anajuato,  and  will  run  parallel  with  the 
Central  tracks  into  Guanajuato.  The  ar- 
’■angements  of  the  parallel  tracks  will  be 


such  that  less  than  carload  lots  can  be 
transferred  without  trouble,  while  full  car¬ 
loads  can  be  transferred  to  either  track. 
The  one  kilometer  of  parallel  tracks  will 
be  one  comparatively  level  stretch  of 
ground.  At  the  present  time,  all  freight 
destined  for  the  Guanajuato  mines  and 
mills  can  be  hauled  only  as  far  as  Marfil, 
which  is  located  about  six  kilometers  out¬ 
side  of  Guanajuato.  The  Central  branch 
to  Guanajuato  is  practically  finished  and 
will  be  opened  for  traffic  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  terminal  station  and  freight 
stations  are  completed.  This  work  should 
be  finished  and  opened  to  the  public 
March  i. 

Jalisco 

Santo  Domingo  Mining  Company — This 
company  will  erect  an  electric  plant  on 
San  Diego  river  to  supply  power  for  the 
mines  of  the  Hostotipaquillo  district.  The 
San  Domingo  mine  is  now  3000  ft.  deep 
and  the  proportion  of  silver  is  decreasing, 
while  that  of  gold  is  increasing. 

Real  Alto  Mining  Company — This  com¬ 
pany  is  planning  the  erection  of  a  mill  and 
concentrating  plant  at  its  properties  in  the 
San  Sebastian  district.  Development 
work  is  in  progress  in  two  of  the  mines 
acquired  last  year,  the  Santiago  and  Las 
Cruces  furnishing  enough  ore  to  supply  a 
small  mill. ' 

Amparo  Mining  Company — The  40 
stamps  of  the  new  mill  in  the  Etzatlan 
district  are  crushing. about  150  tons  of  ore 
per  day.  The  plant  consists  of  crushing 
machinery,  concentrators  and  a  cyanide 
plant.  An  aerial  tramway  carries  the  ore 
from  the  mine  to  the  mill. 


Africa 

Rhodesia 

Production  of  mines  other  than  gold  for 
the  year  1907  is  reported  as  follows:  Sil¬ 
ver,  147,324  oz.,  an  increase  of  36,748  oz. ; 
lead,  756  tons,  increase  104  tons;  copper, 
81  tons,  increase,  37  tons ;  chrome  ore  8016 
tons,  increase,  4369  tons ;  tungsten  ore, 
SI  tons,  increase  34  tons.  The  production 
of  coal  from  the  Wankie  mines  was  115,- 
073  tors;  increase,  11,270  tons. 

Transvaal 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  Trans¬ 
vaal  mines  and  mills  on  Dec.  i  was : 
white,  19,479;  colored,  147,474;  Chinese, 
40.05S-  As  compared  with  July  i  this 
shows  an  increase  of  522  whites  and  12,- 
colored  men;  with  a  decrease  of  11,417 
417  Chinese.  The  total  number  employed 
on  Dec.  i  in  gold  mines  and  mills  was  184,- 
413;  in  gold  placer  working,  239;  in  coal 
mines,  9686;  in  diamond  mines,  9798;  in 
other  mines,  1974;  in  chemical  works,  etc., 
858;  total  207,008  persons. 

West  Africa 

Gold  production  in  December  is  re¬ 
ported  at  23,699  oz.  bullion,  being  1^ 
oz.  less  than  in  November.  For  the  year 
ended  Dec.  31  the  total  was  225,959 
bullion  in  1906,  and  289.780  oz.  in  1907 ;  an 


increase  of  63,821  oz.  The  bullion  reported 
in  1907  was  equal  to  $5,627,970,  or  272,277 
oz.  fine  gold. 


Asia 

India — Mysore 

Kolar  Goldfield — The  gold  production 
reported  in  December  was  52,115  oz.  bul¬ 
lion,  which  is  6237  oz.  more  than  in  No¬ 
vember;  2134  oz.  more  than  in  November, 
1906;  and  the  largest  monthly  produc¬ 
tion  reported  since  December,  1905.  For 
the  year  ended  Dec.  31  the  production  was 
576,287  oz.  bullion  in  1906,  and  549,731 
oz.  in  1907;  a  decrease  of  26,556  oz.  The 
bullion  reported  in  1907  was  equal  to  $10,- 
226,648,  or  494,758  oz.  fine  gold.. 


Europe 

Spain 


Exports  of  metals  from  Spain  for  the  ii 
months  ended  Nov.  30  are  reported  by  the 
Revista  Minera  as  follows,  in  metric  tons : 


1906. 

1907. 

Changes. 

Pig  and  manu.  iron. 

.  50,473 

63,306 

I. 

2,733 

Copper . 

.  8,049 

8,268 

I. 

2p9 

Copper  pre<'ipitate. 

.  19,778 

16,845 

D. 

2,933 

Spelter . 

.  1,482 

1,331 

D. 

161 

Lead... . 

.  167,136 

164,494 

D. 

2,642 

Quicksilver . 

.  1,487 

1,600 

I. 

13 

Exports  of  minerals  for 

the  II 

months 

were  as  follows : 

1906. 

1907. 

Changes. 

Iron  ore . ; . 

8,512,306 

8,108,361 

D.  404,104 

Copper  ore . 

.  1,027,731 

1,116,333 

I. 

87,601 

Manganese  ore . 

.  86,760 

62,368 

D. 

24,392 

Zinc  ore . 

.  138,492 

143,833 

I. 

15,341 

Lead  ore . 

4,077 

6,114 

I. 

1,037 

Pyrites . 

.  991,038 

1,216,919 

I. 

336,881 

Salt . 

.  407,120 

462,767 

I. 

46,637 

Exports  of  sulphur  were  898 

tons  in 

1906,  but  fell  to 

2  tons  last  year. 

New  Caledonia 

Exports  of  minerals  from  the  colony 
for  the  10  months  ended  Oct.  31  are  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Bulletin  du  Commerce,  of 
Noumea,  as  follows,  in  meiric  tons: 
Nickel  ore,  84.582;  cobalt  ore,  3234;  cop¬ 
per  ore,  432;  iron  ore,  53;  •chrome  ore, 
21,466;  magnesite,  42  tons. 

An  examination  of  the  petroleum  de¬ 
posits  of  Kouniac  is  being  made  by  Mr. 
Houston,  an  Australian  engineer,  with  a 
view  to  their  working. 

An  engineer  from  India,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
has  been  examining  several  deposits  of 
manganese  ore  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
island. 


New  Zealand 

The  Mines  Department  reports  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  gold  from  New  Zealand  for  Octo¬ 
ber  and  10  months  ended  Oct.  31  as  fol¬ 
lows,  in  ounces  of  bullion: 

1906.  1907.  Changes. 


October . . .  67,391  36,167  D.  31,124 

Ten  months .  469,330  408,348  D.  61,073 


The  bullion  reported  in  1907  was  equal 
to  $7,933,723,  or  383,828  oz.  fine  gold. 

Silver  exports  in  1907  were  145,302  oz. 
in  October  and  1,352,691  oz.  for  the  10 
months.  Other  irnports  included  98  tons 
of  antimony  and  121  tons  of  scheelite. 


Metal,  Mineral,  Coal  and  Stock  Markets 


Coal  Trade  Review 

New  York,  Jan.  29 — The  bituminous- 
coal  trade  in  the  East  continues  dull,  and 
there  is  very  little  doing,  except  on  con¬ 
tract  deliveries.  Little  has  been  done  in 
the  way  of  clearing  put  terminals,  and 
new  business  is  scarce. 

The  anthracite  trade  had  a  little  spurt 
from  the  spell  of  cold  weather  and  snow; 
but  it  did  not  last,  and  the  trade  is  flat 
again. 

In  the  West  the  trade  is  feeling  the 
effects  of  financial  stringency,  and  is  dull 
almost  everywhere.  The  demand  for 
steam  coal  is  light. 

•  The  miners’  convention  at  Indianapolis 
is  still  in  session.  The  outlook  for  a  joint 
conference  of  miners  and  operators. is  still 
uncerta^..  - , 

Coal  Traffic  Notes 

Tonnage  originating  on  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  lines  east  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie, 
year  to  Jan.  18,  in  short  tons : 


i 

i907. 

1908. 

Changes. 

Anthracite . 

270,447 

247,484 

D. 

22,963 

Bituminous..., 

..  2,109,498 

1,704,462 

D. 

406,046 

Coke . 

730,786 

326,386 

D. 

406,400 

Total . . 

..  3,110,730 

2,277,321 

D. 

833,409 

Period  covered  was  19  days  in  1906  and 
18  days  this  year. 

Shipments  of  Broad  Top  coal  over  the 
Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  Railroad  for 
the  year  to  Jan.  25  were  48,651  tons. 

Coal  shipments  reported  by  South¬ 
western  Inter-State  Coal  Operators’  As¬ 
sociation,  II  months  ended  Nov.  30,  short 
tons : 

1906.  1907.  Changes. 

Missouri .  2,271,300  2,606,088  I.  334,788 

Kansas .  4,538,928  5,864,556  I.  1,325,627 

Arkansas .  1,613,086  2,101,362  I.  588,276 

Oklahoma .  2,087,609  2,707,840  I.  620,331 

Total .  10,410,823  13,279,846  I.  2,869,022 

Oklahoma  includes  the  mines  formerly 
reported  under  Indian  Territory. 

Coal  shipments  and  receipts  at  all  Lake 
ports  for  the  year  to  Dec.  i  were: 


Shipments :  1906.  1907.  Changes. 

Anthracite _  2,912,625  3,928,859  1.  1,016,234 

Bituminous .  11,864,986  14,946,071  I.  3,081,085 

Total  ship .  14,777,611  18,874,930  I.  4,097,319 

Receipts : 

Anthracite .  2,746,172  3,792,965  1. 1,047,783 

Bituminous .  11,802,356  14,693,689  1.  2,891,333 

Total .  14,547,628  18,486,644  I.  3,939,116 

Coal  supplied  for  steamship  use  was 
1,934,705  tons  in  1906,  and  1,985,0^  tons 
in  1907.  The  excess  of  shipments  over 
receipts  is  accounted  for  by  coal  delivered 
to  Canadian  ports. 

The  State  mine  inspector  reports  coal 


mined  in  Maryland  in  1907  as  follows: 
Allegany  county,  4,571,269;  Garrett  county, 
226,942;  total,  4,798,211  tons,  showing  an 
increase  of  294,013  tons,  or  6.5  per  cent., 
over  the  previous  year. 

New  York 

Anthracite 

Jan.  29 — The  hard-coal. market  is  weak 
and  the  demand  is  light. '  Both  prepared 
and  small  steam  sizes  are  in  good  sup¬ 
ply  and  prices  have  suffered  for  all.  Pre¬ 
pared  sizes  are  being  offered  at  from  20 
to  30C.  below  the  circular  price,  although 
the  large  producers  quote  no’  change.  Cur¬ 
rent  quotations  are  as  follows:  Broken, 
$4.30@4.45 ;  egg,  stove  and  chestnut, 
$4/5@S;  pea,  $3  05@3.2o;  buckwheat, 
$2.2o@2.45;  buckwheat  No.  2  or  rice,  $1.60 
@1.80;  barley,  $i.20@i.35  per  ton  f.o.b. 
New  York  harbor. 

Bituminous 

There  is  little  to  be  said  about  the  soft- 
coal  market'  since  business  is  almost  at  a 
standstill.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
coal  at  the  shipping  ports.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  coal  is  being  steadily  absorbed,  al¬ 
though  in  small  amounts,  and  very  little 
is  being  shipped;  hence  the  supplies  are 
gradually  growing  less.  The  embargoes 
are  still  in  force  and  most  coal  is  sold 
subject  to  them.  Prices  in  New  York 
harbor  range  from  $2.20  per  ton  up.  Trade 
in  the  far  East  is  dull  and  considerable 
coal  seems  to  be  accumulating  at  the  un¬ 
loading  ports.  Trade  along  the  Sound 
shows  a  small  demand,  but  little  business 
is  being  done.  Transportation  from  mines 
to  tide  is  slow  but  car  supply  is  up  to  all 
requirements. 

In  the  Coastwise  market  vessels  are  in 
abundant  supply  and  captains  are  begging 
for  business.  Freight  rates  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  at  practically  the  shipper’s  own 
terms.  Nominal  quotations  are  65@7oc. 
around  the  Cape. 

Birmingham 

Jan.  27 — There  is  little  improvement  in 
the  coal  production  in  Alabama  this  year, 
though  there  is  yet  a  big  difference  as 
compared  to  the  output  at  present  and 
what  it  was  six  months  ago.  The  demand 
is  good  on  the  outside  but  the  furnaces 
are  idle  and  other  consumers  in  the  local 
field  are  cutting  down  so  that  it  is  felt. 
The  Alabama  Consolidated  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  has  started  up  one  of  its  mines 
with  non-union  labor  and  men  are  being 
placed  at  one  of  the  remaining  mines. 


The  coke  situation  in  Alabama  shows  no 
improvement,  the  demand  being  a  little 
slow  and  the  production  off  considerably. 

Pittsburg 

Jan.  28 — ^The  mines  in  the  Pittsburg  dU 
trict  are  being  operated  to  less  than  half 
capacity,  except  those  loading  for  the  river 
trade,  which  are  running  full.  Prices 
are  not  strong,  but  quotations  are  still 
based  on  mine-run  coal  at  $1.15  at  mine 
Operators  are  arranging  to  meet  the 
miners’  representatives  during  the  coming 
week  to  discuss  the  wage  scale,  the  present 
tv'O-year  agreement  expiring  on  Mar.  31. 
No  plans  have  yet  been  made,  and  no 
one  has  expressed  an  opinion  on  the  prob¬ 
able  demands  that  are  to  be  made. 

Connellsville  Coke — ^There  has  been  a 
further  weakening  in  coke  prices  and  $1.75 
can  easily  be  done  for  spot  furnace  coke. 
Under  contract  the  price  has  been  $2@ 
2.25,  but  a  deal  has  been  closed  for  a  fairly 
large  tonnage  at  $1.90.  Foundry  coke 
prices  are  more  firmly  held  and  quotations 
are  $2.5o@2.75,  although  no  sales  have 
been  r,ecorded  lately  at  the  latter  figure. 
One  large  interest  has  closed  contracts 
for  9000  tons  of  foundry  coke,  all  at 
$2.50  f.o.b.  ovens.  The  Courier  in  its 
weekly  summary  gives  the  production  in 
both  regions  at  143,838  tons,  and  the  ship¬ 
ments  were  5517  cars  distributed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  To  Pittsburg,  2546  cars;  to  points 
west  of  Connellsville,  2542  cars;  to  points 
east  of  Connellsville,  429  cars. 

Foreign  Coal  Trade 

Imports  and  exports  of  coal  in  Ger¬ 
many,  II  months  ended  Nov.  30,  in  metric 
tons : 

Imports :  1906.  1907.  Clianges. 

Ctoal .  8,376,324  12,649,210  1.4,173,886 

Brown  coal .  7,763,119  8,163,146  I.  400,027 

Total .  16,138,443  20,712,366  I.  4,573,913 

Exports : 

Coal . ...  17,973,674  18,116,223  I.  141,649 

Brown  coal .  16,861  20,039  I.  3,178 

Total .  17,990,435  18,136,262  I.  144,827 

Imports  of  coke  in  1907  were  538,739 
tons;  of  briquets,  175,030  tons.  Exports 
of  coke,  3,471,691  tons ;  of  briquets,  1,126,- 
539  tons. 

Coal  production  of  Germany,  ii  months 
ended  Nov.  30,  in  metric  tons: 

1906.  1907.  Changes. 

Coal .  126,693,168  131,393,100  I.  6,699,942 

Brown  coal....  61,329,874  66,863,293  I.  6, .523,419 

Total  mined.  177,023,032  188,246,393  1. 11,223,361 

Coke  made....  18,478,721  20,026,166  I. 

Briquets  made  13,346,283  16,043,780  I.  1.698,447 

Of  the  briquets  reported  last  year 
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11,830,479  tons  were  made  from  brown 
coal,  or  lignite- 

Nova  Scotia  coal  shipments,  by  com¬ 
panies,  are  reported  as  follows,  for  the  full 

year :  ... 


1906. 

<  1907. 

Changes. 

Dominion . . 

N.  S.  Stoci . 

Acadia . 

Intercolonial.,. 
Cumberland  ...I. 
Inverness . 

....  3,131,063 
. . . .  668,746 

....  374,712 

. . .  280,418 

...  379,667 

....  202,662 

8,193,000 

623,163 

321,912 

274,388 

276,717 

243,076 

I.  61,947 
D.  86,682 
1.  47,200 
D.  6,030 
D.  102,840 
1.  40,613 

Total . . 

....  4,927,047 

4,932,266 

I.  6,208 

Local  sales. 

etc.,  bring  the  total  for 

1907  to  5,170,000  tons. 

Fuel  imports  and  exports  in  France,  ii 
.months  ended  Nov.  30,  metric  tons: 

Imports : 

1906. 

1907. 

Changes. 

Coal . 

Coke . 

. .  13,136,830 
..  2,062,200 
6118,680 

13,606,610 

1,986,640 

627,380 

I.  370,790 
D.  76,660 
I.  118,800 

Total . 

. .  16,706,600 

16,120,630 

I.  413,930 

Exports; 

CoaT. . 

Coke . 

Briquets .  .... 

..  1,236,220 
156,740 
. .  116,720 

1,066,630 

161,110 

108,160 

D.  169,600 
D.  5,630 
D.  8,660 

Total . 

..  1,609,680 

1,325,890 

D.  183,790 

Exports  include  fuel  supplied  to  steam¬ 
ships  at  French  ports. 

Imports  of  fuel  into  Spain  for  the  11 
months  ended  Nov.  30  were  1,734,587 
metric  tons  of  coal,  a  decrease  of  284,431 
tons;  and  227,652  tons  of  coke,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  22,763  tons. 


Iron  Trade  Review 


New  York,  Jan.  29 — The  iron  and  steel 
trades  remain  quiet,  and  the  market  is  a 
waiting  one.  Buyers  hesitate  to  make  any 
engagements  until  they  are  sure  of  their 
ground.  While  the  financial  condition  is. 
improving,  there  is  not  yet  apparent  any 
disposition  to  invest  in  new  construction, 
and  certainly  there  is  no  desire  to  accumu 
Ittic  finished  products  for  market. 

There  have  been  some  sales  of  pig  iron, 
chiefly  to  pipe  foundries,  which  seem  to 
I’avc  more  work  on  hand  than  any  other 
class  of  factories.  On  most  of  these  sales 
concessions  have  been  made,  but  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  ascertain  the  actual  prices.  In 
fact,  most  of  the  iron  sold  this  month  has 
probably  gone  at  figures  below  the  nom¬ 
inal  quotations. 

It  is  reported  that  some  sales  Southern 
iron  for  export  have  been  made  at  a  deliv-' 
cred  price  which  works  out  at  about  $10, 
Birmingham.  , 

.Another  meeting  of  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  is  to  be  held  soon,  to  consider 
further  the  question  of  maintaining  steel 
prices. 


Baltimore 

Jan.  29 — Imports  for  the  week  included 
141  tons  ferro-manganese.  Receipts  of 
iron  ore  were  2^00  tons  from  Cuba;  of 
manganese  ore,  fipex)  tons  from  India  and 
^400  from  Cuba,  making  8300  tons  in  all. 
There  were  8375  tons  of  pyrites  received 
from  Spain. 


Birmingham 

Jan.  27 — While  the  buying  is  not  in 
big  lots,  as  was  reported  last  week  and  the 
week  before,  there  is  considerable  bus¬ 
iness  being  transacted  in  pig- iron.  The 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  has  five  out  of  the  six  furnaces  at 
Ensley  in  operation  making  basic  iron. 
The  Woodward  Iron  Company  is  reporlted 
as  having  made  some  good  sales  to  cast- 
iron  pipe  interests  and  others.  All  com¬ 
panies  in  the  Birmingham  district  are  now 
maintaining  a  rate  of  $I3-S0  per  ton  for 
No.  2  foundry.  Considerable  iron  under 
No.  2  foundry  grade  has  been  disposed  of 
this  month,  the  greater  portion  in  small 
lots. 

There  is  a  little  work  being  done  in 
the  Birmingham  rolling  mills,  nine  pud¬ 
dling  furnaces  and  a  guide-mill  being  in 
operation  with  non-union  labor.  It  is 
understood  that  a  proposition  is  to  be 
made  this  week  to  the  Republic  Iron  and 
Steel  Company  by  officials  of  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Association  looking  to  a  resumption 
in  full  force  of  the  two  big  rolling  mills 
of  the  company  in  this  section. 


Philadelphia 

Jan.  29 — ^There  is  no  sign  of  departure 
from  the  combination  prices  in  pig  iron. 
The  large  dealings  in  Southern  iron  are 
attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  pipe  iron.  Large  local  inter¬ 
ests  have  made  extensive  purchases  of 
pipe  iron  at  favorable  prices.  Consider¬ 
able  business  has  been  done  in  Southern 
forge,  and  from  what  can  be  learned  to¬ 
day,  a  number  of  transactions  are  pending 
which  will  take  the  form  of  orders  before 
the  close  of  the  week.  The  Pennsylvania 
makers  are  endeavoring  to  hold  the  fort 
on  forge  and  foundry  iron,  and  to  all 
appearances  they  will  do  so,  even  though 
their  sales  will  not  be  gratifying.  Basic 
iron  has  been  selling  more  freely,  but  in 
what  might  be  termed  sample  lots,  and  the 
consumers  cannot  be  tempted  to  place 
heavy  orders.  A  few  sales  of  low  phos¬ 
phorus  have  been  made  and  some  addi¬ 
tional  business  is  promised  next  week. 
The  entire  tone  of  the  market  is  far  from 
gratifying. 

Steel  Billets — Very  little  actual  business 
has  been  done  up  to  today.  Some  nego¬ 
tiations  have  been  dragging  along,  but 
buyers  and  sellers  have  not  agreed. 

Bars — Our  market  is  irregular  as  to 
prices,  there  being  some  business  trans¬ 
acted  at  less  than  the  quoted  prices.  The 
stores  are  doing  most  of  the  business. 

Sheets— The  sheet  mills  have  been 
favored  by  a  few  good  sized  orders  for 
heavy  sheets,  but  the  business  was  secured 
at  concessions. 

Pipes  and  Tubes — The  heavy  suspen¬ 
sion  of  locomotive  building  is  reflected  in 
extreme  dullness  in  tubes.  Small  boiler 
shops  are  fairly  busy,  but  there  is  very 


little  being  done  in,  big  tube  consuming 
plants. 

Merchant  Steel — The  retailers  of  mer-. 
chant  steel  in  this  market  report  an  im¬ 
proving  retail  demand  out  of  stocks,  but 
the  agents  have  not  succeeded  in  sending 
large  orders  to  the  mills. 

Plates — ^The  opinion  expressed  today 
with  reference  to  steel  plate  is  that  th6re 
will  be  a  slow  improvement  from  the 
smaller  buyers. 

Structural  Material  —  Structural  ma¬ 
terial  is  doing  next  to  nothing.  The  rail¬ 
road  people  are  not  asking  for  much  ma¬ 
terial  and  what  little  business  is  being 
.done  is  captured  by  the  independents. 

Steel  Rails — The  railmakers  are  doing  a 
retail  business  in  light  rails,  and  their 
agents  are  scouring  the  country  for 
orders  without  very  much  success. 

Old  Material — Heavy  cast  scrap  has 
been  reduced  50c.  per  ton  on  a  few  recent 
sales,  and  railroad  scrap  is  in  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  demand,  though  the  quantities  taken 
are  small. 


Pittsburg 

Jan.  28 — The  improvement  in  the  iron 
and  steel  trade  is  so  slight  that  it  can  be 
scarcely  noticed.  In  wire,  tin-plate  and 
structural  material  new  business  is  com¬ 
ing  in.  A  small  run  of  orders  is  being 
booked  in  different  lines  which  will  keep 
a  number  of  mills  fairly  active  for  a  few 
weeks.  The  Republic  Iron  and  Steel 
Company  is  still  running  its  three  big 
plants  in  the  Youngstown  district  and 
will  blow  in  Haselton  No.  2  blast  furnace 
tomorrow;  another  Haselton  furnace 
likely  will  go  in  early  next  week.  The 
Republic  company  this  week  is  operating 
in  the  West  its  East  St.  Louis,  Moline, 
Muncie  and  Massillon  plants.  ^  The  plants 
of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  at  Home 
stead,  Duquesne,  Clairton,  Braddock,  New 
Castle  and  Youngstown  are  running  and 
]>reparations  are  being  made  to  start  the 
Mingo  works.  The  low  prices  at  which 
light  rails  have  been  offered  by  the  re-roll¬ 
ing  rail  .mills  has  induced  the  Carnegie 
company  to  cut  the  price  of  light  rails 
$2  a  ton.  There  is  nothing  doing  in  stand  • 
ard  sections.  The  American  Sheet  and 
Tin  Plate  Company  is  operating  155  of  its 
242  tin-plate  mills.  Business  in  tin-plate 
has  not  been  up  to  expectation  since  the 
reduction  in  prices,  but  some  large  con¬ 
tracts  are  under  negotiation.  All  the  wire 
mills  in  this  district  are  busy,  and  prices, 
as  announced  recently,  will  not  be  changed 
The  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company 
has  advanced  the  price  of  wire-rods  $i  a 
ton  to  $35  for  bessemer  and  $36  for  open- 
hearth.  There  has  been  more  shading  of 
iron-bar  prices  and  several  sales  for  Pitts¬ 
burg  delivery  were  made  during  the  past 
few  days  at  1.35c.  Steel  bars  are  also 
being  cut,  but  the  large  interests  continue 
to  hold  the  price  at  i.6oc.,  Pittsburg. 
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Of  the  silver  imported  in  1907  the  show  no  improvement.  Producers  gen- 

United  States  furnished  £11,961,701,  or  erally  appear  to  be  well  sold  for  early 

74.8  per  cent,  of  the  total.  shipment,  and  not  pressing  upon  the  mar- 

-  ket,  but  some  have  been  offering  c<jnces- 

sions  and  yesterday  and  today  have  been 
accepting  orders  at  slightly  lower  (>rices. 
The  market  closes  quiet  at  I3?4@i4c.  for 
Lake  and  for  electrolytic. 

Casting  is  altogether  nominal,  witli  the 
average  for  the  week  I3^@i35^c. 

The  market  for  standard  copper  in  Lon¬ 
don  has  been  quiet  and  inclined  to  be 
weak,  and  closed  at  £62  2s.  6d.  fur  spot 
and  £62  iss.  for  three  months.  Refined 
and  manufactured  sorts  we  quote :  Eng¬ 
lish  tough,  £58@59;  best  selected,  £6(i<g67; 
strong  sheets,£69@70. 

Exports  from  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  for  the  week  were  2677  tons.  Ex¬ 
ports  from  Baltimore  are  gpven  by  our 
special  correspondent  at  1375  long  tqns. 

According  to  reliable  advices  from 
Europe,  the  approximate  quantities  of 
copper  now  lying  in  warehouse  at  [.on- 
don,  Liverpool,  Newcastle  and  Havre  are 
31,000,000  lb.,  of  which  about  22,0(X),0(X> 
lb.  is  American  Lake  and  electrolytic. 

Copper  Sheets  and  li’ire — The  base 
price  of  sheets  20c. ;  wire.  i654@  i654c. 
per  pound. 

Tin — Toward  the  end  of  last  week  the 
London  market  showed  a  very  strong 
tendency  and  advanced  to  £125  7s.  ('il.  for 
spot  and  £126  for  three  months.  It  had 
the  beginning  of  this  week  again  become 
reactionary  and  closed  strong  at  £124  5s. 
for  spot  and  £125  for  futures. 

There  was  a  goo<l  deal  of  inqjiiry  among 
consumers  in  this  market,  but  business 
transacted  was  of  a  retail  character  and 
for  spot  delivery  only.  Supplies  are  be¬ 
coming  smaller  and  in  consequence  thereof 
ihe  premium  for  spot  is  still  maintained. 
Quotations  at  the  close  are  27^c. 

Lead — There  has  been  a  little  buoiness 
doing  from  day  to  day  at  last  prices, 
370@3.7Sc.  New  York,  but  on  the  whole 
the  market  has  been  rather  lifeless  The 
London  market  became  quite  strong 
toward  the  end  of  this  week,  and  Spiuiish 
lead  advanced  to  £15  and  English  to 
£15  2s.  6d. 

Spelter — The  market  is  very  quiet  and 
consumption  of  the  metal  is  greatly  re¬ 
duced.  There  is  little  inquiry  for  the 
metal,  and  that  in  the  hands  of  speculators 
has  been  offered  for  sale  at  lower  prices, 
but  few  transactions  are  reported.  The 
close  is  barely  steady  at  4.55(^4.600.  New 
York  and  4.40(^.450".  St.  Louis.  The 
London  market  has  not  maintained  the 
advance  which  it  scored  last  week  and 
closes  5s.  lower,  at  £20  17s.  6d.  for  good 
ordinaries  and  £21  17s.  6d.  for  specials. 

Zinc  Sheets — The  base  price  is  $7 
100  lb. — less  discount  of  8  per  cent. — f.o.b. 
cars  at  Lasalle  and  Peru.  .  -The  freight 
rate  to  New  York  is  27.50c.  per  100  lb. 

Antimony — The  market  for  spot  deliv¬ 
ery  is  quiet  and  prices  have  declined 
slightly  for  all  brands.  A  good  feeling 


Silver  Market 


SILVKK  AND  STBBLINa  BXCHANOK. 


Silver. 


New  York  quotations  are  for  fine  silver, 
per  ounce  Troy.  London  prices  are  for  ster¬ 
ling  silver,  0.925  fine. 


Messrs.  Pixley  &  Abell  report  silver 
shipments  from  London  to  the  East  for 
the  year  to  Jan.  16: 

1907.  1906.  Changes. 

India .  it  394,610  £  966,000  I.  £  40,390 

China .  91,000  I.  91,000 

Straits .  .  . 

Total .  £  994,610  £  356,000  I.  £  131,390 

Receipts  for  the  week  were  £5000  from 
the  West  Indies  and  £176,000  from  New 
York;  £181,000  in  all.  Exports  were 
£30,000  to  China  and  £57,500  to  India ; 
£187,500  in  all. 

Purchases  of  silver  for  the  United 
States  Mint  were:  Jan.  22,  200,000  oz.  at 
55.826c.,  deliveries  New  Orleans  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  Jan.  24,  100,000  oz.  at  55.826c., 
delivery  Philadelphia. 


Metal  Market 


Gold  and  Silver  Exports  and  Imports 

NEW  YORK.  Jan.  29. 
.\t  all  United  States  Ports  In  Ilec.  and  year. 


Other  Metals 


Copper. 


Lead. 


Spelter. 


Exports  from  the  port  of  New  York,  week 
ended  Jan.  25 :  Gold,  $22,500  to  West  Indies ; 
silver.  $820,646,  chlefiy  to  London.  Imports, 
gold.  $396,616;  silver,  $142,077,  from  Cuba, 
Mexico  and  South  America. 


13K 

013%  69% 

13% 

®13%  69% 

13% 

013% . 

13% ! 

013%  61% 

13% 

013%  69 

13%' 

,818%  69% 


Specie  holdings  of  the  leading  banks  of 
the  world,  Jan.  25  are  reported  as  below, 
in  dollars : 

Gold.  Silver.  Total. 

Ass’d  New  York  . $950,949,700 

England . $186,661,316  186,661,315 

France .  536,676,946  $189,986,936  719,663,880 

Germany .  164,010,000  45,660,000  909,670,000 

Spain .  78,370,000  196,666,000  905,095,000 

Netherlands....  38,964,000  99,961,500  60,595,500 

Belgium .  18,013,335  9,006,665  97,090,000 

Italy .  183,300,000  93,000.000  906,300,000 

Russia .  580,710,000  95,370,000  606,080,000 

Aust. -Hungary.  930,910,000  60,110,000  990,390,000 

Sweden .  19,030,000  19,030,000 

Norway .  7,890,000  7,890,000 

Switxerland -  15,456,000  15,455,000 

The  New  York  banks  do  not  separate 
gold  and  silver.  The  foreign  statements 
are  from  the  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle  of  New  York. 


London  quotations  are  per  long  ton  (2240 
lb. )  standard  copper,  w  hlch  is  now  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  former  g.m.b’s.  The  New  York 
quotations  for  electroytic  copper  are  for 
cakes,  ingots  or  wlrebars,  and  represent  the 
bulk  of  the  transactions  made  with  con¬ 
sumers,  basis.  New  York,  cash.  The  price  of 
cathodes  is  0.125c.  below  that  of  electrolytic. 
The  quotations  for  lead  represent  wholesale 
transactions  in  the  open  market.  The  quota¬ 
tions  on  spelter  are  for  ordinaiT  Western 
brands ;  special  brands  command  a  premium. 


Copper — The  market 'has  been  quiet,  al- 
Great  though  more  or  less  business,  both  do¬ 
mestic  and  for  export,  has  been  going  or 
907.  from  day  to  day.  Inquiries  from  Europe 

>*8^’^  have  temporarily  fallen  off,  however,  and 
^ — ’■ —  American  manufacturers  generally  do  not 
>,999,638  manifest  any  immediate  necessity  for 
1,983,899  fhe  replenishment  of  supplies.  Reports 
>,990,349  from  them  are  variable,  some  indicating 
936,457  a  little  revival  of  business,  while  others 


Gold  and  silver  movement, 
Britain,  full  year: 

Gold :  1906. 

Imports . £  46,019,690  i 

Exports .  49,617,767 

Excess,  imports . £  3,394.893  i 

Silver : 

Imports . 17,988,063 

Exports .  18,866,986 

Excess,  exports . £  1,677.999  i 


Sterling 

Exchange. 

Silver.  1 1 

New  York, 
Cents. 

London, 

Pence. 

4.8690 

66%  • 

96H 

4.8T06 

66% 

4.8700 

66% 

28% 

Metal. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Excess. 

Gold: 

Doc.  1907.. 

“  1906.. 

Year  1907.. 
“  1906.. 

$  1,004,441 
1,880,896 
-55,916,681 
46,709,168 

$44,448,609 

7,617,937 

143,398,066 

166,579,380 

Imp.$43,444,068 
6,736,349 
“  88,189,386 

“  108,870,999 

Sliver : 
Dec.  1907.. 

"  1906.. 

Year  1907.. 
"  1906.. 

4,407,486 

7,404,906 

61,619,653 

60,967,091 

4,315,459 

3,999,969 

46,006,776 

44,997,841 

Exp.  $99,033 

“  3,406,636 

••  16,613,877 

“  16,799,950 

February  i,  1908. 
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prevails  regarding  futures  and  the  for¬ 
eign  markets  display  considerable  strength. 
Quotations  are:  9}4c.  for  Corrfcson’s;  pc. 
for  Hallett’s;  8^@8j^2C.  for  ordinary 
brands. 

Aluminum — The  present  price  is  33c. 
jier.lb.  for  No.  i  ingots.' 

Cadmium — The  price  is  $1.25  f.o.b. 
Cleveland  in  lOO-lb.  lots.  A  higher  price 
is  asked  for  smaller  lots. 

Nickel— For  large  lots,  New  York,  the 
chief  producer  quotes  4S@50c.  per  lb.  ac¬ 
cording  to  size  and  terms  of  order.  For 
small  quantities,  50@65c.,  same  delivery. 

Quicksilver— Heyf  York  quotations  are 
$45  per  flask  for  lots  of  100  flasks  <x  over, 
and  $46  for  smaller  orders.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  quotations  are  $44.5o@45.50  for  do¬ 
mestic  orders ;  for  export  nominal^  at 
about  $1.50  lower.  The  Lcmdon  price  is 
£8  5s.  per  flask,  with  £8  3s.  pd.  quoted 
from  second  hands. 

Platinum — The  market  is  featureless 
and  not  much  business  is  being  done. 
Prices  are  unchanged  as  follows:  Hard 
platinum,  $28;  ordinary,  $25.50;  scrap,  $17 
@18  per  Troy  ounce.  ' 

WtscoDsin  Ore  Market 


price  paid  for  lead  ore  was  $50.50  per  ton 
delivered,  with  medium  grades  selling  at 
$47@49,  &nd  all  grades  averaging  $47.72 
per  ton. 

The  increased  zinc  shipment  of  the  week 
is  the  result  of  the  active  competition  for 
all  g;rades  of  sulphide  and  silicate  ores, 
which  practically  takes  up  all  the  ore  for 
sale  at  present  prices.  The  output  of  the 
week  was  increased  approximately  800 
tons  by  the  re-starting  of  mills  that  have 
been  idle,  the  shipment  representing  the 
output. 

Following  are  the  shipments  from  the 
various  camps  for  the  week  ending  Jan. 

25: 


Platteville,  IVis.,  Jan.  25 — The  base 
price  for  60  per  cent,  zinc  ore  the  first  of 
the  week  was  $38  per  ton  but  later  climbed 
to  $40  per  ton.  The  highest  price  paid 
was  $40.  Under  the  stimulus  of  better 
prices  several  producers  resumed  opera¬ 
tions  during  the  week.  The  Joplin  Sepa¬ 
rator  Works  at  Galena,  Ill.,  are  again  in 
the  field,  buying  low-grade  raw  concen¬ 
trates  and  re-selling  to  the  smelters  the 
product  dressed  by  roasting  and  magnetic 
'Cparation.  The  company  building  the 
Blake-Huff  electrostatic  separator,  now 
nearing  completion  at  Platteville,  will  also 
niter  the  competitive  buying  field  for 
hlende  ores.  With  an  open  market  as¬ 
sured  for  lower  grades  of  concentrates, 
many  mines  will  resume. 

A  price  of  $22  per  thousand  was  the 
liasis  offered  for  80  per  cent,  lead  ore. 
One  car  was  sold  on  this  basis,  but  no 
shipments  are  repprted. 

Shipments  for  the  week  ended  Jan.  25 
were ; 

Cam  1  IS.  Zinc 

ore,  lb. 

.  389,770 

““IGretm .  167,300 

WngsKm .  140,000 

.  60,000 

. .' .  34,000 


Zinc,  lb. 

Lead,  lb. 

Value. 

JopUn . 

Webb  Clty-C!arteryllle 
Oalena . 

1,806,000 

1,777,830 

681,600 

663,940 

609,900 

367.930 

664.930 
413,060 
413,860 
484,600 
676,000 
344,890 
181,300 

48,360 

8,710,370 

187,410 

176,640 

76,900 

Prosperity . 

Aurora . 

Dueuweg . 

Oronogo . . 

Spurgeon . 

Oranby . 

Quapaw-Baxter . 

96,930 

7,410 

39,040 

7,100 

33,630 

33,000 

48,860 

Totals . 

673,730 

$176,419 

Total  January . 

38,463,780 

3,666,960  $  689,466 

January  last  year.... 

43,833,160 

6,098,380  81,337,498 

Zinc  value,  the  week,  $160,363; 

the  mo.. 

\  604,649 

Lead  value,  the  week. 

16,067; 

the  mo.. 

.84,906 

Average  ore  prices  in  the  Joplin  mar¬ 
ket  were,  by  months : 


ZINC  OBE  AT  JOPUN. 

LEAD  OBE 

AT  JOPLIN. 

Month. 

1906. 

1907. 

Month. 

1906. 

1907. 

January  ... 

47.38 

46.84 

January  ••• 

76.30 

83.68 

February . . 

47.37 

47.11 

February . . 

73.83 

84.68 

March . 

43.68 

48.66 

March . 

73.73 

83.76 

April . 

44.63 

48.34 

April . 

76.13 

79.76 

May . 

40.61 

46.98 

May . 

78.40 

79.66 

43.83 

44.83 

80.96 

73.66 

43.36 

46.79 

74.31 

68.18 

August . 

43.66 

43.33 

August . 

75.36 

69.64 

September. 

43.68 

40.11 

September. 

79.64 

63.63 

October .... 

41.66 

39.83 

October .... 

79.84 

61.40 

November  . 

44.13 

36.19 

November  . 

81.98 

43.40 

December  . 

43.68 

30.87 

December  . 

81.89 

37.71 

Year . 

43.34 

43.68 

Year  .... 

77.40 

68.90 

Chemicals 


Phosphates — Shipments  of  phosphates 
through  the  port  of  Savannah  in  De¬ 
cember  are  reported  by  J.  M,  Lang  & 
Co.  as  follows,  in  long  tons:  Germany, 
8810;  Holland,  2614;  Austria,  1967;  Spain, 
1511;  Italy,  685;  Great  Britain,  300; 
total,  15,887  tons. 

Total  exports  from  United  States,  ii 
months  ended  Nov.  30,  were  900,916  tons 
in  1906,  and  971,832  tons  in  1907;  in¬ 
crease,  70,916  tons. 


Lead  Sulphur 
ore,  lb.  ore,  lb. 


Mining  Stocks 

New  York,  Jan.  29 — The  reaction  noted 
last  week  is  not  yet  over,  and  the  stock 
markets  have  been  irregular  and  confused, 
with  small  fluctuations.  At  the  close  the 
tendency  seems  to  be  rather  stronger. 
American  Smelting  stock  has  been  a  little 
quieter,  though  there  is  still  enough  doing 
to  cause  a  good  deal  of  guessing  as  to 
the  reasons  for  the  manipulation  which  is 
evidently  going  on. 

The  curb  market  has  been  quite  active, 
W'ith  a  good  demand  for  the  copper  stocks 
and  better  prices  for  some  of  them.  Here 
also,  the  movement  has  been  rather  con¬ 
fused  and  irregular. 


Total. 


844,580 


Tearto  Jan.  25  .  4,070,860 

Other  camps  made  no  shipments. 

Minovi  Ore  Merkel 


Joplin,  Mo.,  Jan.  25 — The  highest  price 
Wul  for  zinc  ore  was  $44,  on  a  base  price 
per  ton  of  60  per  cent,  zinc, 
^'^craging,  all  grades,  $36.82,  a  decrease  of 
per  ton,  occasioned  by  the  large  in- 
tfease  in  silicate  shipments.  The  highest 


New  York,  Jan.  29 — In  nearly  all 
branches  little  or  no  business  is  being 
done.  The  depression  is  felt  keenly  by 
the  smaller  houses  who  are  having  diffi¬ 
culties  with  collections. 

Copper  Sulphate — Business  is  of  hand- 
to-mouth  order  and  only  small  stocks  are 
being  sold  for  immediate  demands.  Prices 
are  unchanged  at  $5.50  per  100  lb.  for 
carloads  and  $5.75  for  smaller  lots. 

Nitrate  of  Soda — Business  is  not  active 
but  the  market  is  firmer.  Quotations  are : 
For  95  per  cent.,  2.42^c.  for  1908  de¬ 
livery;  2.40C.  for  1909;  and  2.37]S4c.  for 
1910.  The  96  per  cent,  grade  sells  for 
7J4c.  per  100  lb.  more. 

Sulphur — Pending  negotiations  between 
the  Sicilian  Consorzio  and  the  American 
producers,  the  price  of  both  Louisiana 
prime  and  Sicilian  sulphur  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  $22  per  ton. 


Boston 

Jan.  28 — There  has  been  a  gradual  but 
hardening  tendency  to  the  mining-share 
market.  In  a  few  stocks  there  has  been 
active  speculation,  but  moderate  reac-. 
tions  have  followed,  so  that  the  tone  is 
healthy.  The  features  the  past  week  have 
been  Arizona  Commercial,  Boston  Con¬ 
solidated,  Isle  Royale,  Butte  Coalition, 
North  Butte,  Old-  Dominion  and  Utah 
Consolidated,  each  having  a  reason  of  its 
own.  North  Butte  rose  almost  $2  to 
$51.25,  and  Butte  Coalition  over  $1.50  to 
above  $20.  Amalgamated  control  is  re¬ 
ported  in  both  of  these  companies.  Isle 
Royale  rose  $5  to  $26.25  on  reports  of 
the  finding  of  the  Baltic  lode.  Arizona 
Commercial  rose  $3.75  to  $20.75  on  favor¬ 
able  reports  from  the  property  and  excel¬ 
lent  buying.  Boston  Consolidated  has 
been  favored  with  a  $2.62j4  advance  to 
$16.8754  on  the  fact  that  the  first  section 
of  the  mill  has  gone  into  commission. 
Utah  Consolidated  rose  $6.3754  to 
$41-37/^-  There  has  not  been  any  par¬ 
ticular  news  on  the  latter,  but  the  buy¬ 
ing  has  been  aggressive.  Copper  Range 
has  been  quiet  and  firm,  having  aaccumu- 
lated  $2.50  to  $64.50.  Balaklala  is  off  a 
trifle  to  $3.  The  plan  to  take  this  com¬ 
pany  over  by  the  First  National  Copper 
Company  has  been  promulgated.  Thomas 
W.  Lawson  is  the  president  of  this 
company. 

The  curb  has  been  active,  although  the 
action  of  Nevada-Utah  has  been  disap¬ 
pointing.  Davis-Daly  is  up  to  $5.6254. 
Work  at  the  latter  has  been  resumed. 
Geyser  is  the  latest  curb  feature,  with 
large  sales  at  25  cents. 


February  i,  igog^ 
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Cripple  Creek 

Jan.  24 — A  very  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  noticeable  in  the  mining- 
stock  market  dealing  in  Cripple  Creek 
shares  in  the  past  month  or  two.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  the  better  class  stocks  have  ad¬ 
vanced  considerably  in  price  due  partly  to 
a  stronger  market  and  partly  to  a  better 
showing  in  the  individual  property.  The 
amount  of  ore  shipped  from  the  district 
is  greater  than  for  some  time  past.  More 
men  are  at  work  and  there  is  quite  a 
demand  for  leases.  The  resumption  of 
operations  of  the  Golden  Cycle  mill  is 
principally  responsible  for  the  increased 
production,  thbugh  the  dulness  in  other 
camps  in  the  West  has  had  some  effect. 


Monthly  Average  Prieei  of  Metali 
AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  SILVER 


NEVADA  STOCKS.  ■  •  Jan.  29. 

Furnished  by  Weir  Bros.  &  Co.,  New  Tork. 


Name  of  Comf>. 


Name  of  Comp. 


London. 


Month. 


Oolden  Sceptre . . . 
Homestake  EIdk. 
Montgomery  Mt . . 
Mont.  Shoshone  C. 
Original  Bullfrog. 

Tramp  Cons . 

MANHAT’K  Stocks 
Manhattan  Cons. 
Manhat’n  Dexter. 
Jumping  Jack,... 

Stray  Dog . 

Indian  Camp  .... 
Obksnw’b  Stocks 
Furnace  Creek.. . . 
Greenwater  4D.V. 
Green’rCop.M.& S. 
United  Green wa’r 
MiSCEliLANEOUS 
Golden  Boulder.. 

Hayseed . 

Lee  Gold  Grotto . . 

Nevada  Hills . 

Nevada  Smelting. 
Pittsburgh  S.  Pk.. 
Round  Mt.  Sphinx 


TONOPAH  STOCKS 

Belmont . 

Extension . 

Golden  Anchor.... 

Jim  Butler . 

MacNamara . 

Midway . 

Montana . 

North  Star  . 

Tonopah  &  Cal.... 
Tono’h  Mine  of  N. 
West  End  Con  ... 
GoLDFi’D  Stocks 

Adams . 

Atlanta . 

Blue  Bell . 

Blue  Bull..... .... 

Booth . 

Columbia  Mt . 

Comb.  Frac . 

Cracker  Jack . 

Dla'dfleld  B.  B.  C. 
Goldfield  Belmont 
Gtoldfield  Con  . . . 
Goldfield  Daisy... 
Goldfield  Mining. 

Great  Bend  . 

Jumbo  Extension 
Jumbo  Mining.... 

Katherine . 

Kendall . . 

Laguna . 

Lone  Star  . 

Lou  Dillon . 

May  Queen . 

Mohawk . 

Oro  . 

Rod  Hill . 

Red  Top . 

Roanoke . 

Sandstorm . 

Silver  Pick..  .  . . 

St.  Ives . 

Triangle . 

Bullfboo  Stocks 

Amethyst . 

Bullfrog  Daisy.. . . 
Bullfrog  Mining  . 
Bullfrog  Nat.  B. .. 

Gibraltar . 

Gold  Bar . 


January  ...  . 
February.... 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June  . 

July . 

August  . 

September  ,1. 

October . 

November..., 

December.... 


Year, 


New  York,  cents  per  fine  ounce;  London, 
pence  per  st&ndard  ounce. 


AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  COPPER 


new  yobk. 


LONDON, 


Electrolytic  Lake. 


STOCK  QUOTATIONS 


January...  18.310  24.40118.419  24.825  78.869106  739 
February..  17.869  24.869  18.116  25.236  78.147  107.366 
March  ....  18.361  25.065  18.641  25.560  81.111106.394 

April  .  18.376  24.224  18.688  25.260  84.793  98.625 

May .  18.475  24.048  18.724  25.072  84.867  102,375 

June .  18.442  22.665  18.719  24.140  8;4.994  97.272 

July  . 18.190  21.1a)  18.585  21.923  81.167  95,016 

August,...  18.380  18.356  18.706  19.255  83.8(H  79.679 
September  19.033  15.666  19.328  16.047  87.831  68,375 
October  ...  21.203  13.169  21.722  13.661  97.269  60,717 
November.  21.833  13.391  22.398  13.870  100.270  61.226 
December  22.886  13.163  23.360  13. 393|l05.'226  60.U3 


NEW  YORK  Jan.  28 


BOSTON  Jan.  28 
Name  of  Comp.  1  Clg. 


Name  of  Comp,  i  Clg. 


Name  of  Oomp. 


Adventure . 

Allouez. . 

Am.  Zinc . 

Arcadian . 

Atlantic . 

Bingham . 

Boston  Con . 

Calumet  &  Arlz... 
Calumet  &  Hecla. 

Centennial . 

Con.  Mercur . 

Copper  Range,... 

Daly  West . 

Franklin .  . . . . 

Greene— Can . 

Islo  Royal . . 

La  Salle . 

Mass . 

Michigan . 

Mohawk . 

Mont.C.&C.  (new). 

Nevada  . 

North  Butte . 

Old  Colony . 

Old  Dominion . . . . 

Osceola . 

Parrot . 

Phoenix  . 

Quincy . 

Rhode  Island . 

Santa  Fe . 

Shannon . 

Tamarack . . 

Trinity . . 

United  Cop.,  com. 

U.  8.  Oil  . 

U.  8.  Smg.  b  Ref. 
U.S.Sm.  k  Re.,pd. 
Utah  Copper...., 

Victoria  . . 

Washington . 

Winona . 

Wolverine . 

Wyandotte . 


Alaska  Mine . 

Am.Nev.M.kP.Co. 
Amalgamated .... 

Anaconda . 

Balaklala . 

British  Col.  Cop.. 
Buffalo  Cobalt  . . . 
Butte  k  London.. 
Butte  Coalition . . . 
Butte  Cop.  ft  Zinc. 
Cobalt  Contact . . . 
Colonial  Silver  . . . 
Cum.  Ely  Mining. 

Davis  Daly  . 

Dominion  Cop. . . . 

El  Rayo . 

Foster  Cobalt . 

Furnace  Creek  .. 

Giroux  Mine . 

Gold  Hill . 

Granby,  New . 

Greene  Gold . 

Greene  G.  ft  S  .... 
Greenw’r  ft  D.Val. 

Guanajuato . 

Guggen.  Exp . 

Hanapah  . 

McKinley  Dar . . . . 

Micmac  . 

Mines  Co. of  Am., 
Mitchell  Mining.. 
Mont.Sho.C.(New)' 
Nev.  Utah  M.  ft  8 
Newhouse  M.  ft  S . 
Nlplsslng  Mines  . 

Old  Hundred . 

Silver  Queen . 

Stewart . 

Tennessee  Cop’r. . 
Union  Copper  New 

Utah  Apex . 

West  <k)lumbu8..l 


Acacia . 

Black  Bell . 

C.  C.  Con . 

Dante . 

Doctor  Jack  Pot. 

Elkton . 

El  Paso  . 

Findlay . 

Gold  Dollar . 

Gold  Sovereign. . 

Isabella . 

Index  . 

Jennie  Sample  . 
Jerry  Johnson.  . 
Mary  McKinney 
Pharmacist  ..... 

Portland _  . . , 

Un.  Gold  Mines, 

Vindicator . 

Work . 


New  York,  cents  per  pound.  Electrolytic  li 
for  cakes.  Ingots  or  wlrebars.  London,  pounds 
sterling,  per  long  ton,  standard  copper. 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  TIN  AT  NEW  YORK 


Asseuments 


Company. 


Delinq. 


Banner  Hill,  Cal . 

Belcher,  Nev . 

Bullion,  Nev . 

Champion,  Cal . 

Chollar,  Nev . 

Confidence,  Nev . 

EAst  Tintic,  Utah . 

Imlay,  Nev . 

Lady  Washington,  Nev 
Lucky  Dutchman,  Nev. 

Moduff,  Utah . 

Nevada  Superior,  Nev. 
New  Stockton,  Utah. . . . , 

N.  Y.  Bonanza,  Utah _ 

Penn.  Con.,  Cal . 

Posey  Canyon,  Utah... 

Spanish  Ridge,  Cal . . 

Sunfiower,  Cal . 

_  Wabash,  Utah . 

*Ex.  Dlv.  tEx.  Rights.  Zelbrlght,  Cal . 


Prices  are  In  cents  per  pound. 


4VERAGE  PRICE  OP  LEAD 


London. 


Month. 


January... 
February  . 

March . 

April . 

May . . 

June . 

July . 

August . , . . , 
September, 
October.... 
November. 
December . 


N.  Y.  INDUSTRIAL 

Am.  Agrl.  Chem..  W 
Am.  Smelt,  ft  Ref.  67' 
Am.Sm.ftReL.pf.  91' 

Bethlehem  Steel . 

Colo.  Fuel  ft  Iron.  20; 
Federal  M.  ft  8.,pf.  66 

Inter.  Salt . 

National  Lead....  39 < 
National  Lead,  pf.  90] 
Pittsburg  Coal. ...  9; 

Republic  I.  ft  8...  17' 

Republic  I.  ft  S.,pt.  ..’ 
Sloss-ShelHeld..,.  40' 

Standard  Oil .  488 

Tenn.  C.  ft  I . 

U.  8.  Red.  ft  Ref..  .. 

U.  8.  Steel .  28 

U.  8.  Steel,  pf  ....  92 


BOSTON  CURB 


New  Dividendt 


Ahmeek 


Arlz.  Com . 

Black  Mt . 

East  Butte . 

Hancock  Con.... 

Keweenaw . 

Majestic . 

Raven . 

Sbawmut . 

Superior . 

Superior  ft  Pitts 
Troy  Man . 


Year 


Company. 


Amt. 


New  York,  cents  per  pound.  London, 
pounds  sterling  per  long  ton. 


Alaska  Mexican . 

Alaska  Treadwell . . 

Alaska  United . 

Amalgamated . . 

Am.  Cement . . 

Anaconda . 

Boston  ft  Montana . 

Cambria  Steel . . 

Camp  Bird,  Ltd . 

Consolidation  Coal . 

Doe  Run . 

El  Oro . 

Fairmont  Coal . 

Florence . 

Francis-Mohawk . 

Georges  Creek  C.  ft  I. . . 

Homestake . 

Jamison . 

Jeff,  ft  CIT.  C.  ft  I.,  pfd. 

Jerry  Johnson . 

Montezuma  M.  ft  S . 

N.  Y.  Hond.  Rosario _ 

Portland . 

Tenn.  Copper  Co . 

Vindicator  Con . 


AVERAGE  PRICE  OF  SPELTER 


New  York.  St.  Louis.  Dmdon. 


Month. 


Va.  Car.  Chem  ... 
Va.  1.  Coal  ft  Coke 


6.487  6,732  6.337  6.682  28.225  27.1* 

6.076  6.814  6.924  6.664  26. H44 

6.209  6.837  6.066  6.687  24. :>63  26.W 

6.087  6.686  6.931  6.636  25.781 25.9W 

6.997  6.441  6.846  6.291  27. (H10M.6® 

6.096  6.419  6.948  6.269  27.728 

6.006  6.072  6.866  6.922  26.800  23.8W 

6.027  6.701  6.878  6.661  26.9;)8  21.^ 

6.216  6.236  6.066  6.086  27.563  M.w" 

6.222  6.430  6.070  6.280  28.075  21.W 

6.876  4.926  6.226  4.776  27.781 

6.693  4.264  6.443  4.104  27.9382^ 

6.198  6.962  6.048  6.812  27.0-20 25.771 


January  .. 
February  . 
March..  .. 

April . 

May . 

June . 

July . 

August.... 
September 
October ... 
November . 
December. 


LONDON  Jan.  29 


ST.  LOUIS 
N.  of  Com.  |I 


Adams . 

Am.  Nettie. 
Center  Cr’k 
Cent.  C.  ft  C. 
C.C.  ft  C.  pd. 
Cent.  Oil... 
Columbia.. 
Con.  Coal.. 
Doe  Run.., 
Gra.  Bimet. 
8t.  Joe . 


Year, 


New  York  and  St.  Lonls,  cents  per  po 
London  In  pounds  sterling  per  iong  ton. 


Cabled  through  Wm. 


|P.  Bonbright  ft  Co.,  N.Y. 


Name  of  Com. 

Clg. 

Dolores . 

£1  8s  9d 

Stratton’sind. 

0  3  9 

Camp  Bird.... 

016  9 

Esperanza .... 

18  9 

Tomboy . 

17  6 

El  Oro . 

10  0 

Orovllle . 

012  3 

Somera . 

... 

Utah  Apex .... 

Arlz.  C(>p.,ptd. 

Arlz.  Cop., del.. 

.  ..  . 

Month. 

1906. 

1907. 

Month. 

1906. 

1907. 

January  .. 
February . . 

March . 

April . 

May . 

June . 

36.390 

36.403 

36.662 

^.900 

43.313 

39.260 

41.548 

42.102 

41.313 

40.938 

43.149 

42.120 

July . 

August . 

September. 
October  ... 
November . 
December. . 

Av.  year.. 

37  -275  41.091 
40  606  37.667 
40  516  36.689 
4-2  852  32.6-20 
4-2  906  30.833 
42  75027.925 

39.819  38.166 

February  ij  1908. 
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CHEMICALS,  MINERALS,  RARE  EARTHS,  BTC _ CURRENT  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 


$86.00 

.08 

.10(9.17 

.070.10 

.O6K0.O8 

.0120.031 
.O810.Oi| 
.OII0.O- 
.0810.0 
.oil 
.O8i0.Oii 


abrasivbb— 

Sort,  good  drill  quality,  carat.. 

Oarborundum,  f.o.b.  Niagara 
TallBipowd . lb. 

Oralns . 

Oorundum, .  ** 

Orushed  bteel,  I.o.b.  mtia- 

barg .  “ 

ftnery,  in  kegs:  Turkish 

Hour .  " 

Grains .  “ 

Naxos  flour .  “ 

Gralna .  “ 

Chester  flour .  " 

Grains .  *’ 

Teeksklll.  t.o.b.  Easton, 

Pa.,  flour .  •• 

Grains,  In  kem .  ** 

Garnet,  Mr  quality,... au  ton 
Pumice  8tone,Ain.  Powd.lOO  lb. 

Italian,  powdered .  ** 

Lump,  per  quality  ....  •• 

Bottenstone,  ground .  ** 

Lump,  per  quality .  ** 

Bouge,  per  quality .  “ 

Steel  Emery,  Lo.b.  Pitts* 

burg .  ** 

BCIDS- 

koetic38\ . lb. 

Boric . “ 

Hydrofluoric,  809^....  . “ 

48H . •• 

»  BOX . “ 

Hydrochloric  acid  ,30*,  per  lb .  1.3601.60 

Nitric  acid,  88« . per  lb.  4.3604.83ic. 

Sulphuric  acid,  60*,  bulk,  per  ton..  '813  up. 

80*,  100  lb.  In  carboys  .8601.13X 

60*.  bulk,  ton., .  16.OO018.OQ 

68*,  100  lb.  In  carboys  1.0001.36 

88*.  bulk,  ton .  18  00 

.O70.O7X 
3.69 
.400.46 
.400.46 
81.76 
1.86 
.06X0  08 
1.3601.76 


COPPERAS— Bulk . 1001b.  80.66 

In  bbls .  .  ••  .660.76 

In  ba^  .  “  .800.70 

CRYOLITE . lb.  .0610.062 

FELDSPAR— Ground  best.sh.  ton.  lO.6r016.OO 
FIRE  BRICK— 

American . perU.  80.00040.00 

Imported  .  •*  80.00046.00 

St.  Louis  No.  1 .  ••  18.00 

“  No.  3 .  “  16.00 

Extra .  •<  30.00038.00 

FIRE  CLAY— F.  o.  b.  St.  Louis. 

St.  Louis,  extra  quality . per  ton  6.00 

“  ordinary .  *•  3.60 

FLUORSPAR— 

Domestic  f.o.b.  shipping  port : 

Lump . Ig.  ttm.  8.00010.00 

Ground .  “  11.60018.60 

Foreign  crude  ex.  dock .  8.00010.00 


POTASSIUM- 

Bicarbonate  cryetaL .  lb. 

Powdered  or  granulated..  " 

Bichromate,  Am .  *' 

'  Scotch .  *' 

Bromide. .  “ 

Carbonate  (800866) .  “ 

Caustic,  ordinary .  •• 

Elect.  (906)  .  ** 

Chloride  (muriate).  100  lb.. 

Chlorate,  powdered .  " 

Crystals. 


.760.86 

.760.86 


.O7X0.O7X 

.0360.08 

.O80.O8>i 

.O3X0-O8 

.06 

.10 


ALCOH  Oil— Grain  96X . 

...gal. 

Beflned  wuod.  96(997](. . . . 

...  " 

ALUM— Lump . 

..1001b. 

(Rirome  Alum . 

...  lb. 

ALUMINUM— Sulphate,  oom’1.  " 

AMMONIA— 34  deg.  lb . 

“  36  "  " . 

.... 

AMMONIUM— 

...  lb. 

Oarbonate . 

Muriate  grain . 

...  ” 

Lump . 

•  •• 

Sulphate,  100  lb . 

Bulphocyanide  com.... 

...  “ 

"  "  chem.  pure  " 

ANTIMONY— needle,  lump  lb.. 

ARSENIC— White . 

.  « 

Bed  . 

....  •• 

A8PHALTUM— 

Barbadoee . 

.per  ton. 

West  Indies . 

«« 

Igyptlan . 

. lb. 

61l0onlte, Utah  ordinary  per  ton. 

Trinidad . 

••  • 

Oallfornla . 

barium— 

Oarh.  Lump.  800904.... 

..Ig.  ton. 

Precipitated  06(998X‘ 

Powaered.  90(996% _ 

Ohlorlde  com’I . 

....ton. 

Nitrate,  powdered.  In  casks.. lb. 

Blanc  Fixe . . 

. . .  per  lb. 

BARYTES— 

Am.  Ground . 

Floated . . 

.  .sh.  ton. 

Foreign  floated . 

.  « 

bismuth— Sub-nitrate. . 

....  lb. 

.O4)40<O6X  • 
.04X(9-06X 

.38 

.07X0.08 

.O6X0O6X 

.0920.092 

8.0608.10 

.80 

.40 

.060  06| 
.04X0.06 
.O7J0.O7} 

40.00080.00 
30.00060.00 
.120  14 
86.00 
38.000  tU.OO 
31.00037. QO 

80.00086.00 
81.60036.00 
.<ri0.O32 
88.00040  00 
.06X0.06 
.03X 


FULLER’S  EARTH— Lump,  100  lb. 

Powdered .  « 

GRAPHITE— Ceylon 

Flying  dust,  fluest  to  best...  lb.  .010.04 

Dust .  “  .01X(9.06 

Chip .  *•  .O3X0O7X 

Lump .  ••  .040  10 

Large  lump .  •*  .070.10 

GYPSUM— 

Fertiliser . sh.  ton.  7.00 

Powdered . sh.  ton.  13.00030.00 

INFUSORIAL  EARTH— 

Ground  Am.  beet . lb. 

,  French . Ig.  ton. 

German . lb. 

LEAD— Acetate  (sugar  of)  brown  lb. 

Nitrate,  com’I .  " 

MAGNESITE-Greece.* 

Crude  (966) . la.  ton. 

Calcined,  powdered . sh.  ton. 

Bricks,  domes,  per  qual. 

f.o.b.  Pittsburg . M. 

MAGNESIUM— 

Chloride,  com! . 100  lb. 

Sulphate  (Epeom  salt) ...  100  lb. 


•OIX 

66.00 

.0320.032 

.07X 

.O8X0.O9X 

8.00010.00 

30.00r«40.UO 

1800300 

.8001.00 

.9001.00 


.O10.O1X 

.O1X0.OIX 

.01X0.06 

.064 

3O.OO066!w 

9.60010.00 


19.00 

36.00 

83.00 

40.00 


.08  and  up. 


14.00031.00 
32.00 
19.60(933.60 
1.60 

bleaching  powder— 86X,1001b.  1.3601.40 
BLUB  VITRIOL— (copper  sulphate). 


OZOKERITE— best. 


lb. 


Cyanide  (98(999X) 
Carloads  (80,000  lb.). 


6-ton  lots. 

Less  than  6  tons. 


Kalnlte,  long  ton,  bulk,  8.60;  bags,  9.60. 


8.0620.00 

.090.094 

.0620.00 

.0820  C4 
.04400.62 
.OI20.O6 
190 
.O920.OM 

09(am 

180. 


Permanganate .  lb. 

Prusslate,  yellow .  ** 

Bed .  .  “ 

Sulphate . 100  lb. 

PYRITE— 

Domestic,  non-arsenlcal,  furnace 

slse,  f.o.b.  mines . per  unit 

Domestic,  non.arsenlcal,  flnes,  per 

unit,  f.o.b.  mines.. . 

Imported  non.Arsenlcal,  furnace 

slse,  per  unit . 

Imported,  arsenical,  furnace  slse, 

per  unit . 

Imported  flnes,  arsenical,  per  unit. 

“  “  non-arsenlcal,  per 

unit .  . 

Pyrite  prices  are  per  unit  of  sulphur.  In  al¬ 
lowance  of  36c.  per  ton  Is  made  when  dellrered  Id 
lump  form. 

SALT— N.  T.  com.  line  380  lb.  bbL 
N.  Y.  agricultural . 'sh.  ton. 


.0920.10 
.160.16 
.880.88 
3.18209.312 


110U2C. 

100102c. 

.180.132 

.13018 

.0820.09 

102011c. 


.7301.18 

8.80(94.60 

4.60(96.00 

6.36(96.76 


MANGANESE— 

Foreign,  crude,  powdered : 

70(9766  blnoxlde. . lb. 

76(9666  blnoxlde .  '• 

86(9906  blnoxlde .  ’* 

90(9966  blnoxlde .  “ 

Ore.  80\-86X . sh.  ton. 

MARBLE— Flour . sh.  ton. 

MINERAL  WOOL— 

Slag,  ordinary .  *' 

Selected .  “ 

-  Bock,  ordlnaiy .  ** 

Selected .  “ 

KONAZITE  SAND— 

Guar.  976,  with  66  Thorium 
oxide,  nominal . lb. 

NICKEL— 

Oxide,  crude,  lb.  (77X) 
for  line  metal  contained..  .47 

Sulphate,  single . lb,  .090.11 

••  double . “  .0620.06 

NITRATE  OF  SODA— 100 lb.  966 for '07  3.46 

06X  for  1906  3A6(93.60 

96H  for  1909  3.40 

06X  Is  6c  higher  per  100  lb. 


.O4X0.O4X 

.8O0.87X 


.07X0.074 

.160.17 

.090.092 


.140.17 


carload,  per  100  lb. 


6.60 


borax . . '. 

CALCIUM— Acetate,  gray.. 
I^ste,  brown . 


agara  Falls,  N.  Y.. 

lersey  City,  N.  J . 

Chloride.  to.b.  N.  Y . 

CEMBiur- 


Foreign . 

“  Boeendale.”  800  lb. . . 

(In  sacks) . 

81ag  cement . 


CHROME  ORE— 

N^  Caledonia  60X  si 

. . 

Bncks,  l.o.b.  Pittsburg, 

CHINA— Am.  con 

«-dock,  N.  Y . 

Foreign...*. . 


....  lb. 

.0320.04 

t* 

.0420.062 

.  ..  " 

3.2603.30 

....  •• 

1.4001.46 

Ni- 

for 

.sh.  ton. 

66.00 

•  • •  •  ** 

14.76019.76 

- bbL 

1.6601.60 

,  •• 

3.3603.90 

.  *• 

.86 

.66 

•  •••  ** 

.7601.36 

E.  Ship 

r^.  ton 

17.60030.00 

176.00 

amon 

8.6009.00 

M 

10.00017.60 

.....  lb. 

3.60 

PAINTS  AND  COLORS— 

Litharge,  Am.  powdered ....  “ 

English  glassmakers’ .  ** 

Llthopone .  " 

Metallic,  brown . sh.  ton. 

Bed .  « 

Ocher,  Am.  common .  ** 

Best .  •• 

Dutch,  washed .  lb. 

French,  washed .  ** 

Paris  green,  pure,  bulk .  ** 

Bad  lead,  American .  " 

Foreign .  ** 

Turpentine,  spirits  bbl.,  per  gaL 

White  lead.  Am.,  dry . lb. 

American,  in  oil .  " 

Foreign,  In  oil .  ** 

Zinc  wblte.  Am.  extra  dry..  ** 

French,  red  seal,  dry.. ....  •• 

*•  Green  seal,  dry..  '• 

PHOSPHATES— Acid . 66(970o  per  unit 

•Fla.,  hard  rock .  . 1O.3601OAO 

land  pebble  88X .  6.3606.60 

fTenn.,  7808OX .  7  Oi>08.OO 

76X  .  6.36(96.76 

88(973X . 6.36(96.60 

I80.  Oar.  land  rock .  6.76(97.00 

••  ••  river  rock .  7.00^.26 

*F.  o.  b.  Florida  or  <3eorgla  ports.  tF.  o.  b,  Mt. 

Pleasant.  lOn  vessel  Ashley  Blver,  8. 0. 


.0620.062 
.0620.064 
.0320.0? 
16.60(932  00 
14.01018.00 
8.60(99.00 
16.00 
.0320.08 
.0120.0^ 

.0620,062 

.oe20.oM 

.4440.46 

.O6I0.O6 

.06(0.062 

.1040.101 

.O620.OU 

.0620.08! 

.10^0.102 


SALTPETER— Crude . 1001b. 

Beflned,  crystals .  '* 

SILICA— 

Ground  quarts,  ord’ry....lg.  ton  18.00016.00 

Sllex .  **  13.00040.00 

Lump  (juarts .  "  6.0006.00 

Glass  sand .  *■  2.76 

SILVER— Nitrate,  crystals....  os.  .400.43 

SODIUM— 

Acetate . lb. 

"Alkali,"  per  100  lb.,  68/48 . 

Bicarb,  soda,  per  100  lb .  1.3001.66c. 

Soda,  caustic,  per  100  lb.,  76/60. . .  1.7601.86 

"  "  powdered . 03X0.082 

Balt  cake,  per  100  lb .  .660.70 

Soda,  monohydrate,  per  lb .  1.^1.76c 

Blcbr'^mate .  lb. 

Bromide. .  " 

Chlorate.  Cl. ni’l .  " 

Cyanide  ("lOOX  KCN") 

Carloads  (30,000  lb.) .  "  18c. 

6.tonlots . . .  "  184c. 

Less  than  6  tons .  “  19c. 

Hyposulphite,  Am .  "  1.80  up 

German .  "  1.8001.70 

Phosphate . 100  lb.  3.10(93.80 

Prusslate .  "  .0920.10 

Sal  soda,  t.o.b.  N  Y  . 1001b.  .660.70 

Foreign,  t.o.b.  N.  Y .  "  .8001.00 

Silicate,  com’I . 1001b.  .8001.16 

8ulphate,com’l,(Glauber’8  salt)  100  lb.  . 600 . 70 
"  "  calcined . T.  .660.86 

STRONTIUM-Nltrate .  lb.  .080.062 

SULPHUR— 

Loulsiana(prlme)to  New  York.Boston 

or  Portland . Ig.  ton  23  00 

To  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore....  "  22.00 

BoU . 100  lb.  1.86(93.16 

Flour .  "  "  3.0003  40 

Flowers,  sublimed .  "  "  3.30(03.60 

TERRA  ALBA— French  A  Eng.  100  lb.  .7601.00 


TALC— Domestic . sh.  ton. 

French .  " 

Italian,  best .  " 


TIN— Bl-chlorlde,  60X  < 

CrystalB . 

Oxide,  lb . 


lb. 


URANIUM— Oxide . 

ZINC- 

Ohlorlde  solution,  com’I  20* 

Chloride,  granular . 

Dust . 

Sulphate . 


16.00(936.00 

16.00036.00 

86.U>(940.00 

.06X0  06X 
19  up 
.370.89 

-  3.60 


.032 

.0440.06 

.O6}0.O6 

.0320.032 


Note — These  quotations  are  for  ordinary 
wholesale  lots  In  New  York  unless  other¬ 
wise  specified,  and  are  generally  subject  to 
the  usual  trade  discounts.  In  the  cases  of 
some  of  the  Important  minerals,  such  as  phos¬ 
phate  rock,  pyrites,  and  sulphur,  in  which 
there  are  well  established  markets,  the  quota¬ 
tions  fully  represent  the  latter.  But  In  the 
cases  of  some  of  the  minor  mineral  products, 
the  quotations  represent  what  dealers  ask 
of  consumers  and  not  what  producers  can 
realize  in  selling  their  outputs  as  matters  of 
private  contract. 
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~~  .  author-  I  — —  : —  - -  ■tout  I 

■“'ssjssr eta*  “”*•  vsl 

nM^’»  ".;W jS: 

.aSsiSS  m  ^  J 

tSSSun»ted.c..  .  Mont....  1M,W.0»1,B0^  iw  “  g^'ooo  jan.  IW  XOO 

aSn-8m.kBeL.coin.  D.8 .  S’mS’ooo  mo'oOO  loO  26,313.063  Jan.  IW  1.W 

^8m.kBel.pf..  0.8. .  60.m^  2,196.000  Dec.  19OT  1.60 

am.  Smelters,  Pj-  ^  ® .  300  OOO  100  3,760,000  Dec.  19OT  l.» 


Shams. 


PlTldenas. 
zr;  iLatefL 


Shares. 


Marne  of  Oompanj  and 
Location. 


author.  - - - - 

,  lied  Par  Tntalto  I 

OapltaL  laauad.  VaL  I 


DlTldendB. 


S.r::::  W»«  k  hm?-;  d IT.  H 


am.  Smelters,  Pj-  ^  “•  *  •  ' 

am.  Smelters,  pi.  B  U.  8 - 

am.Zlno.Leadk8m.  ^•••• 

anaconaa,c . Mont  . 

'arlaona,c . 

atlantlc,c . Mich.. 

Bald  Butte,  g.  s....  M®“*-- 

Beck  Tunnrt.  g.o.l..  U^-  -  - 


900  000  100  3,760,iwwoc. 

T;m555  W  »»aSS»"'  SM  '•»  “aa  SSQ 

“.*ss;aa.”.iSSi;r; 55. .»  a-.:;:  "Cffl  as .“S  ■“ 


3.776,000  5,683,630  . 

3,600,000  loO.OOO  36 
260,000  360,000  1 

100,000  1.000.000  0.10 


6.183,361  Apr.  1906 
1  990,000  Feh.  1906 

1,364.648  Oct.  IW 
616,000  Oct.  IW 
33.600  sept.  1906 


jOUsKinaimen,  i>x  y  ~  -  ■  •  ■ 

amer.  A#.  1^®  • '  ^'SS’ooo 

tSSSSted^ . bal....  31.000.000 

1 


M'SoS  mSS  iS  ?.K 

?’nno’o00  9S  MO  10  1,168.000  Jan.  1908  .30 
?’2S’So  MOM  36  3.86T4W0  Sept.  1907  1.B 
n’SS'SoiliS  1  630.0M  bug.  1906  .OIJ 

M’SS  W^lOO  900.000  Hov.im  .T» 


fflB  K  1?  oSW?: 


SSStOTHlllkSull.I^.-- 
Butte  OoaUtlon.c.s.  Mont ... 
Oalumet  k  Arlionac  ^ . .... 
Oalumet  k  Heola,c.  Mich  .... 

Camp  Bird.  g..s....  •  • 

Oarlsa,c.g.........  ot^ . 

Oentral  Bureka,  g. .  ^1  ••  •  •  • 
Columbus Oon.  c...  Utah  .... 
Oombl’ttonOo.O’rd  Nevada.. 

Con-  Mercur.  g......  D^-  — 


1.0M.0M  IM.OM  10  ^ 

.J«mSi,moC  S  ISSSte  nml  •« 

asa  aa  -s 


gr"Stewfe»''  ;«ss 

1  oonsoUdatedC^l...Ill.---.  6.W.W 

OoDBoUdatlon .. 

“.a 


ylH  UUU  OU  M.WWIst'W  a.  va/«  *vw>..  •«« 

MOM  1  66,0MJi.ly  1906  .W 
51*250  IM  3,162,6M  Jan.  1908  1.K 
18  7M  IM  1,336,940  Jan.  1908  1.91 
M  CM  36  182.6M  May  1904  M 

^’mO  1  68.6M  June  1906  .01 

mSS  IM  379,963  Oct.  1907  1  60 
mom  IM  3M.0M  July  1904  1.00 


6,6M,0M  830,0M 
OM.OUO  6M.0M 
4M,0M  398.436 
1,6M,000  283,640 
4M,0M  33U,0M 
1,0M.0M  l.OM.OM 


*,*l«»,xw  - - 

66.0U0  Nov.  1906 
778.931  Mar.  1W» 
236.832  Oct.  1^ 
688,000  sept.  19M 
1.306.0M  IW 
230,0MOct.  IW 


OoneolidatlonO(»l...Md.  ..  10,^.®“  Loom  IM  3,136,0M June  1907  1.60 

^clble8teel.pl....Pa...-  M.WO.W  *787  ^0 Jan.  1^  WO 

Bmplre  S.  k  I..  Pt . . .  -  N-  ^  •  •  •  6.^-®“  lOO  3.1M.0M  Jan.  1908  2.00 

JSrmontOoal . W.  Va.  U.OM.W  iw  *105  4o»  July  1906  .01 

p^wi . o*L- •  •  10 SS'Sm  n mb  i®0  1.8W.831  sept. iw  m 

General Ohem.  uom..D.  S...  U,BM,^  IMOM  IM  4,990,178  Jan.  1908  1.60 

General  Ohem. ,  pL  -  •  -  JL-  8-  -  -  33’oM  IM  1,188,0M  J uly  19W  8.00 

?aa  iSa  i??  id.S 


a.0M  36  IM  jefl'kOMO^k^.cm  pi.'....  i’.6m’.0( 

K'“i  V.K 

«  1  ’Hli  a,  SS-tXn^V.:'^8.::  g 

S4  sajsia  “ia 


Con-  mereux,  a;-.-,  -  Kunonu  oqom  36  230,uw 

‘SSf  s 

Safe  i 

»S»S|  .SS'SSa  affiww?-  ‘Si 


8’.0M,000i3,6M.0M 


V.VJD.OIV 

21,876  July  w 
368,0MJuly  19M 
1.623.630  Jan.  19t« 
1,966,960  Jan.  1W»1 
1,033.7M  June  19M 


.Wi.aou  x«7»..  . 

836.0M  AUg.  lk»  •« 

106.0M  Jan.  IW  -1® 

410.000  J.an.  1^,  .0® 


^i^sm..  Pl....  Id^o...  90.W  A^.  a 

Findley,  . . VSo.WoM.OM  1  1®®.®“^“- 

Oeminl-Keystone..  D^ .  o.  ^  1.407  604  May  IW 

“assfaa  '?  isaK;  a 

'■aa.aadis  >.aaK:»s 

Heda,  S.  1.. -.  —  -  _  _ .  q1.84O.0UO  318,4M  iM  22,313,^  Jan.  1 


National  iwwx,  i**. - ••  *1-  -•  • 
Nat’l  Steel  k  Wlm.pL  N.  Y. . . 
naw  oentral  Goal ....  Md.. .. 
New  Blver  Coal,  ptd.  W.  'Va. 
Pacific  Coast  B<  rai . .  lOal .... 

peerless  (W . lui''” 

1  penna.  Salt. . ^  • 


6,OM.aiO^ 

l.OM.OOO', 

4.0M,00Cl 

3,0M.0M 

l.OM.OM 

S.OM.OM 


So’oM  1  ’106*406  July  1906  .01 

n,lfl8  100  1,893.331  Sept.lW  2.W 
IMOM  IM  1  4,990,178  Jan.  1908  L60 
SioM  IM  1.188,0M  July  1904  8.« 
IMOM  IM  880,0M  July  IW  .90 
182’380  IM  937,0M  Dec.  1906  1.W 
15’oM  IM  830,(M  Aug.  1906  6.00 
16*0M  IM  938,0M  Feb.  19(^  LM 
3o’oM  IM  89,6M  May  1^  .B 
oS’wi  M  36,306.496  NOV.  1^  LOO 
Is’kM  IM  1,667.960  Jan.  19(S  4.W 
150*000  100  3,864.946  Jan.  IW  3.60 
46’oM  IM  3,Ot7,6M  May  1^  IT* 
140*064  IM  3,347,602  Jan.  19(®  1.31 

149’,040  IM  J®-**®'®?  122  LW 

<kK  TTft  Mfty  ImOo  L7i 

MW  Vi  mOM  May  1907  .40 

OT617  100  226,702  Nov,  1907  1.60 

,  87,611  iw  -on.  ,  M 


19*000  IM  2,0e6.6M  AUg.  1906  1.M 
M  000  10  W,330  May  1^  -B 

2*000  »  14.738.0M  Oct.  IW  8.W 
168*214  IM  8.204,493  Nov.  1907  8.60 

168,^  iw  •  ^  .Q,,-  ~ 


^*M0  IM  M.0Mj»n.  1908,300 


BeCifttB.  . . - 

Homestake,  g . -  ».  o . . 

HomSllver.g.8.c.s.l  Utah . 

Inter*!  Nickel,  pt.  ^  J . 

iron  . . . 

Jamison,  . ^ . 

2«rr9  Jobnaoi . 0®l  •••••• 

5^  McKinney,  g.  Colo. . 

Mont.  OTP  Purch . . .  1**®“*  •  •  • ' 
5“idi^lUe.8  8,-Nevada.. 

wmw  Oentui y.  a.,  i. .  mo.  . . 

Newhouse  M.  k  S.o.lu^  .... 
new  Idrla,  <!.•-••••  0~,:  *  *  *  *  ‘ 


OM.OOOA.OM.OOO  10  1.^.^  *  - 

Mo®s»i.®®o-9“®-“  IIS 


2i»*K‘^S  ^  « 

s:aa  mooo » ;Ms,e  ia  x» 


io.®®®-5“  555*2S  *’JS2*22ten.  iwe  '.w 


3.9M  OM  890,0M  10 
2,6M,0M!2,6M,0M  1 

2.6M,0Ml  6M  OM  6 
7M,000  130,661  6 

136.0M  103.366  1 

19O,0M|  19O,0M  1 


*,lW,ow  „ 

394,070  Jan.  19M 
86,700  Jan.  19M 
1,130,000  AUg.  19W  .M 

1  SS’Sai«.lw  ;S 


^rGir<i5® . mS’IS  w  2.s5:H5ept.i9w  1.9 

Klhont2Sl.’ffi^.'..-*-<  204’lW  100  B.M8*,042d. 

Benubllc  1.  k  8„  ptd.  Ill .  2n’(^  IM  1,6M,0M  Dec.  1907 

^^helfield,oom..'Ala....  J®'{*®’®2ol  '2*000  IM  3,4M.2Boljan.  1«« 

81^heffleld.pl....Ala...  Jw’.OM  IM  690.73».W,Nov.  W 10 

Standard  OIL . 8- -  •  100, W.iw  g-u-jj  jqo  3,683,060  Nov.  IW 

Tran.  0.  k  I.,  com . . .  ^nn ..  33,W.^  296,w  j  390,040  Nov.  IW 
C.  k  I.,  pl- . . . .  •  V  -  IM  1.990.0M  Dec.  IW 

TMas  k  Pacific  Coal.  Texas.  S.OM.W  w  4  g76,0M  jan.  IW 

tnlted  Metals  Selling .  6.W,000  ^.OM  jgg  b83.^  W.  IW 

V.  8.  8teel0orp..cm..  L . . . . ..  gO.W.^.w  iSI  1 

U.8.Steel0orp..pt..  D.  8...  SM^.l^.w  joo  13,9M,8«9 Uan.  1^  - 
Va.  Carolina  Oh..  PL.  D.  8...  30.W.W  473,188  Nov.  IW 

Warwick  I,  k  8.......  D.8...  l.®W,®0a  146.^  So  U.880,®®o!2S*li???L 


“iiiii  1 .1 


1,OM,000  3M.0M  6 

SM.OM  3OO.0M  1 
6.OM.OOOI  6M.0M  10 

CM  OM,  IM.OM  6 

.  ..^VA  /WW\  «AA 


•SJ:5S8epi.lW  .10 

330,3M  AUg.  IW  .Mi 
6M,0M  Nov.  iw  .W 

960.®®®  J22  .-2 


Canada,  Mexico',  Central  and  South  America. 


:&;;;:  5teM?S  1  aisiSsS  5 


sssssr.:::.  .'..te;-. 
SSSi-V.. . “<?■*•••• 

Pennsylvania  g.  ..|^ . 

Pitta.  Uk  Z..  . 

PurUand,  . 12?'*®".“' 

Quartette,  g.  s . 

2SSo^oii«iVk.iA.'N^» . . 

guoramento.g.q...  D^ . 

Si«Lg.'i".“'Nte'“ 

SUver  King,  a  *;  1 1  — 

Silver  King  C!o  t  n.t  Umh  . . . . 
Shannon,  c. . .  •  —  - - 

80®^-*?!%.;-  L*;: 


3.101.1603,101,160 
803,45^  1M,8M 
3,6M,0M  96,1601 


To:w5«.iw  .06  I 

1  *791  400  July  1004  *30 

7!o86’.660  July  ^  1.®® 
a  wvr  HAS  Sent.  IW  .96 


Name  ol  Company  and 
Location. 


Anther- 
I  lsM». 


Shares. 


Blvldends. 


aiM  3S:8»  1® 

n;6Ml®0  »4.W6UmylW 

l,0M.000ll,0M,0M  1  M.WjJ^ 

•  iv«i  ()00^  niO.OM  1  7, 747 ,080, Jan.  iw 

876,0MJuly  IW 


*100  OM  101  y(0,wux«*J 
IIO’-OM  36  M.946.446  ^  ^  2.^ 


Amlstad  y  Conc’rdla.IMex... 

Bnllalo.B . . . K?iV" 

Butters’ Salvador,  g..^lv  .• 

OonlagM(^l^t)....|Ont.  .. 

Oonaolldated  M  k  8..|B.D... 

o®p»»p®tlvi:^-**:K.': 


ised  Par 

OapltaL  leeued.  VaL  Date.  |A®*' 

a480.0^r^  ■»  >68,^  Jan.  W 


9,0M.0M  446,368  30 
I’oM.OMi  9M,0M  ItO 
760.o5o|  160.0M  6 

1.0M0M  l.OM.OOO  1 
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THE  MINING  INDEX. 

The  editors  of  this  paper  read  all  the  important  publications  of  the  world  that  relate  to  mining  and  the  treatment  of  min¬ 
erals.  This  index  is  published  as  a  reference  for  all  interested  and  to  make  it  impossible  for  readers  of  the  Engineesing  and 
Mining  Journal  to  miss  any  important  article  published  anywhere. 

We  will  undertake  to  furnish  a  copy  of  any  article  (if  in  print)  in  the  original  language,  for  the  price  quoted.  Where 
no  price  is  quoted  the  cost  is  unknown.  These  papers  are  not  kept  in  stock,  but  must  be  ordered  from  the  publisher ;  hence 
there  will  be  some  delay  for  foreign  papers. 

No  accounts  can  be  opened  for  these  small  amounts,  but  remittance  must  be  sent  with  order.  For  the  convenience  of 
those  making  small  but  frequent  remittances,  coupons  are  furnished  at  the  following  prices:  20  cents  each,  six  for  $1.00, 
thirty-three  for  $5.00  and  one  hundred  for  $15.00.  This  arrangement  will  be  especially  appreciated  by  foreign  readers  and 
men  in  distant  mining  camps.  Where  remittances  are  made  in  even  dollars  we  will  return  the  excess  over  an  order  in 
coupons  upon  request. 


AHTIMORT 

5222— USE  AND  TREATMENT  ot  Anti¬ 
mony.  F.  T.  Havard.  (N.  Z.  Mines  Rec., 
Oct.  16,  1907 ;  1%  pp.)  The  method  of  classi¬ 
fying  antimony  ores  is  explained  and  the 
different  methods  of  smelting  antimony  ores 
are  described.  40c. 

ASPHALT 

522.3-  BITUMINOUS  SCHISTS — LTndus- 
trie  des  Schlstes  bitnmlneaax.  J.  Magnin. 
iJoum.  du  i'etrole,  Jan.  1,  1908;  3  pp.i  The 
condition  of  this  industry  in  France  is  treated 
in  detail  and  the  extent  of  the  Industry  in 
Scotland  is  briefly  described.  40c. 

BASTTBS 

6224 — NOVA  SCOTIA — The  Barytes  Depos¬ 
its  of  Lake  Ainslie  and  North  Cheticamp,  N. 
8.,  with  Notes  on  the  Production,  Manufac¬ 
ture  and  Uses  of  Barytes  in  Canada.  H. 
8.  Poole.  (Geol.  Surv.  of  Canada,  1907 ;  42 
pp.)  The  general  occurrence  of  barytes 
throughout  Canada  is  outlined  and  the  barytes 
deposits  of  the  above  districts  in  Nova  Scotia 
are  described  in  detail. 

CEMENT 

5225— PORTLAND  CEMENT  in  Rocky 
Mountain  Region.  6.  J.  Bancroft.  (Min. 
Science,  Dec.  26,  1907  and  Jan.  2,  1908 ;  4\i 
pp.)  Briefly  discusses  the  price  and  strength 
of  Portland  cement  manufactured  in  this  re¬ 
gion,  stating  the  distribution  of  the- prin¬ 
cipal  deposits.  The  second  instadsoent  de¬ 
scribes  the  plants  of  the  Colorado  Portland 
Cement  Company,  the  U.  S.  Portland  Cement 
Company  and  the  Union  Cement  Company. 


COAL  AND  COKE 


5226—  ANALYSIS— The  Ultimate  Analysis 
of  Coal.  Q.  A.  Burrell.  (West.  Chem.  and 
Met.,  Dec.,  1907 ;  9  pp.)  The  manner  of 
sampling  coal  is  described ;  the  methods  of 
making  tests  for  moisture  and  volatile  matter 
We  discussed.  The  article  then  treats  in  de¬ 
tail  the  combustion  method  of  determining 
the  fixed-carbon  contents  of  coals.  60c. 

5227—  BRITISH  ,COAL  TRADE  in  1907. 
(Co  i.  Guardian,  Jan.  3  and  10,  1908 ;  17  pp.) 
Keviews  very  fully  the  conditions  of  the  coal 
mdnstry  in  the  different  shires  of  England 
vttb  editorial  comment  on  the  same.  60c. 


62^BRITISH  coal  TRADE— The  Coal 
Trades  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
Jw7.  (Iron  and  Coal  Tr.  Rev.,  Jan.  3,  1908 ; 
^  pp.)  A  general  review  of  the  coal  and 
wke  Industries  is  given  and  then  the  condl- 
uons  that  prevailed  in  the  different  districts 
are  reviewed  in  detail.  40c. 

n  CANADA— Report  on  the  Cascade 
rS!1  Alberta.  D.  B.  Dowling.  (Geol. 
ourv.  of  Canada,  1907 ;  37  pp.,  accompanied 
y  0  maps.)  Outlines  the  general  geology  of 
Ik!  describes  the  coal  seams  at 

>ne  different  mines. 

im®??®~^'^ARIPYING  MINE  DRAINAGE— 
Snww  ttbllche  Baarelnrlchtungen  belm 

puiversatzverfahren  und  die  dadurch  entste- 
“Mden  Betriebskoeten.  Bodlfde.  (Glflckauf, 
(^•2^,1907 ;  2  pp.)  Describes  a  method 
-.I  '“”*y(ng  the  water  used  for  conveying 
tft  ®  workings,  before  pumping  it 
w>  surface.  40c. 

.  HANDLING  APPARATUS  of 

28  Plant.  (Eng.  Rec.,  Dec. 

of\,^|.'  pp.)  Describes  the  method 

sndling  coal  and  coke  at  the  plant  of 


the  By-Products  Coke  Corporation  at  Solvay, 
Ill.  20c. 

5232—  COAL  MINING  in  the  United 
States  in  1907.  (Kng.  and  Min.  Joum.,  Jan. 
4,  1907;  10^  pp.)  Reviews  of  the  general 
mining  conditions  in  many  of  the  Important 
centers  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  produc¬ 
tion.  Discusses  production,  prices,  legislation 
affecting  the  coal  Industry,  new  operations, 
car  shortage,  labor  and  other  important  sub¬ 
jects.  20c. 

5233—  ^COKB — The  Marmac  Coke  Drawing 
and  Loading  Machine.  (Iron  Age,  Dec.  26, 
1907 ;  3Vk  pp.)  A  detailed  description  of 
the  most  important  features  of  construction 
and  operation,  illustrated  with  drawings  and 
photographs.  20c. 

5234 —  FEDERAL  COAL  LANDS,  Leasing 
the.  H.  Foster  Bain.  (Min.  and  Sci.  Press, 
Jan.  11,  1908;  1  p.)  Discusses  the  reasons 
for  the  advisability  of  the  suggested  change 
in  the  matter  of  the  Federal  coal  land.  20c. 

5235 —  FIRE  DAMP — An  Apparatus  for  In¬ 
dicating  Fire  Damp  in  Coal  Mines.  (Sci. 
American,  Jan.  11,  1908;  l^  pp.)  Describes 
and  Illustrates  the  apparatus  Invented  by  H. 
'G.  Carleton.  20c. 

5236—  HEAT  OF  COMBUSTION— Parr’s 
Method  for  the  Determination  of  the  Heat 
of  Combustion  of  Coal.  S.  W.  Parr.  (Chem. 
Engr.,  Dec.,  1907 ;  12  pp.)  The  method  of 
determining  the  heat  of  combustion  by  means 
of  the  Parr  calorimeter  is  discussed  very 
fully.  40c. 

5237—  KENTUCKY- The  Mlddlesboro  Coal 
Field,  Kentucky.  John  Hoy^rd.  (Eng.  and 
Min. 'Juurn.,  Jan.  18,  1908  ;  3H  PP-)  De¬ 
scribes  the  coal  occurrence  and  the  special 
problems  of  this  coalfleld.  20c. 

5238—  MONONGAH.  P.  U.  Kellogg.  (Char¬ 
ities,  Jan.  4,  1907 ;  18  pp.)  Describes  the' 
explosion  and  rescue  work  and  then  discusses 
the  effect  that  the  explosion  has  had  cm  the 
community.  40c. 

5239—  MONONGAH  MINE  DISASTER.  H. 
H.  Stock.  (Mines  and  Minerals,  Jan.,  1908 ; 
6^  pp.)  This  article  describes  the  methods 
used  at  this  mine  in  exploiting  the  coal  and 
the  conditions  before  and  after  the  explo¬ 
sion.  Also  discusses  the  possible  causes  of 
the  explosion.  20c. 

5240—  NEW  MEXICO— Report  of  the  Mine 
Inspector  for  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  Fis¬ 
cal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1907.  (Washington, 
D.  C.,  1907 ;  Government  Printing  Office ;  48 
pp.)  This  report  describes  the  coal  mines 
of  the  Territory  and  gives  statistics  regard¬ 
ing  the  coal  industry^ 

5241—  PENNSYLVANIA— The  Anthracite 
Mines  at  Alden,  Penn.  M.  S.  Hachlta.  (Eng. 
and  Min.  Joum.,  Dec,  28,  1907 ;  3%  pp.)  De¬ 
scribes  methods  used.  Method  and  cost  of 
handling  coal  tborbughly  discussed.  Gives 
account  of  a  serious  mine  Are  and  method 
used  in  flghting  it.  Illustrations  and  diagram 
of  preparation  of  coal  at  the  Alden  plant.  20c. 

5242 —  PULVERIZED  COAL  and  Its  Indus¬ 
trial  Applications.  W.  D.  Ennis.  (Eng.  Mag., 
Jan.,  1908 ;  12  pp.)  Continuation  of  article 
previously  mentioned  in  this  Index.  De¬ 
scribes  methods  of  feeding  pulverized  coal  to 
the  furnace  and  also  the  fnmaces  best  adapt¬ 
ed  to  burning  such  fuel.  Gives  details  of  cost 
of  installation  and  operation.  40c. 

524^— *SAMPLING — ^The  Importance  of 
Uniform  and  Systematic  Coal  Mine  Sampling. 
J.  8.  Burrows.  (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bull. 
No.  316,  1907;  31^  pp.)  Besides  discussing 
the  general  subject  of  sampling  coal,  it  gives 
the  results  of  the  analyses  of  the  different 
coals,  tested  by  the  Government  in  the  test¬ 
ing  plant  at  St.  Louis,  and  describes  a  series 
of  experiments  made  on  the  sampling  of  coal. 


5244 —  WAGE  SCALE — Ueber  Lobntarife 
im  britischen  und  rbelnlsch-westfAlischen 
Steinkohlenbergbau.  Hllgenstock.  (Glflckauf, 
Dec.  21  and  28,  1907 ;  20  pp.)  A  comprehen¬ 
sive  article  showing  how  the  difference  in 
rates  of  wages  at  British  and  German  coal 
mines  is  explained  by  the  difference  in  oc¬ 
currence  of  the  coal  seams.  60c. 

5245—  COAL  STORAGE— Weathering  of 
Coal.  S.  W.  Parr  and  N.  D.  Hamilton.  (Econ. 
Geology,  Oct.-Nov.,  1907;  9  pp.)  In  this 
article  are  given  numerous  diagrams  repre¬ 
senting  graphically  the  effect  on  coal  of  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  storage.  The  conditions  of 
storage  were:  (a)  Outdoor  storage;  (b)  ex¬ 
posure  to  dry  atmosphere  at  somewhat  ele¬ 
vated  temperatures ;  (c)  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  as  b,  but  drenched  with  water  two  or 
three  times  a  week;  <d)  submerged  in  water. 
60c. 

5246—  WYOMING — The  Coal  Mines  of 
Southern  Wyoming.  F.  W.  Parsons.  (Eng. 
and  Min.  Journ.,  Jan.  11,  1908;  2  pp.)  After 
outlining  the  general  distribution  of  coal  in 
the.  State,  describes  the  Kemmerer  mines  and 
their  general  mode  of  operation.  20c. 

5247—  WYOMING — The  Diamondville  Coal 

Field,  Wyoming.  A.  T.  Shurlck.  (Eng.  and 
Min.  Journ.,  Jan.  11,  1908 ;  2  pp.)  Describes 
the  methods  of  mining  used,  the  manner  of 
ventilating  the  mines,  as  well  as  the  geology 
and  general  occurrence  of  the  coal  in  this 
fleld.  20c.  •  - 


COPPER 

5248 —  ALASKA — ^The  Copoer  River  Dis¬ 
trict,  Alaska.  W.  M.  Brewer.  (Min.  and 
Sci.  Press,  Jan.  11,  1908;  2  pp.)  First  in¬ 
stalment  outlines  the  railroad  projects  in 
southwestern  Alaska  and  discusses  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation  in  the  flght  for  the  right  of 
way  Into  this  district.  20c. 

5249—  COMMERCIAL  SITUATION— <rhe 
Actual  Situation  of  Copper.  James  Douglas. 
(Min.  and  Sci.  Press,  Jan.  4,  1908;  1  p.) 
The  recent  condition  of  the  copper  industry 
is  reviewed  and  the  present  state  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  outlined,  especially  the  position  In 
which  the  mining  .and  smelting  companies 
at  present  find  themselves.  20c. 

5250—  CONCENTRATOR— The  Six-Thou¬ 
sand  Ton  Concentrator  of  the  Utah  Copper 
Company.  R.  L.  Herrick.  (Mines  and  Min¬ 
erals,  Jan.,  1908 ;  4^  pp.)  Describes  the 
construction  and  arrangement  of  the  Utah 
Copper  Company’s  new  mill  and  outlines  the 
method  of  milling.  20c. 

5251—  CONVERTER  HOODS— Movaoie 

Converter  Hoods.  A.  H.  Wethey.  (Eng.  and 
Min.  Joum.  Jan.  11,  1908;  1^  pp.)  The 
construction  of  these  converter  hoods,  used 
at  the  Butte  Reduction  Works,  Is  described 
in  detail.  20c. 

5252—  ELECTRO-DEPOSITION  of  Copper. 
A.  H.  Sexton.  (Meehan.  Engr.,  Jan.  4,  1908 ; 
3%  pp.)  The  electrolytic  reflnlng  and  elec¬ 
tric  smelting  of  copper  ores  are  discussed. 
2(jp. 

5253—  LONDON  COPPER  MARKET  in 
1907.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Journ.,  Jan.  18,  1908; 
2  pp.)  Reviews  in  detail  the  conditions  in 
this  copper  market.  20c. 

5254 —  METALLURGY — Notes  on  Copper — 
XII.  A.  H.  Sexton.  (Meehan.  Engr.,  Dec. 
7,  1907 ;  3%  pp.)  Continuation  of  these 
notes  on  processes  of  extracting  copper,  the 
present  article  dealing  with  various  processes 
of  leaching  copper  from  ores,  both  from  raw 
ore  or  roasted  cinder. 

5254a— METALLURGY  of  Copper  In  1907. 
W.  R.  Ingalls.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Joum.,  Jan. 
4,  1908 ;  1  p.)  A  review  of  developments 
during  1907.  20c. 
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5255 —  MONTANA — Methods  of  Mining  and 
Handling  Ore  in  Butte.  Edwin  Higgins. 
(Eng.  and  Min.  Joum.,  Jan.  11,  1908 ;  2^ 
pp.)  Describes  the  general  underground 
operations  in  the  camp.  20c. 

5256 —  PERU — The  Cerro  de  Pasco  Mining 
District,  Peru.  C.  C.  Sample.  (Eng.  and 
Min.  Joum.,  Jan.  18,  1908;  3%  pp.)  The 
different  routes  and  the  cost  of  the  Journey 
from  New  York  to  Cerro  de  Pasco  are  given ; 
the  effects  of  the  great  altitude  are  discussed 
and  the  topography  and  general  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  described.  20c. 

5257—  POWER  PLANT— Gas-Electric  Pow¬ 
er  at  the  Mansfeld  C<mper  Mines  and  Smelt¬ 
ing  Works.  H.  R.  Speyer.  (Electrocbem. 
and  Met.  Ind.,  Jan.,  1908;  3  pp.)  The  man¬ 
ner  of  utilizing  the  gases  from  the  copper 
blast  furnaces  is  described.  40c. 

5258—  ‘PRECIPITATION  FROM  CUPRI¬ 
FEROUS  WATERS.  F.  H.  Probert.  (Min. 
and  Sci.  Press,  Jan.  4,  1908 ;  3  pp.)  De¬ 
scribes  the  method  of  precipitating  copper 
used  at  Rio  Tinto  and  Tharsis  in  Spain  and 
compares  the  practice  there  with  that  at 
Butte,  Montana. 

5259—  PRODUCTION— The  Copper  Produc¬ 
tion  of  North  America.  (Bag-  and  Min. 
Joum.,  Jan.  4,  1907;  5  pp.)  Gives  produc¬ 
tion  of  copper  in  the  United  States,  Mexico 
and  Canada.  Contains  interesting  discussion 
on  the  copper  market  for  1907  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  several  of  the  most  important  pro¬ 
ducing  districts.  20c. 

5260—  QUEENSLAND— Cloncurry  Copper 
Mining  District.  L.  C.  Ball.  (Queens.  Gov. 
Min.  Journ.,  Nov.  15,  1907 ;  10  pp.)  Con¬ 
tinuation  of  lengthy  geological  report  which 
has  previously  been  mentioned  in  this  Index. 
•60c. 

5261 —  SMELTER  of  the  Mammoth  Copper 
Mining  Company  at  Kennett,  California.  D. 
F.  Campbell.  (Min.  and  Sci.  Press,  Jan.  4, 
1908  ;  2  Vi  pp.)  The  ore  occurrence  at  the 
Mammoth  mine  is  brieOy  described  and  then 
the  equipment  of  the  smelter  and  the  method 
of  smelting  is  given.  20c. 

5262 —  SMELTER- The  Tyee  Smelter.  R. 

L.  Phelps.  (Min.  and  Sci.  Press,  Dec.  21, 
1907 ;  2  pp.)  The  equipment  at  this  smelter 
is  described  in  a  general  manner  and  the 
treatment  of  the  ore  outlined.  20c. 

5263—  SMEJLTING  WORKS— Engineering 
Features  of  the  Southwest  Smelting  and  Re¬ 
fining  Works,  Jarilla  Junction,  N.  Mex.  (Eng. 
Rec.,  Jan.  4,  1908  ;  3%  PP.)  This  copper 
smelter  is  described  in  detail.  20c. 

5264 —  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA — The  Produc¬ 
tion  of  Copper  in  South  Australia.  J.  Plum¬ 
mer.  (Min.  World,  Jan.  4,  1908;  1  p.)  Af¬ 
ter  briefly  outlining  the  history  of  copper 
mining  in  South  Australia,  short  descriptions 
are  given  of  the  ore  occurrence  at  the  Wal¬ 
laroo,  the  Moonta  and  the  Bllnman  mines, 
together  with  a  few  statistics  regarding  the 
present  production  of  these  mines.  20c. 

5264a — VERMONT — Copper  Mining  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  G.  A.  Packard.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Journ., 
Jan.  4,  1908;  1  p.)  Describes  present  con¬ 
ditions  at  the  mines  of  Sonth  Strafford,  Cor¬ 
inth  and  Eureka.  20c. 

DIAMOUDS 

5265—  DIAMOND-BEARING  ROCK— Ueber 
das  Vorkommen  von  Klmberlit  in  Gfingen  und 
Vulkan-Embryonen.  F.  W.  Volt.  (^It.  f. 
prak.  Geol.,  Nov.,  1907 ;  4  pp.)  Describes 
the  composition  and  structure  of  the  diamond- 
iferqus  rocks  of  South  Africa,  and  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  diamonds  in  them,  and  discusses 
the  probable  origin  of  the  several  deposits. 
40c. 

5266 —  MINING — Diamond  Mining  in  South 
Africa.  W.  Taylor.  (Mines  and  Minerals, 
Jan.,  1908;  2  pp.)  Treats  entirely  of  South 
Africa ;  describes  the  occurrence  in  vol¬ 
canic  pipes  and  the  methods  of  mining  used 
at  several  of  the  diamond  mines.  20c. 

GOLD  AMD  8ILTKR 

5267—  CALIFORNIA— Mining  and  Milling 
Practices  at  Queen  Esther  Mine,  Cal.  J.  L. 
Martel.  (Min.  Science,  Dec.  19,  1907 ;  IV^ 
pp.)  Describes  the  method  of  mining  and 
milling  at  this  mine  in  the  Mojave  desert. 
Also  briefly  describes  a  new  excavator  Invent¬ 
ed  by  G.  W.  Nicholson,  which  is  used  to 
remove  the  tailings  from  the  cyanide  vats. 
20e. 

6268 —  COLORADO — The  Breckenridge  Gold 
Placers,  Colorado.  A.  Lakes.  (Min.  World, 
Jan.  4,  1908 ;  1  p.)  l%e  geology  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  is  outlined  and  some  of  the  placer  de¬ 
posits  described.  20c. 

6269 —  COLORADO — ^The  Cripple  Creek  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Today.  H.  T.  Van  Wagenen.  (Mines 
and  Mining,  Jan.  10,  1908;  4V4  PP-)  The 
general  conditions  in  the  district  are  outlined 


and  the  method  of  mining  and  sorting  the  ore 
described.  20c. 

5270— CTYANIDATION  of  Ore  Containing 
Both  Coarse  and  Fine  Gold.  (Min.  and  Sci. 
Press,  Dec.  14,  1907 ;  %  p.)  C.  W.  Van  Law 
describes  the  method  he  used  with  a  similar 
ore  at  the  Smuggler-Union  mine,  Tellurlde,  * 
Colo.  E.  H.  Nutter  also  contributes  to  the 
discussion  of  the  problem.  20c. 

6271— CYANIDATION  of  Ore  Containing 
Both  Coarse  and  Fine  Gold.  E.  M.  Hamlltmi. 
(Min.  and  Sci.  Press,  Dec.  21,  1907 ;  1  p.) 
The  advisability  of  plate  amalgamation  with 
or  without  subsequent  cyanidatlon  and  of 
complete  fine-grinding  and  cyanidatlon  of  such 
an  ore  is  discussed.  20c. 

5272 — CYANIDATION— 'The  B.  and  M.  CIr-. 
culating  Tank.  F.  C.  Brown.  (N.  Z.  Mines 
Rec.,  Oct.  16,  1907 ;  6  pp.)  The  construction 
of  the  Brown  agitator  vat  and  the  mode  of 
operating  it  are  described.  The  relative  ad¬ 
vantages  of  agitation  by  compressed  air  and 
by  means  of  mechanical  stirrers  are  discussed. 
40c. 

6273—  CYANIDING  TAILINGS— The  Ac¬ 
tion  of  Alkaline  Solutions  in  Cyanldlng 
Weathered  Pyrltlc  Tailings.  B.  L.  Gardiner. 
(Monthly  Joum.,  Chamber  of  Mines  of  West 
Australia,  Oct.  31,  1907;  4  pp.)  The  results 
of  a  series  of  experiments  are  given  and  dis¬ 
cussed.  80c. 

6273a— GOLD  DREDGING  in  1907.  J.  P. 
Hutchins.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Joum.,  Jan.  4, 
1908;  1%  pp.)  A  review  of  progress  made 
during  1907.  20c. 

6274 —  GOLD  MINES— The  Great  Gold 
Mines.  T  A.  Rickard.  (Min.  and  Sci.  Pretw, 
Jan.  4,  1908;  3%  PP  )  The  statistics  of  tte 
production  of  individual  gold  mines  and  dis¬ 
tricts  are  given  and  the  relative  greatness 
of  different  mines  and  districts  discussed.  To 
be  continued.  20c. 

5274a— GOLD-ORE  TREATMENT,  Prog¬ 
ress  in.  Alfred  James.  (Eng.  and  Min. 
Journ.,  Jan.  4,  1908;  1%  pp.)  A  review 
of  advances  made  during  1907,  dealing  with 
crushing,  vacuum  filters,  Merrill’s  plant. 
Brown  agitator,  and  cyanidatlon  of  silver- 
gold  ores.  20c. 

6276 —  HUNGARY— Nagybanya,  Hungary. 
Edward  Skewes.  (Min.  and  Sci.  Press,  Jan. 
11,  1908;  4%  pp.)  The  methods  of  mining 
and  milling,  used  in  this  old  mining  district, 
are  described  and  a  brief  outline  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  district  is  given.  20c. 

5275— NEVADA — Some  Bullfrog  Mines.  W. 
H.  Spaulding.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Journ.,  Jan. 
18,  1908;  1%  pp.)  Much  useful  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  B^es  and  mills  of  the  district 
is  ^ven.  20c. 

6277 —  NEVADA — ^The  Association  of  Alu- 

nlte  with  Gold  in  the  Goldfield  District^  Ne¬ 
vada.  F.  L.  Ransomp.  (Econ.  Geology,  Oct.- 
Nov.,  1907;  pp.)  Treats  of  the  ore 

occurrence  maiirty  fnm  a  mineralogical  stand¬ 
point  but  the  arB(de  also  contains  much  gen¬ 
eral  Informatiow  abmit  the  orebodies  at  Gold- 
field.  60c. 


(Queensland  Geol.  Surv.,  Pub.  No.  209- 
pp.)  Treats  of  the  Starcke,  the  Alice  sirer 
the  Hamilton,  and  the  Coen  goldfields  sod 
gives  information  regarding  the  important 
mines  in  each  district. 

6285—  REFINING  of  Gold.  Donald  Clark 
(Aust.  Min.  Standard,  Nov.  27,  1907;  2  pp) 
Treats  of  the  chlorine  method  of  refining  to 
gether  with  the  method  of  parting  by  means 
of  nitric  acid.  40c. 

6286—  SLIME  TREATMENT  at  Kalgoorlle 

M.  W.  Von  Bernewitz.  (Min.  and  Sci.  Presi 
Dec.  14,  1907 ;  1  p.)  (Tives  an  outline  o( 
the  process  used  at  the  Associated  Northern 
mine,  together  with  details  of  the  time  con- 
sumed  in  operating  the  filter-presses  and 
costs.  20c. 

5287— SLIMES  TREATMENT— The  Solis 
Compressed-air  Slimes  Agitator.  G.  Q.  Lyle 
(West.  Chem.  and  Met.,  Dec.,  1907;  3  pp.) 
A  brief  description  of  the  mine  and  mill  of 
the  Negociacion  de  los  Reyes,  Sinaloa,  Mexico 
is  given  together  with  a  discussion  of  the 
milling  method  used.  The  Solis  agitator 
which  uses  the  reaction  produced  by  escap¬ 
ing  compressed  air,  to  cause  rotation.  Is  ae 
scribed  in  detail.  60c. 

6288— TUBE  MILL  LINERS.  S.  D.  Me 
Miken.  (N.  Z.  Mines  Rec.,  Oct.  16,  1907; 
Vt  p.)  Describes  the  tube-mill  liners  used 
at  the  Komata  mill.  New  Zealand,  and  gives 
some  data  regarding  the  lasting  qualities  of 
these  liners.  40c. 

5289— TUBE  MILL  LINING.  C.  E. 
Rhodes  and  the  Blalsdell  Company.  (Min. 
and  Sci.  Press,  Dec.  21,  1907 ;  %  p.)  Cor¬ 
respondence  dealing  with  priority  of  invention 
of  the  rib-liner,  commonly  known  as  the  El 
Oro  liner.  20c. 

6290— TELLURIDB  ORES — The  Roasting 
of  Telluride  Ores.  R.  L.  Mack  and  G.  H. 
Scibibd.  Introduction  by  T.  T.  Read.  (Min. 
and  Sci.  Press,  Dec.  14  and  21,  1907;  IVi 
pp.)  Discusses  the  general  metallurgy  of 
telluride  ores,  treating  very  fully  of  the  roast¬ 
ing  of  such  ores.  The  second  Instalment 
gives  records  of  a  series  of  experiments  made 
to  determine  the  effect  of  temperature  upon 
the  volatilization  loss  and  the  dust  loss  while 
roasting.  40c. 


6TPSUM 

52911 — OKLAHOMA — Extent  and  Impor¬ 
tance  of  Oklahoma  Gypsum  E^posits.  C. 

N.  Gould.  (Min.  Science,  Dec.  19,  1907  :  2 
pp.)  The  geology,  mode  of  occurrence  and 
quality  of  the  gypsum  deposits  are  described. 
The  pressvt  and  possible  future  development 
is  discussed.  20c. 


SON  AND  STEEL 

5292 — SKAiET  MILL — A  Modern  Billet 
Mill  Enghas-Aiuipment.  (Iron  Tr.  Rev.,  Jan. 
9,  190^  pp.)  Describes  14-ln.  con¬ 

tinuous  bar  and  billet  mill  at  the  Duquesne 
steel  works.  20c. 


6278—  NEVADA— The  Depth  of  Orebodies 
at  Goldfield.  (Min.  and  Sci.  Press,  Jan.  11, 
1908 ;  1  p.)  Discussion  of  this  question  by 
Walter  L.  Reid,  E.  P.  Kennedy,  E.  A.  H. 
Tays  and  Edwin  C.  Holden.  20c. 

6279 —  NEVADA,  the  Silver  State,  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  Irrigation  in  Nevada.  The  Truckee- 
Carson  Project.  O.  C.  S.  Caster.  (Journ. 
Franklin  Inst.,  Jan.,  1908 ;  26  pp.)  The  early 
history  of  mining  in  Nevada  is  reviewed  and 
the  irrigation  projects  are  described.  60c. 

6280 —  ONTARIG-Zrhe  Larder  Lake  Dis¬ 
trict.  R.  W.  Brock.  (16th  Ann.  Report, 
Ont.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Vol.  XVI,  Part  1,  1907 ; 
16  pp.  and  1  map.)  Gives  an  account  of  a 
two  weeks’  investigation  of  this  district. 

5281 — PRODUCTION — The  Production  and 
Commercial  Movement  of  Gold  and  Silver.  F. 
Hobart.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Joum.,  Jan.  4, 
1907 ;  2%  pp.)  Prellmilnary  discussion  on 
production  of  gold  during  last  few  years 
and  its  effect  on  the  commercial  world,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  review  of  the  movement  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  principal  world  markets.  20c. 

6282— QUEENSLAND— Report  on  the  Nor¬ 
ton  Goldfield.  L.  C.  Ball.  (Queensland  Geol. 
Surv.,  Pub.  No.  208,  1907  ;  47  pp.)  This  re¬ 
port  reviews  the  history  of  the  district;  de¬ 
scribes  the  geology  of  the  region  and  idves 
details  regarding  the  mines. 

5283— 4)UEENSLANI>— Some  Croydon  Gold 
Mines  (Part  2).  With  Special  Reference 
to  Benn  ion’s  Reef  and  the  Highland  Mary 
Reef.  B.  Dunstan.  (Queensland  Geol.  Surv., 
Pub.  No.  212,  1907 ;  39  pp.)  This  report 

fives  a  general  description  of  the  Highland 
iaty  reef  and  gives  statistics  of  the  gold 
produced  by  the  different  mines  along  it. 

6284 — QUEENSLAND — Some  Goldfields  of 
the  Cape  York  Peninsula.  W.  E.  Cameron. 


5293— BLAST  FURNACE- New  Blast  Pur 
nace  of  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  at  Indiana  Har¬ 
bor,  Ind.  (Iron  Tr.  Rev.,  Jan.  16,  1908: 
pp.)  The  general  equipment  of  this  plant 
and  especially  the  blast  furnace  itself  are 
describe.  2()c. 


6294 — BLAST  FURNACE — ^The  New  Blast 
Furnace  of  the  Shenango  Furnace  Company 
at  Sharpsville,  Penn.  (Iron  Tr.  Rev.,  Jan.  2, 
1908;  7%  pp.)  The  construction  of  this 
new  furnace  is  described  in  detail  and  the 
new  points  in  its  design  are  discussed.  2tk. 

5296 — BLAST  FURNACE  PRACTICE-Bfr 
cent  Progress  and  Present  Problems  In  the 
Blast  Furnace  Industry.  J.  J.  Porter.  (Iro® 
Tr.  Rev.,  Jan.  2,  1M8;  7%  pp.) 
before  the  Cincinnati  section  of  Am.  Chem. 
Soc.  The  recent  progress  along  metallurgial 
lines  rather  than  respecting  labor-saving  de¬ 
vices  is  discussed  very  fully.  20c. 

6296— BRITISH  IRON  AND  STEEL 
TRADES  in  1907.  (Iroi  and  Coal  Tr.  Rev. 
Jan.  3,  1908;  6  p.)  The  general  conditions 
are  first  reviewed  and  then  the  different  dis¬ 
tricts  are  treated  in  detail.  40c. 


5297 —  DRY  AIR  BLAST— The  Gayley  pJ 
Air  Blast  at  Warwick  Furnace.  (Iron  Age. 
Jan.  2,  1908 ;  %  p.)  Discusses  the  saving 
effected  in  operating  expenses  since  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  dry-air  blast.  20c. 

5298—  DUPLEX  PROCESS  for  Steel  Mtk 
Ing.  Henry  M.  Howe.  (Electrocbem. 
Met.  Ind.,  Jan.,  1908;  %  p.)  The  adva^ 
tages  of  this  method  of  steel  manufacture  ate 
discussed.  40c. 


5299  —  ELECTROMETALLURGY  —  '[Jf 
Electro-Thermic  Production  of  Iron  and 
J.  W.  Richards.  (Joum.  Franklin 
Jan.,  1908 ;  11  pp.)  Conclusion  of  arno 
previously  mentioned  In  this  Index.  Disc®*” 
the  calculation  of  the  heat  balance  of 
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electric  furnace,  smelting  Lake  Superior  iron 
^  and  also  tbe  calculations  regarding  the 
amount  of  electrical  energy  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  ton  of  alloy  and  the  current  required 
to  produce  one  ton  of  alloy  per  hour.  60c. 

530o_HIGH  speed  TOOL  STEEL,  The 
Theory  of.  G.  Auchy.  (Iron  Age,  Dec.  26, 
1907;  4  PP')  Compares  the  conclusions  of 
the  different  authorities  on  this  subject  and 
gives  tbe  author’s  conclusions.  20c. 

5301—  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY  in 
1907.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Joum.,  Jan.  4,  1907 ; 
8  pp.)  A  complete  review  of  the  iron  and 
stwl  Industry  during  1907,  in  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries.  Contains  many 
statistics  of  production,  exports,  imports, 
etc.  20c. 

5302—  LAKE  SUPERIOR  IRON  MINES  In 
1907.  I).  E.  Woodbrldge.  (Eng.  and  Min. 
Joum.,  Jan.  11,  1908  ;  3  pp.)  Reviews  the 
conditions  on  the  different  ranges.  20c. 

5303— ’MELTING  FURNACE— Fletcher’s 

Iron  Melting  B'umace.  (Meehan.  Engr.,  Jan. 
4,  1908 ;  P-)  '^he  construction  and  oper¬ 

ation  of  this  furnace  is  described.  20c. 

5304—  MELTING  Iron  in  the  Foundry  Cu¬ 
pola.  H.  McCormack.  (Electrochem.  and 
Met.  Ind.,  Jan.,  1908;  1  p.)  The  results  of 
a  series  of  experiments  made  with  a  Whit¬ 
ing  cupola  are  given  and  discussed.  40c. 

5305 —  ONTARIO — Iron  Ranges  East  of 
Lake  Nipigon.  A.  P.  Coleman  and  E.  S. 
Moore.  (16th  Ann.  Report,  Ont.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Vol.  XVI,  Part  1,  1907;  43  pp.)  The 
geology  of  the  iron  ranges  is  given  together 
with  an  account  of  the  work  done  upon  the 
iron  deposits. 

5306—  ROLLING  MILL — The  Cfrey  Struc¬ 
tural  Mill  at  South  Bethlehem.  (Iron  Age, 
Jan.  2,  1908;  6  pp.)  Describes  in  detail 
the  construction  of  this  rolling  mill  and  dis¬ 
cusses  tbe  improvement  made  upon  its  Ger¬ 
man  prototype.  20c. 

5307—  ROLLING  MILLS— Novel  Electric 
Drive  for  Rolling  Mills.  (Am.  Machinist, 
Jan.  9,  1908 ;  3  pp.)  Describes  the  electrical 
equipment  of  this,  the  only  electrically  driven 
universal  mill  in  the  United  States.  20c. 

5308—  TESTING  STEEL  BARS— Cold- 
Uolled  and  Cold-Drawn  Steel  Bars.  A.  J. 
Wood.  (Eng.  News,  Jan.  16,  1908;  1%  pp.) 
Records  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments 
made  to  determine  the  effect  of  cold  rolling 
on  the  physical  properties  of  steel  bars  and 
discusses  these  experiments.  20c. 

5309—  WASTE  GASES— The  Use  of  Blast 
Furnace  and  Coke-oven  Gas.  F.  E.  Junge. 
(Iron  Tr.  Rev.,  Jan.  2,  1908;  7  pp.)  Treats 
mainly  of  the  methods  used  to  render  these 
waste  gases  available  for  general  power  pur¬ 
poses,  and  gives  statements  regarding  the  cost 
^bistnlling  and  operating  sueii  mpparatus. 

5310—  METALLURGY  of  Lead.  J.  W. 
Richards.  (Electrochem.  and  Met.  Ind.,  Jan., 
1908  ;  2  pp.)  The  metallurgy  «f  lead  is 
discussed  and  heat  balances  are- .given.  40c. 

5311—  metallurgy  of  Lead  in  1907.  W. 
R.  Ingalls.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Joum.,  Jan.  4, 
1908;  2  pp.)  A  review  of  deveiapments  in 
the  metallurgy  of  lead  during  1#()7  in  the 
United  States.  20c. 

5312—  PRODUCTION  of  Lead  and  Spelter 
in  1907.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Journ.,  Jan.  4, 
1907 ;  6  pp.)  Contains  statistics  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  price,  notes  on  exports  and  im¬ 
ports;  discusses  market  conditions  and  the 
situation  in  the  different  lead  and  zinc  dis¬ 
tricts  during  1907.  20c. 


PETROLEUM  AND  NATURAL  GAS 


5313— CALIFORNIA— Geology  and  Oil  Re- 
wurces  of  the  Santa  Marla  Oil  District,  Santa 
Mrbara  County,  California.  R.  Arnold  and 
R.  Anderson.  (U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  Bui.  No. 
322,  1907;  161  pp.)  This  bulletin  treats 
wy  fully  of  the  development  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  oil  district. 

”314 — FUEL  OIL — Technical  Aspects  of 
Oil  as  Fuel — IV.  F.  E.  Junge.  (Power,  Jan. 
<,1908  :  4^4  pp.)  Further  discussion  of  the 
Diesel  oil  engine  and  comparison  with  suction 
plant.  Gives  comparative  fuel  costs.  20c. 

5315—  OKLAHOMA — Extent  and  Impor- 
wce  of  Oklahoma  Oil  Fields.  C.  N.  Gould, 
^in.  Science,  Jan.  16,  1908 ;  2  pp.)  De- 
wnbes  the  geology  of  the  developed  and  un- 
ueveloped  parts  of  this  field  and  gives  statls- 

regarding  the  output  as  well  as  discus- 
•uig  the  future  of  the  field.  20c. 

5316—  petroleum  INDUSTRY  of  the 
.  States.  H.  C.  George,  B.  Haworth 

H.  Foster  Bain.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Journ., 
ij®-  4’  1907;  5  pp.)  Gives  production  of 
aifferont  fields  and  touches  on  factors 
•wteting  the  industry  during  the  year.  Dis¬ 


cusses  new  fields  and  operations  in  addition 
to  reviews  of  the  older  districts.  20c. 

5317—  PROSPECTING— Zur  Wahl  der 
Bohrpunkte  in  den  Erddlgebieten.  H.  HOfer. 
(Oest.  Zelt.  f.  B.  u.  H.,  Dec.  14,  1907 ;  8  pp.) 
Discusses  the  proper  situation  of  bore-holes 
when  prospecting  for  oil  in  different  forms  of 
geological  structure.  40c. 

5318—  REFINING  of  Californian  Crude  Oil. 
J.  C.  Christensen.  (Petrol.  Rev.,  Jan.  4, 
1908;  2  pp.)  Describes  the  method  of  refin¬ 
ing  in  common  use,  especially  the  Starke 
process.  To  be  concluded.  40c. 

5319—  STRUCTURAL  OCCURRENCE— Re 
lation  of  Anticlinal  Structures  to  Ga^,  Oil  and 
Water.  A.  Lakes.  (Min.  Science,  Dec.  19, 
1907 ;  1  p.)  Discusses  geological  conditions 
in  the  Front  Range  region  in  Colorado,  tbe 
Rio  San  Juan  plateau  in  Utah  and  the  Big 
Horn  basin  in  Wyoming.  20c. 


PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

5320 —  ARKANSAS — Developed  Phosphate 
Deposits  of  Northern  Arkansas.  (Am.  Fer¬ 
tilizer,  Dec.  1907 ;  5H  PP.)  Gives  a  brief 
outline  of  the  history  of  the  Arkansas  de¬ 
posits  and  discusses  their  distribution,  geo¬ 
logic  occurrence,  and  origin.  20c. 

5321—  TENNESSEE- Phosphate  Mining  in 
Tennessee.  H.  D.  Ruhm.  (Eng.  and  Min. 
Journ.;  Jan.  18,  1908;  1%  pp.)  Reviews  the 
conditions  in  this  industry  during  the  past 
year.  20c. 

PRECIOUS  STONES 

5322 —  JADE — Die  Jadeitlagerstatten  in 
Upper  Burma.  A.  W.  G.  Bleeck.  (Zelt.  f. 
prak.  Geol.,  Nov.,  1907 ;  26%  pp.)  Outlines 
the  geology  of  Upper  Burma,  discusses  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  the  Jade,  its  physical,  chemical 
and  optical  characters,  and  describes  tbe 
methods  used  for  mining  it.  40c. 

PYRITES 

5323 —  ONTARK) — Iron  Pyrites  in  Ontario. 
E.  L.  Fraleck.  (16th  Ann.  Report,  Ont.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Mines,  Vol.  XVI,  Part  1,  1907;  52% 

■pp.)  The  mines  are  described  very  fully. 

SAND 

5324—  SILICA  SAND  INDUSTRY.  B.  S. 
Randolph.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Joum.,  Dec.  28, 
1907 ;  1%  pp.)  Gives  sources  of  supply  and 
discusses  the  economic  and  geological  features 
of  tbe  important  fields.  ’20c. 

SLATS 

5325 —  WALES — Slate  Mteing  in  Wales  and 
the  Cause  of  Its  Decline.  (Eng.  and  Min. 
Journ.,  Jan.  18,  1908 ;  3%  pp.)  Reviews  the 
general  condition  of  this  Industry  in  Wales 
and  describes  the  method  of  working  tbe 
Oakeley  slate  deposit.  20c. 

TIN 

5326—  QUEENSLAND— Stanhills  Tlnfields 
(Near  Croydon).  B.  Dunstan.  (Queensland 
Geol.  Surv.,  Pub.  No.  211,  1907 ;  21  pp.) 
Enumerates  tbe  mines '  in  this  tin  district 
and  gives  a  general  description  of  the  geol¬ 
ogy  of  the  region. 

5327—  QUEENSLAND— The  Annan  River 
Tlnfield,  Cooktown  District.  W.  E.  Cameron. 
(Queensland  Geol.  Surv.,  Pub.  No.  210,  1907 ; 
27  pp.)  The  general  geology  of  the  district 
is  given  together  with  description  of  the 
alluvial  deposits  and  tbe  methods  employed  in 
working  them.  Lode  mining  is  unimportant 
in  this  district. 

5328 —  TIN — Notes  on  Tin- 1.  A.  H.  Sex¬ 
ton.  (Meehan.  Engr.,  Jan.  11,  1908;  4  pp.) 
The  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  tin, 
the  tin-bearing  minerals  and  tbe  distribution 
of  the  ores  of  tin  are  described.  20c. 


ZINC 

5329—  CONCENTRATION— Sludge  Concen¬ 
tration  in  the  Joplin  District.  Doss  Brittain. 
(Min.  World,  Jan.  4,  1908;  4%  pp.)  The 
manner  of  operating  the  Cooley  Jig  when 
treating  sludge  is  described ;  the  circular 
huddle ;  the  Kirk,  tbe  Wilfiey  and  the  Cooley 
concentrating  tables  as  used  in  ^e  Joplin 
district  are  discussed  in  detail.  Then  the 
method  of  concentrating  sludge  at  the  Yel¬ 
low  Dog  mill  is  outlined.  20c. 

5330—  JOPLIN  DISTRICT— The  Relation 
of  Ores  to  Mining  in  the  Joplin  District.  O. 
Rubl.  (Lead  and  Zinc  News,  Dec.  16,  1907 ; 
2%  pp.)  Describes  in  a  general  way  the 
ore  occurrence  in  the  Joplin  district.  20c. 


5331 —  MILLING — Modern  Milling  Practice 
in  Missouri-Kansas  Field.  O.  Ruhl.  (Min. 
Science,  Dec.  26,  1907 ;  3  pp.)  Besides  dis¬ 
cussing  the  general  method  of  milling,  it  de¬ 
scribes  in  detail  the  Cooley  Jig  as  used  in  tbe 
Missouri-Kansas  lead  and  zinc  district.  20c. 

5332—  OCCURRENCE  OF  ZINC  ORE — Das 
Vorkommen  der  Zinkerze.  Franz  Peters. 
(GKickauf,  Dec.  21,  1907;  5  pp.)  Catalogs 
in  some  detail  the  sources  of  the  worla’s 
supply  of  zinc  ore,  mentioning  tbe  productive 
localities  In  every  comitry.  40c. 

5333—  PRODUCTION  of  Lead  and  Spelter 
in  1907.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Journ.,  Jan.  4, 
1907 ;  6  pp.)  See  under  “Lead.” 

5334—  ZINC  SMELTING  in  the  United 
States  in  1907.  W.  R.  Ingalls.  (Eng.  and 
Min.  Journ.,  Jan.  4,  1908;  2%  pp.)  Deals 
with  the  year’s  developments  and  Improve¬ 
ments  of  importance  in  zinc  smelting.  20c. 


ECONOMIC  GEOLOOT— GENERAL 

5.335— FAULT  PROBLEM— II.  T.  C.  Cham¬ 
berlin.  (Econ.  Geology,  Oct.-Nov.,  1907 ;  20 
pp.)  Deals  with  regional  faulting  and  tbe 
dynamic  causes  that  may  produce  this  effect. 
60c. 

5336—  FAULTING  in  the  Red  Cloud  Mine. 
H.  W.  Turner.  (Min.  and  Scl.  Press,  Dec. 
14,  1907 ;  2  pp.)  A  short  history  of  the 
mine  is  given  and  tbe  faulting  is  discussed 
In  detail.  20c. 

5337—  ORE  DEPOSITION— Modem  Views 
on  Ore  Deposition.  S.  F.  Emmons.  (Eng. 
and  Min.  Joum.,  Dec.  28,  1007 ;  %  p.)  Dis¬ 
cusses  the  important  changes  which  have  been 
brought  about  in  recent  times  with  regard 
to  the  theories  of  tbe  origin  and  manner  of 
formation  of  ore  deposits.  20c. 


MINING— GENERAL 

5338 —  BRITISH  COLUMBIA — The  Duncan 
Section  of  the  Lardeau  Country,  North  Koot¬ 
enay.  E.  Jacobs.  (Brit.  Col.  Min.  Rec., 
Oct.,  1907  ;  9%  pp.)  A  compilation  of  facts 
relating  to  tbe  general  situation,  topography, 
geology  and  mining  prospects  of  tbe  above 
district.  At  present  tbe  region  is  without 
transportation  facilities,  but  its  importance 
in  respect  to  timber  and  mineral  resources 
makes  it  likely  that  it  will  soon  be  opened. 
20c. 

5339 —  CANADA — Annual  Report  on  the 
Mineral  Industries  of  Canada  for  1905.  (Geo¬ 
logical  Survey  of  Canada,  1907 ;  174  pp.) 
This  report  gives  statistics  of  the  mineral 
industries  for  1905. 

5340 —  COLORADO.  Forbes  Rickard.  (Min. 
and  Sci.  Press,  Jan.  11,  1908;  1  p.)  Re¬ 
views  the  condition  of  the  mineral  industry 
in  this  State  during  the  past  year.  20c. 

5341—  COMPRESSED  AIR— High  vs.  Low 
Pressure  for  Compressed  Air  In  Mines.  R. 
B.  Brinsmade.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Journ.,  Jan. 
18,  1908 ;  1  p.)  Discusses  the  general  sub¬ 
ject,  especially  the  thermodynamics  of  Inter¬ 
coolers  and  preheaters.  20c. 

5342—  EDUCATION — The  Wisconsin  Min¬ 
ing  Trade  School.  R.  B.  Brinsmade.  (Min. 
Science,  Jan.  16,  1908 ;  1  p.)  Describes  the 
scope  of  this  new  departure  in  secondary 
mining  education.  20c. 

5343  —  ELECTRIC  HOISTING  at  Grang- 
esberg,  Sweden.  J.  B.  Van  Brussell.  (Eng. 
and  Min.  Journ.,  Dec.  21,  1907 ;  3%  pp.) 
A  general  account  of  tbe  machinery  installed, 
the  methods  of  control,  etc.,  of  this  plant 
where  balanced  skips  hoisted  by  conical 
drums  that  are  electrically  driven  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  only  one  lever,  raise  1200  tons  in 
eight  hours.  20c. 

5.344— EXPLORATION  TUNNELS— Some 
Experiences  with  Exploration  Tunnels.  A. 
Lakes.  (Min.  Science,  Jan.  2,  1908;  3  pp.) 
Several  unsuccessful  exploratory  adits  are 
described.  The  reasons  why  shafts  should  be 
used  Instead  of  adits  in  the  early  develop¬ 
ment  of  mines  are  given.  20c. 

5345 — EXPLOSIVES — Rapport  sur  I’Btude 
des  Rates  de  Detonation  des  Exploslfs  de 
Surete.  M.  Dautrlche.  (Ann.  des  Mines, 
T.  XII,  8  llvr.,  1907  ;  25  pp.)  Report  of  a 
commissioner  appointed  to  investigate  the 
rate  of  propagation  of  explosions  and  in 
general,  the  effects  and  characteristics  of 
the  more  standard  explosives. 

5.346 — FIRST  AID  CONTEST  between 
First-Aid  Teams  from  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Hillside  Coal  Companies.  (Mines  and  Min¬ 
erals,  Dec.,  1907 ;  3  pp.)  Interesting  account 
of  the  second  contest  between  first-aid  teams 
representing  the  Pennsylvania  and  Hillside 
coal  companies.  The  conditions  and  rules 
governing  tbe  contests  are  given  and  tbe 
events  described.  20c. 

5347— GAS  EXPLOSION— The  Explosion 
of  Gases.  (Gas  Eng.  Mag..  Nov.  15,  1907; 
1%  pp.)  -4  study  of  the  genesis  and  charac- 
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ter  of  waves  which  are  set  up  by  gas  .ex-  5362 — MINING  PROGRESS  In  the  United 

plosions  and  a  review  of  the  work  of  dif-  States  During  1907.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Joum., 

ferent  scientists  who  have  Investigated  this  Jan.  4,  1007 ;  15^  pn.)  Reviews  progress 

subject.  20c.  of  mining  during  1007  In  every  Important 

6348— HOIST  ECONOMY  —  Eoblenerspar-  mining  district  In  the  United  States.  Com- 


of  mining  during  1007  in  every  important 
mining  district  in  the  United  States.  Com- 


nls  bei  der  Schachtf6rderung  in  Bragruben.  plete  and  interesting.  20c. 
K.  RietkStter.  (Glilckauf,  Nov.  23,  1907 ;  6363 — MINING  PROGR 

8  pp.)  Inqn:' 


(GlOckauf, 


23,  1907;  6363— MINING  PROGTRESS— Review 


pp.)  Inquiring  into  the  saving  in  coal  Mining  in  Foreign  Countries.  (Eng.  and  Min. 
hich  may  be  obtained  by  variatlcms  in  hoist-  Journ.,  Jan.  4,  1007 ;  17  pp.)  A  complete 
kg  practice  in  metalliferous  mines  when  review  of  the  year’s  development  in  the 


g  practice  In  metalliferous  mines  when  review  of  the  year’s  development  in  the 
wveral  levels  are  served  by  the  same  shaft  mineral  Industries  of  the  Transvaal,  Rhodesia, 
^Oc.  Mexico,  Canada  and  Australia.  Contains 

6349 — HOISTING  —  Ueber  Hauptschacht-  statistical  information  of  interest.  20c. 


F6rderung  mit  Koepe-Scheibe.  M.  Eaufhold. 
(Bergbau,  Nov.  14,  1907 ;  2  pp.)  Conclusion 


6364 — NEVADA — Mining  Develcmments  in 
Nevada.  A.  Selwyn  Brown.  (Emg.  Mag., 


of  article  which  was  previously  mentioned  jan.,  1908;  9  pp.)  Reviews  the  general  con- 
in  this  Index.  20c.  ditions  In  the  different  mlntog  districts  of 

6350 — HOISTING — Safety  Devices  for  Nevada.  40c. 

Mine  Holsts.  U.  P.  Swinburne  and  Assocl-  5365 — NEVADA— The  Silver-Lead  Deposits 

ates.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Joum.,  Jan.  18,  1908;  of  Eureka,  Nevada.  H.  M.  Chance.  (Eng. 
2  pp.)  From  Report  of  Transvaal  Commis-  and  Min.  Joum.,  Jan.  11,  1908;  1  p.)  This 
Sion  on  Ropes  and  Safety  Catches.  The  correspondence  by  H.  M.  Chance  gives  other 
methods  of  controlling  speed  and  of  pre-  information,  regarding  these  deposits,  than 
venting  overwinding  are  discussed  and  dif-  that  appearing  in  the  article  on  the  same 
ferent  devices  used  to  promote  safety  in  subject,  this  Jocbnai.,  Dec.  7,  1907.  20c. 


shaft  sinking  are  described.  20c. 


6366 — NEVADA — The  Silver-lead  Mines  of 


5361 — 'HOISTING  ROPES  for  Mines-III  and  Eureka,  Nevada.  W.  R.  Ingalls.  (Eng.  and 
IV.  U.  P.  Swinburne  and  Associates.  (Eng.  mih.  joum.,  Dec.  7,  1907;  7%  pp.)  Re- 
and  Min.  Joum.,  Nov.  30  and  Dec.  28,  190T;  views  the  history  of  this  famous  silver-lead 
6  PP-).  Continuation  of  the  abstract  from  camp  which  was  once  the  chief  source  of 
^e  Report  of  the  Transvaal  Commission  on  domestic  lead,  describes  old  smelting  practice 
Hoisting  Ropes  and  Safety  Catches,  dealing  and  gives  much  information  ‘as  to  the  pres- 
In  the  present  instalments,  with  deterioration  ent  condition  of  the  ore-bodies  and  the  min- 
of  hoisting  ropes  in  use ;  its  causes ;  and  the  ing  situation  in  general.  20c. 
examination  of  ropes  to  ensure  safety.  20c.  .5367— NORWAY— Mining  in  Norway.  J. 

6352 — HYDRAULIC  SLUICING  PLANT.  Ralph.  (Min.  Joum.,  Nov.  SO,  1907 ;  V4  p.) 
J.  A.  Yeatman.  (Joum.  Elec.,  Power  and  Review  of  present  economic  conditions  in 
Gas,  Jan.  4,  1908;  2%  pp.)  Describes  the  the  mining  industry  in  this  country,  dealing 
hydraulic  equipment  used  in  sluicing  away  with  its  mineral  wealth,  the  antagonistic 
overburden  at  a  quarry  near  Richmond,  attitude  of  the  government  and  people  to 


Cal.,  and  discusses  the  work  accomplished. 
20c. 

5353— MEXICO — ^Diente,  Mexico.  E.  Mc- 


foreim  capital  and  labor,  and  the  onerous 
restrictions  put  upon  profitable  mining  by  a 
lerallzed  contract  system  which  makes  It 


Cormick.  (Min.  and  Scl.  Press,  Nov.  23,  difficult  to  obtain  satisfactory  labor.  20c. 
1907  ;  %  p.)  Very  brief  note  on  the  charac-  5368 — OKLAHOMA — The  Mineral  Resour- 

ter  of  the  ore  deposits  at  this  camp  in  the  ces  of  Oklahoma.  C.  N.  Gould.  (Ores  and 
Sierra  Madre,  12  miles  northwest  of  Mon-  Metals,  Nov.  20,  1907;  1V&  pp.)  Notes  on 
terey.  The  camp  produces  pyrite,  bloide  the  resources  of  this  State  as  regards  oil  and 


and  galena.  20c.  gas,  coal,  asphalt,  salt,  gypsum,  clay  and 

6364 — MEXICO — Topographical  and  Other  miscellaneous  minerals.  The  statement  is 
Notes  <xi  the  Cholx-Gua&lupe  y  Calvo  Min-  made  that  the  greater  part  of  the  mineral 
Ing  Districts.  A.  W.  Warwick.  (Min.  and  wealth  of  the  State  is  as  yet  unrecognized. 
Scl.  Press,  Nov.  30,  1907 ;  8  pp.)  Deacrlb-  20c. 

ing  briefly  the  conditions  under  which  the  5369 — PANAMA  CANAL— ‘Annual  Report 

surveys  of  these  two  districts  were  made  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  to  the 
and  the  methods  of  surveying,  with  notes  Secretary  of  War.  (Elng.  News,  Nov.  28, 


on  the  reliability  and  accuracy  of  the  accom' 
panying  maps.  20c. 


Secretary  of  War.  (Eng.  News,  Nov.  28, 
1907 ;  6  pp.)  Extracts  from  the  report  of 
the  Panama  (^nal  Commission ;  the  sections 


6355 — MINE  FIRE — A  Successful  Fight  kere  given  deal  with  excavation  and  dredg- 
with  a  Mine  Fire.  F.  L.  Barker.  (Mines  ln8<  motive  power  and  machinerv,  methods 

and  Minerals,  Dec.,  1907 ;  Vi  p.)  Very  brief  of  handling  s^il,  contract  versus  hired  labor, 

details  of  the  methods  adopted  in  successfully  sanitary  conditions,  etc.  20c. 
fighting  a  mine  fire  in  a  lead-zinc  sulphide  5370 — PIPING  WATER  —  FOrmanderung 

mine  at  Leadville,  Colo.,  where  air  had  an  des  Wassers  in  Krilmmungen  nnter  hohem 

easy  entrance  and  where  the  ore  itself  was  Druck.  G.  Hagemann.  (Glfickanf,  Nov.  23,' 


subject  to  combustion.  20c. 


1907 ;  3  pp.)  Investigations  into  the  losses 


5356 — MINE  FIRE — The  Homestake  Mine  of  head  underground  by  a  water  column  un- 
Fire ;  Unusual  Methods  Employed  in  Fight-  der  high  pressure  in  curved  pipe,  giving 
ing  it,  and  the  I^essons  that  it  Taught.  B.  C.  tabular  values  for  this  quantity  under  dii- 
Yates.  (Eng.  News,  Jan.  2,  1908  ;  6  pp.)  ferent  conditions  of  pressure,  pipe  diameter 
The  method  of  working  the  Homestake  mine  radius  of  curvature.  40c. 

is  briefly  described.  Then  the  fire  is  dls-  6371— PRODUCTION  of  Metals  and  Min- 
cussed.  The  methods  of  fighting  the  fire,  erals.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Joum.,  Jan.  4,  1907; 
employed  before  it  became  evident  that  3  pp.)  Review  and  statistics  on  production 
flooding  was  necessary,  are  described.  Con-  of  aluminum,  antimony,  bismuth,  zinc,  lead, 
siderable  data  is  given  regarding  the  unwa-  cadmium,  quicksilver,  tin  and  garnet.  Dls-^ 


tering  of  the  mine. 

6357 — MINE  MANAGEMENT. 


cusses  prices,  production  and  commercial  con- 
Dan-  ditions  generally.  20c. 


5372— PROFITS  IN  MINING — The  Price 


vers  Power.  (Proc.  Sydney  Univ.  Eng.  Soc.,  5372— PROFITS  IN  MINING — The  Price 
Vol.  XI.  1906;  14  pp.)  Takes  up  first  the  at  Which  Profits  Vanish.  J.  R.  Finlay.  (Eng. 
matter  of  the  selection  of  a  man  for  the  post  and  Min.  Journ.,  Jan.  18,  1908 ;  V4  p.)  Dls- 
of  manager  and  then  reviews  the  broad,  gen-  cusses  the  report  of  the  Federal  Mining  and 
eral  principles  of  good  mine  management  Smelting  Company  for  1907.  20c. 
and  their  application  to  the  usual  routine  K079 _ urixfuivn _ vhimnino' 


of  mine  operation. 


6373— PUMPING— Methods  of  Pumping 
Deep  Ground  Waters.  C.  B.  Burdick.  (Joum. 


6358—  MINE  SURVEYING,  with  Special  West.  Soc.  Eng.,  Dec.,  1907 ;  36%  pp.)  The 
Reference  to  Shaft  Surveying.  C.  B.  Mor-  subject  of  flow  of  water  in  wells  is  briefly 
rison.  (School  of  Mines  Quar.,  Nov.,  1907 ;  treated  and  then  alr-llft  pumps  and  small 
12  pp.)  General  observations  on  methods  and  centrifugal  pumps,  placed  In  the  bore-holes, 
principles  of  underground  surveying  with  are  described  and  discussed.  40c. 

special  reference  to  the  carrying  of  lines  kiia  rkrimDinn 

veying  in  general,  eoc.  joum.,  Dec.  21,  1907;  1V4  pp.)  Ab- 

6359 —  ^MINING  BOOMS — ‘Psychology  of  stracts  from  the  annual  report  of  the  De- 


o<jo« — MuuMs— 'rsycnoiogy  01  stracts  from  the  annual  report  of  the  De- 
Mlnlng  Booms.  J.  H.  Curie.  (Min.  and  Scl.  partment  of  Mines  of  this  Province,  giving 
Press,  Jan.  4,  1908 ;  1  p.)  The  conditions  a  general  survey  of  mining  progress  In  1906, 
which  lead  to  mining  booms,  and  their  gen-  new  explorations,  and  the  present  status  of 
eral  effect  on  mining,  are  discussed.  20c.  copper,  mica  and  asbestos.  20c. 


eral  effect  on  mining,  are  discussed.  20c. 
6360— MINING  COSTS— Variations  in 


6376 — QUBENSLAND-^Some  Mines  in  the 


Mining  Costs.  J.  R.  Finlay.  (Min.  and  Scl.  Burnett  District  (West  of  Maiyborough).  B. 
Press,  Jan.  4,  1908 ;  3  pp.)  The  costs  of  Dunstan.  (Queensland  Geol.  Surv.,  Ihib.  No. 
development,  mining  and  milling  at  many  207,  1907 ;  19  pp.)  The  Calgoa  copper  mines, 
gold,  copper  and  lead  mines  are  given  and  the  Auburn  Falls  gold  mine,  the  Burnett 

thoi  discussed.  20c.  Squatter  reef,  the  Don  Jon  bismuth  mine, 

TTsjT^nQ‘Pi>v^_'PK«  TYn¥wxi.4'  the  United  Reefs  mine  and  the  Commonwealth 

•" 

trial  and  Commercial  Life  of  a  Nation.  H.  5370 — ROCK  DRILLS — Air  Econon^  in 

J.  Cantwell.  (Address  before  the  Am.  Min.  Rock  Drills.  J.  A.  MacGeorge.  (Joum. 
Congress,  Nov.  14,  1907 ;  8  pp.)  Essay  point-  Transvaal  Inst.  Meehan.  Ekigrs.,  Nov.,  1907 ; 
ing  out  the  dependence  of  all  forms  of  in-  6  pp.)  Notes  on  the  method  adopted  in  car- 
dustrial  activity  upon  coal  and  metal  min-  rylng  out  a  test  on  the  comparative  air  econ- 

Ing.  omy  and  efficiency  of  two  different  types  of 


rock  drills  with  many  valuable  tables  of  ob. 
served  results  and  Interesting  indicator  cards 

6377—  RUST  PREVENTION.  L.  M.  Stern. 
(Iron  A^  Nov.  21  and  28,  1907;  7^  pp) 
Exhaustive  inquirv  into  the  nature  of  ruit 
covering  paints,  the  pigments  used,  the  car¬ 
rying  or  suspending  medium,  volatile  oils 
bases  and  their  ^aracteristics,  etc,  also 
gives  results  of  experiments  made  to  find 
a  paint  suitable  for  preventing  rust  on  hot 
iron  and  steel  surfaces,  such  as  smelter 
stacks,  etc.  40c. 

6378—  «HAFT  SINKING — Sinking  the  Olo- 
nan  Shaft  at  Minevllle,  N.  Y.  G.  C.  Stolts 
(Eng.  and  Min.  Joum.,  Jsm.  11,  loo.b;  1  p.) 
The  method  of  ccmcreting  the  upper  part  of 
the  shaft  where  it  was  in  glacial  drift  and 
the  timbering  of  it  in  solid  rock  is  described 
in  detaU.  20c. 

6379 —  SHOT-FIRING — Can  an  Electrical¬ 
ly-ignited  Shot  Hang  Fire?  W.  .Maurice. 
(Coll.  Guardian,  Nov.  1,  1907 ;  1  p.)  In¬ 
quires  into  the  possibility  of  shots  hanging 
fire  when  fired  by  electrical  means,  citing 
and  commenting  on  a  number  of  instances 
where  this  has  apparently  happened.  40c. 

5380— SIGNALLING — Electric  Signals  in 
Metalliferous  Mines.  S.  F.  Walker.  (Elec. 
Rev.,  Nov.  30,  1907 ;  IH  pp.)  Comments  on 
the  two  systems  of  electric  signalling  nos 
in  use  in  metalliferous  mines  and  suggests 
several  improvements  in  these  methods  with 
the  idea  of  reducing  trouble  arising  from 
moisture.  20c. 

6381 — SONORA — The  Mineral  Resources  of 
Sonora.  F.  J.  H.  Merrill.  (Min.  and  Scl. 
Press,  Jan.  4,  1908  ;  8  pp.)  The  resources  of 
this  State  of  Mexico  are  described  very  fully. 
20c. 

5382— SOUTH  AUSTRALIA— A  Review 
of  Mining  Operations  in  the  State  of  South 
Australia  during  the  Year  Ended  June  30, 
1907.  (Issued  by  T.  Duffield,  Sec’y  for  Mines, 
Adelaide,  S.  Australia;  24  pp.)  A  complete 
and  comprehensive  collection  of  data  relating 
to  mines  and  mining  in  general.  Contains 
tabulated  information  rerarding  the  quantity 
and  value  of  the  ores  mined,  the  areas  held 
under  mining  acts,  properties  reported  on  by 
Government  Geologists,  returns  from  crash¬ 
ing  and  cyanlding  plants,  number  of  men 
employed,  etc.,  etc. 

6383— STEEL  FOR  TIMBER— Substitu¬ 
tion  of  Steel  for  Timber  In  Mines.  R.  B. 
Woodworth.  (Mines  and  Minerals,  Dec., 
19U7 ;  4  pp.)  General  remarks  on  the  timber 
situation  In  general  and  the  increasing  cost 
of  mine  supports.  The  advantage  of  steel 
in  place  of  timber  is  considered,  its  cost  is 
compared  against  preparing  and  fitting  tim¬ 
bers,  and  against  concrete  which  has  not 
yet  been  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  mine 
support.  20c. 

5384— ^TOPING — Methods  of  Stoplng  at 
'  Cripple  Creek.  Q.  B.  Wolcott.  (Eng.  and 
Min.  Joum.,  Nov.  30,  1907  ;  2%  pp.)  This 
Is  a  summary  of  stoping  methi^s  in  use  at 
Cripple  Creek,  describing  various  ways  of 
timbering  and  filling  stopes  and  showing  that 
the  relative  economy  of  these  two  methods 
depends  on  the  value  of  the  ore.  20c. 

6386— STOPING — The  Method  of  Breast 
Stoping  at  Cripple  Creek.  G.  B.  Wolcott. 
(Eng.  and  Min.  Joum.,  Jan.  11,  1908 ;  2  pp.) 
Describes  the  method  of  square  set  mining 
and  of  breast  stoping,  used  in  Cripple  Creek. 

'  20c. 

6386—  SURFACE  PLANT— New  Surface 
Plant  of  the  Henry  Adney  Mine.  S.  A.  Wor¬ 
cester.  (Min.  Science,  Jan.  9,  1908 ;  Vi  P  ) 
The  head-frames  and  ore  bins,  now  being 
constructed,  are  described,  together  with  the 
method  of  handling  the  ore.  20c. 

6387—  TIMBERING— Mine  Methods  and 

Timbering.  W.  H.  Storms.  (Am.  Min.  Rev., 
Dec.  21,  Jan.  4  and  11,  1908;  3  PP.) 

These  instalments  describe  some  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  framing  drift  sets,  the  driving  of 
spiling  in  heavy  ground  and  the  use  of  the 
false  set.  Some  space  Is  given  to  a  discua- 

I  Sion  of  the  methods  of  timbering  used  m 
California  mines  in  swelling  ground ;  also  the 
manner  of  timbering  running  ground.  60c. 

6388—  UTAH— Mines  of  Tintlc  District, 
Utah.  R.  B.  Brinsmade.  (Mines  and  Min¬ 
erals,  Jan.,  1908 ;  4V4  pp.)  Briefly  discu^ 
the  history  and  geology  of  the  district.  De¬ 
scribes  the  ore  occurrence  and  method  01 
mining  at  some  of  the  mines  and  outUnei 

*  the  method  of  concentrating  the  ore.  20c. 

6389—  VENTILATION— Blnlge  Betrachtim- 

,  gen  niber  die  Erzengung  des  WetterstroroM  m 
:  tiefen  Gruben.  K.  Kegel.  (Glilckauf,  Nov. 
,  16,  1907  ;  3  pp.)  Some  theoretical 

\  elusions  as  to  the  Influoice  of  tempera^' 
.  humidity  and  barometric  pressure  outside  ■ 
mine  on  the  production  and  maintenance  o* 
'  ventilating  currents  in  deep  mines.  40c. 

:  6390— WEST  AUSTRALIAN  MINING 

PRACTICE.  B.  D.  Cleland.  (Monthly  Jo^; 
Chamber  of  Mines  of  W.  A.,  Oct.  31,  1®^ 
f  13  pp.)  The  methods  of  shaft  sinking  u**® 
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In  the  Kalgoorlie  district  are  described  very 
fully.  80c. 

5391_W0RKIN0  ABILITY  OP  MINERS— 
Deber  den  Binfluss  hOherer  Temperatnren  in 
Etlisalzgruben  auf  die  Lelstnng  der  Arbelter. 
Bamitzke.  (OlQckaaf,  Nov.  9,  1907  ;  8  pp.) 
Very  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  effect  of 
abnormally  high  temperatures  upon  the  cap¬ 
acity  of  a  miner  for  work.  The  experiments 
made  were  carried  out  in  the  potash  mines 
and  many  interesting  data  are  tabulated. 
40c. 

5392-  WORKING  COSTS— The  Reduction 
of  Working  Costs.  (^South  African  Mines,  Nov. 
2,  1907 ;  1  p.)  Discussion  of  some  of  the 
reductions  in  working  costs  which  have  been 
made  on  the  Rand  since  the  publication  of 
Ross  E.  Browne’s  report  on  this  subject.  20e. 

ORB  DRESSING 


539.S  -CRUSHING — Economy  of  Power  in 
Crushing  Ore.  E.  A.  Hersam.  (Min.  and  Sci. 
Press.  Nov.  16,  1907 ;  6  pp.)  Reviews  some  of 
the  common  principles  which  underlie  the  eco¬ 
nomic  crushing  of  ore  and  rock,  and  gives 
especial  emphasis  to  those  factors  which  ap¬ 
parently  show  the  way  to  greater  economies 
in  power  in  future  times.  20c. 

5394- -GANGUE  MINERALS— Gangue  and 
Associated  Minerals  of  Lead  and  Zinc.  Otto 
Ruhl.  (Min.  Science,  Dec.  19,  1907;  1%  p.) 
Treats  mainly  of  the  effect  of  certain  ganrae 
and  associated  minerals  on  the  concentration 
of  lead  and  zinc  ores,  especially  in  the  Mis- 
souri-Kansas  zinc  districts.  20c. 

5395- -IIANDLING  CONCENTRATES— A 
Special  Gantry  Crane  Dredge.  (Iron  Age, 
Jan.  2,  1908;  1^  pp.)  Describes  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  device,  which  is  used  at 
the  Garfield  mill  of  the  Utah  Copper  Com¬ 
pany  for  loading  the  wet  concentrates  from 
the  bins.  20c. 


(Eng.  and  Min.  Jonm.,  Dec.  28,  1907;  1^ 
pp.)  Calls  attention  to  error  in  calculations 
made  by  Lewis  T.  Wright  (Eng.  and  Min. 
Journal,  Nov.  2)  who  showed,  by  an  approxi¬ 
mate  heat  balance  sheet,  for  an  assumed 
charge,  the  impossibility  of  the  successful 
outcome  of  certain,  experiments  by  G.  F. 
Beardsley  on  the  pyritlc  smelting  of  a  certain 
nickel-copper  pyrohotlte  ore.  20c. 

5404—  PYRITIC  SMELTING  —  Negative 
Results  in  Pyritic  Smelting.  R.  R.  Moore. 
(^Eng.  and  Min.  Journ.,  Nov.  30,  1907 ;  1  p.) 
Considers  the  desirability  of  running  pyritic 
furnaces  on  hot  blast  and  with  warm  tops 
and  discusses  the  economics  of  hot  blast  pro¬ 
duction,  its  cost,  reliability,  etc.  20c. 

5405—  PYROMBTRY  —  Measuring  Indus¬ 

trial  Temperatures.  T.  T.  Read.  (Min.  and 
Sci.  Press,  Dec.  7,  1907 ;  8  pp.)  Explains 
the  principles  upon  which  the  various  types 
of  pyrometers  and  temperature  measuring  de¬ 
vices  are  based  and  gives  a  few  notes  on  the 
use  of  these  instruments  and  their  import¬ 
ance.  20c.  , 

5406  —  PYROMBTRY — ^Temperaturmessun- 
gen  mit  dem  Wannerschen  Pyrometer.  W. 
Woltmann  and  W.  Mostowitscn.  (Metallur- 
*gle,  Dec.  8,  1907;  1  p.)  Short  notes  on  the 
results  of  experiments  on  temperature  meas¬ 
urements  made  with  a  Wanner  pyrometer 
during  various  stages  of  nickel  smelting  at 
the  Frankenstein  nickel  smelter  in  Silesia, 
Germany.  40c. 

5407— REDUCTION  PROCESS— Ueber  die 
dlrekte  Metallabscbeldong  aus  Elsenmono- 
and  -disulfld  (Pyrit)  mlttels  Alumlniumpul- 
ver  und  die  wahrscheinliche  Blldung  ernes 
Alumlniumdoppelsulfids  von  der  Formel 
AljSsFeS.  H.  Ditz.  (Metaliurgle,  Nov.  22, 
1907 ;  6^  pp.)  Account  of  investigations  of 
the  reactions  wherein  iron  mono-sulphide  and 
pyrites  were  acted  on  by  aluminum  powder, 
with  formation  of  double  sulphides  of  alumi¬ 
num  and  iron.  40c. 


5396 — JIGS  as  Classifiers  in  Ore  Dressing. 
J.  T.  Glldden.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Journ.,  Dec. 
7,  1907 ;  ^  p.)  A  note  on  the  use  of  a  new 
type  of  Jig  wherein  an  upfiowlng  column  of 
water  in  the  hutch  makes  the  machine  a 
combined  classifier  and  Jig.  20c. 

3396a — PROGRESS  in  Ore  Dressing  During 
1907.  J.  M.  McClave.  (Min.  Science,  Jan.  2, 
1908;  1  p.)  The  Wllfiey  roaster,  the  Sut- 
ton-8teele  dry  concentrator,  the  Elmore  vacu¬ 
um  process,  the  Mac  Quisten  fiotatlon  method 
are  descriljed  and  some  mention  is  made  of 
various  electro-static  separators.  20c 


MET  ALLURGT— GENERAL 


5397— BLAST  PIPE  CONSTRUCTION— 
Preventing  Blast  Pipes  from  Vibrating. 
Thoa.  Evans.  *  (Eng.  and  Min.  Jonm.,  Dec. 
21,  1907;  vi  p.)  Describes  bow  at  Great 
Falls,  Montana,  the  destructive  and  annoying 
vibrations  of  the  main  blast  pipe  were  elimi¬ 
nated  by  simple  devices,  the  construction  of 
^Ich  is  explained  by  working  drawings. 


5398—  CONCENTRATION  VS.  SMELTING 
r-The  Question  of  Ore  Concentration.  H.  P. 
Dickinson.  (Min.  Sci.,  Jan.  16.  1908;  1  p.) 
Discusses  the  limitations  of  water  concentra¬ 
tion  as  compared  with  smelting  and  reviews 
the  progress  of  pyritic  smelting.  20c. 

5399—  FLUB  GAS— The  Analysis  of  Flue 
and  Exhaust  Gases.  A.  H.  Gibson.  (Brit. 
Instn.  Civ.  Eng.,  Paper  No.  3648,  1907;  13 
pp.)  This  paper  contains  many  useful  formu¬ 
las  and  points  out  how  the  accuracy  of 
mlyses  of  fiue  and  exhaust  gases  may  be 
tasted,  and  what  interpretations  should  be 
put  on  results  obtained. 


5400  —  HEAT  TREATMENT— Ueber  dai 
GefUge  der  Metalle,  derm  Verhnderunger 


4nrch  Rearbeltun 
Wm.  Campbell. 


und  War, _ 

Q* — -  '-'.uipifCEi.  \  iuetallnrgie,  Dec.  8,  1907 
‘3  pp.)  Exhaustive  study  of  the  effect  o 
heat  treatment  and  working  of  metals  in  re 
latlon  to  their  structure.'  The  effect  of  ratei 
Of  cooling  and  speed  of  working  upon  siz( 
and  orientation  of  the  crystalline  grains  an 
considered  in  detail  and  many  micrographi 
Of  various  metal  sections  are  given.  40c. 

5401—  metallurgical  PROGRBSS- 
Kevlew  of  Metallurgical  Progress  in  1907.  A 
James,  J.  p.  Hutchins  and  W.  R.  Ingalls 
J^Eng.  and  Min.  Journ.,  Jan.  4,  1907 ;  9  pp. 
reviews  the  year’s  developments  md  im 
provements  of  importance  in  the  practice  o 
aoeltlng  and  refining  gold,  silver,  lead,  cop 
per  and  zinc.  20c. 

5402—  pyritic  SMELTING  —  Negatlv 

Pyritic  Smelting.  Chas.  H.  Pul 
fon.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Jonm.,  Dec.  14,  1907 
'•)  Enumerates  various  essentials  tha 


various  vua 

^  author  has  found  requisite  for  succesi 
hli  smelting;  discusses  also  mati 

^1.  effect  of  high  alumina  in  slags  an 
crnstlng  on  the  tamace  top.  20c. 
JHO-WPYRITIC  SMBMTNG— Negative  R 
vnits  In  Pyritic  Smelting.  Clarence  Grabll 


5408—  SMELTER  CONTRACTS — Relation 
Between  the  Assay-value  of  Mill  Products 
and  the  Smelter  Contracts.  G.  Caetani.  (Min. 
and  Sci.  Press,  Jan.  4,  1908;  pp.)  Ex¬ 
plains  the  way  to  express  smelter  contracts 
by  a  mathematical  formula.  The  article  then 
discusses  these  contracts.  20c. 

5409 —  SMELTER  SMOKE — Apparatus  for 
Obtaining  Sulphur  from  Furnace  Gases.  F. 
‘R.  Carpenter.  (Min.  World,  Jan.  4,  1908 ; 
1^  PP-)  One  method  described  consists  in 
heating  moist  smelter  gas  in  the  presence  of 
a  reducing  agent.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
formed.  This,  upon  being  mixed  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  oxygen  and  passed  over  hot 
iron  oxide,  is  reduced  to  sulphur.  Another 
method  is  to  pass  concentrated  sulphurous 
oxide  over  a  hot  bed  of  coke.  The  sulphurous 
oxide  is  reduced  and  the  sulphur  formed  is 
settled,  after  cooling,  in  a  settling  chamber. 
20c. 

5410—  SMELTER  SMOKE,  with  a  Dis¬ 

cussion  of  Methods  for  Lessening  Its  Injuri¬ 
ous  Effects.  L.  S.  Austin.  (Min.  and  Sci. 
Press,  Nov.  23,  1907 ;  2^  pp.)  Statement  as 
to  the  origin  of  smelter  smoke  and  fine  dust 
and  conditions  affecting  its  distribution  in 
the  territory  around  the  smelting  works. 
Various  methods  of  minimizing  the  evils  re¬ 
sulting  from  this  source  are  described  and 
discussed.  20c.  , 

5411  _  SMOKE  ABATEMENT  —  Report 
upon  Smoke  Abatement.  (Published  by  Syra¬ 
cuse  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
1907 ;  42  pp.)  Records  the  results  of  an  in¬ 
vestigation  into  this  question,  the  phases 
dealt  with  being  principles  of  combustion, 
causes  of  smoke,  the  use  of  steam  Jets,  down 
draft  furnaces,  mechanical  stokers,  etc.,  as 
remedies  for  smoke  evils ;  also  discusses  the 
economies  resulting  from  suppressing  smoke 
nuisances. 

5412—  ZINC-NICKEL  ALLOYS— Zink  und 
Nickel.  V.  Tafel.  (Metaliurgle,  Nov.  22, 
1907 ;  7  pp.)  Investigates  tiie  composition, 
properties  and  characteristics  of  nickel-zinc 
alloys,  reproduces  typical  cooling  curves,  also 
micropbotographs  of  eutectic  mixtures.  40c. 

5413 —  BELTING  PRACTICE  of  the  Santa 
Fe  System.  (Power,  Jan.,  1908 ;  3  pp.)  The 
specifications  for  belting  and  the  rules  and 
Instruction  regarding  the  repair  and  lacing 
of  belts  are  given.  20c. 

6414_BENZINE  FURNACES — ^The  Use  of 
Benzine  at  the  Komata  Beefs  Mine  for  As¬ 
saying,  Bullion  Melting  and  Drill  Sharpening. 
F.  C.  Brown.  (N.  Z.  Mines  Bee.,  Oct.  16, 
1907;  1  p.)  Describes  the  construction  of 
the  benzine  furnaces  used  for  melting  bullion 
and  also  of  the  one  used  for  heating  the 
drill-steel.  It  also  gives  the  cost  of  operat¬ 
ing  these  furnaces.  40c. 

MINING  AND  METALLURGICAL  MA- 
CHINERT 

5415 — BOILER  PLANT  EFFICIENCIES, 
A  Cojnparatlve  Statement  of.  (Sibley  Journ. 


Eng.,  Dec.,  1907  ;  4  pp.)  An  interesting 
article  on  the  making  and  recording  of  boiler 
tests.  Enlalns  how  tests  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  and  contains  a  table  of  complete  re¬ 
sults  of  boiler  plant  tests  made  at  19  dif¬ 
ferent  plants  during  the  year  ending  Aug.  81, 
1907.  40c. 

5416 —  CENTRIFUGAL  BLOWER  —  Cent¬ 
rifugal  Air  Compressors  for  Low  Pressures. 
S.  A.  Moss.  (Am.  Machinist,  Nov.  28,  1907; 
1^  PP-)  Describes  the  essential  features  of 
design  and  gives  working  capacities  and  ef¬ 
ficiencies  of  this  type  of  centrifugal  blower 
which  is  adapted  to  furnishing  air  up  to  four 
lb.  pressure  for  oil  burners,  melting  in  found¬ 
ries,  factories  using  oil  fired  furnaces,  etc. 
20c. 

5417—  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS— Notes  on 
Centrifugal  Pumps — ^III.  (Meehan.  WId., 
Nov.  22,  1907 ;  1  p.)  Continuation  of  article 
previously  mentioned  in  this  Index.  20c. 

6418— CHIMNEYS— Reinforced  Concrete 
Chimneys.  S.  E.  Sanford.  (Cement  Age, 
Jan.,  1908;  10^  pp.)  Report  of  an  investi¬ 
gation  for  the  Assn.  Am.  Portland  Cement 
Mfrs.  Discusses  the  principles  underlying 
the  construction  of  this  type  of  chimney  and 
reviews  in  detail  the  different  failures  of 
such  structures.  40c. 

5419 —  CHIMNEYS — The  Design  of  Power 
Plant  Chimneys.  F.  Kingsley.  (Eng.  Bee., 
Dec.  21,  19U7 ;  3  pp.)  A  thorough  discussion 
on  chimney  design,  treating  some  details  that 
are  often  overlooked.  Records  and  discusses 
stack  draft  and  temperature  observations. 
Followed  by  discussion  of  article  by  Prof. 
Wm.  Kent.  20c. 

5420—  -CRUCIBLE  TONGS.  D.  A.  Johnson. 
(Metal  Industry,  Dec.,  1907 ;  1%  pp.)  Gives 
hints  as  to  the  best  form  of  tongs  and  the 
infiuence  of  the  shape  and  their  method  of 
handling  upon  the  life  of  crucibles  used  in 
brass  foundries  and  for  metal  melting  in  gen¬ 
eral.  20c. 

6422— DRILL  COMPETITION— Stope  Drill 
Competition  in  South  Africa.  (So.  African 
Mines,  Nov.  16,  1907 ;  2>4  pp.)  A  summary 
of  the  conditions  imposed  on  competitors  in 
the  trials  to  determine  the  best  all  around 
Btoping  drill  for  use  on  the  Rand.  20c. 

5423—  DRILL  SHARPENING  MACHINE— 
The  Leyner  Drill-sharpening  Machine.  (Mines 
and  Minerals,  Dec.,  1907 ;  1  p.)  Shows 
the  capabilities  of  the  Leyner  machine  drill 
sharpener,  its  construction,  performance,  and 
efficiency,  also  information  as  to  the  saving 
which  can  be  made  by  using  it.  20c. 

5424—  ELECTRIC  AIR  DRILL.  W.  L. 
Saunders.  (Paper  read  before  the  A.  I.  M.  E. 
July,  1907 ;  10  pp.)  Explains  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  this  electric  air  drill 
and  gives  definite  statements  as  to  its  capa¬ 
bilities  and  performances.  This  drill  is  oper¬ 
ated  by  air  but  compressors,  pipe  lines  and 
air  hose  are  eliminated,  so  that  the  advan- 
‘tages  of  electric  power  transmission  and  air 
operated  drills  are  combined.  40c. 

5425  —  ELECTRIC  CRANES.  H.  hJ 
Broughton.  (Electrician,  Nov.  22,  1907;  2W 
pp.)  Second  instalment  of  an  article  which 
has  already  been  mentioned  in  this  Index,  the 
present  contribution  dealing  with  the  question 
of  the  brakes  which  are  necessary  for  crane 
motors.  (To  be  continued.)  40c. 

5426—  ELECTRIC  FTTRNACE— Ueber  elnlge 
neuere  Formen  von  elektrisch  geheizten  Lab- 
oratoriumsofen.  K.  Friedrich.  (Metall- 
urgle.  Nov.  22.  1907 ;  3  pp.)  Description  of 
the  essential  points  in  the  construction  of  a 
new  type  of  electrically  heated  furnace  for 
laboratory  work.  40c. 

5427— -ELECTRIC  HOISTING  PLAN'I  at 
Grangesberg  Iron  Mines.  E.  Guadni.  (Min. 
World,  Jan.  4,  1908 :  %  p.)  The  electric 
hoisting  equipment  at  these  Swedish  iron 
mines  is  described.  20c. 

5428 —  ELECTRIC  POWER  PLANTS  on 
Upper  Missouri  River.  A.  F.  Bushnell.  (Eng. 
and  Min.  Journ.,  Dec.  28.  1907 ;  3  pp.)  Re¬ 
cords  development  of  power  plants  in  Mon¬ 
tana  since  building  of  first  plant.  Describes 
operations  of  the  Missouri  River  Power  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Helena  Power  Transmission 
Company.  Illustrated.  20c. 

5429—  GAS  ENGINE  TEST— Test  of  a  Pro¬ 
ducer  Gas  Pumping  Unit.  C.  H.  Johnson  and 
A.  L.  Sparrow.  (Engineer,  Dec.  2,  1907 ;  2 
pp.)  Investiwtlon  into  the  method  of  oper¬ 
ation,  the  efficiencies  and  general  qualinca- 
tlons  of  the  several  parts  of  a  producer  gas 
power  plant,  the  amounts  of  fuel  and  water 
used,  also  analyses  of  coal  and  gas.  The  en- 

fine  was  connected  with  a  pumping  plant. 
Oc. 

5430— GAS  ENGINE— Control  of  Internal 
Combustion  in  Gas  Engines.  C.  E.  Lucke. 
(Proc.  A.  S.  M.  B.,  Mid-Nov.,  1907 ;  16%  pp.) 
Examines  very  thoroughly  the  conditions 
under  which  constancy  of  effort  may  or  may 
not  be  obtained  with  a  definite  setting  of  the 
governor  or  valve  gear. 
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6431— GAS  POWER  PLANT,  Duty  Test 
on.  G.  I.  Alden  and  J.  R.  Bibbins.  (Proc. 

A.  8.  M.  E.,  Mld-Nov.,  1907 ;  29  pp.)  Very 
detailed  account  of  method  of  conducting  test 
on  a  gas  piant,  method  of  taking,  recording 
and  checking  observations,  computation  and 
analysis  of  resuits,  etc. 

6432  —  GAS  PRODUCERS— Instalaciones 
Bconomicas  con  Gas  Pobre.  F.  Piot.  (Re¬ 
vista  Miners,  Nov.  16,  1907 ;  4  pp.)  De¬ 
scribes  the  Ruston  type  of  gas  producer  and 
points  out  its  particular  advantages ;  also 
relative  costs  of  various  other  sources  of 
power  as  compared  with  producer  gas.  2Uc. 

6433—  INTERNAL  COMBUSTION  ENGINE, 
The  Evolution  of  the.  S.  A.  Reeve.  (Proc. 

A.  S.  M.  E.,  Dec.  1907 ;  43  pp.)  A  history 
of  Internal  combustion  engines  showing  how 
proper  means  of  regulation  and  reliability  are 
preferable  to  high  efficiency.  Discusses  the 
evolution  of  governing  apparatus  for  gas  en¬ 
gines,  also  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  good 
thermal  efficiency  along  with  good  governing 
and  shows  how  this  problem  is  being  attacked. 

6434—  MAN  ELEVATOR- The  Brunton 

Man  Elevator.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Joum.,  Dec. 

7,  1907 ;  2  pp.)  Short  description  of  this  de¬ 
vice  for  saving  time  in  going  up  and  down 
stairs  by  mill-men.  A  bill  of  material  and  all 
necessary  detailed  working  drawings  accom¬ 
pany  the  article.  20c. 

543.5  —  MECHANICAL  STOKERS  —  The 
Green  Engineering  Co.’s  Factory  for  the  Man¬ 
ufacture  of  Mechanical  Stokers.  (Iron  Tr. 
Rev.,  Nov  28,  1907 ;  5  pp.)  Describes  the 
arrangement  and  construction  of  this  large 
factory  for  manufacturing  appliances  for 
mechanical  stoking,  and  gives  some  idea  of 
the  way  it  is  managed.  20c. 

5436—  POWER  PLANT— The  Northern  i’ol- 
orado  Power  Company.  N.  A.  Carle.  (Min 
Science,  Jan.  9,  1908;  2  pp.)  The  plant  and 
transmission  lines  belonging  to  this  company 
are  described  and  scope  and  purposes  of  the 
company  outlined.  20c. 

5437—  POWER  PLANT  DESIGN— I'lie  Ra 
tio  of  Heating  Surface  to  Grate  Surface  as 
a  Factor  in  Power  Plant  Design.  (Paper 
read  before  Am.  Inst.  Elec.  Eng.,  IXm:.  19, 
1907 ;  2  pp.)  An  Interesting  and  lp.te!Ug''nt 
discussion  on  power  plant  design,  with  partic¬ 
ular  reference  to  the  ratio  of  heating  surface 
to  grate  surface.  20c. 

5438—  PRODUCER  GAS  PLANTS  —  The 

Present  Status  of  the  Producer  Gas  Power 
Plant  In  the  United  States.  R.  H.  Femald. 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  Bull.  No.  316 ;  20 

pp.)  Exceedingly  complete  exposition  of  the 
present  state  of  the ‘development  of  gas  pro¬ 
ducers  and  gas  engines  in  the  United  States, 
ming  into  every  possible  aspect  of  this  in¬ 
dustry  both  from  engineering  and  economic 
standpoints. 

5439 —  PUMPING — Artesian  Well  Pumping 
by  Compressed  Air.  H.  Tipper.  (Eng.  .W-ws, 
Jan.  16,  1908 ;  1  p.)  Discusses  the  cause 
of  failure  of  such  installations  and  gives  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  proper  construcrion 
of  such  apparatus.  20c. 

5440 —  PUMPING  —  Electrically  Operated 
Pumping  Plants.  T.  L.  Kolkin.  (Elec.  Rev., 
Dec.  6,  1907 ;  1  p.)  A  few  general  consider¬ 
ations  on  the  choice  of  motor  and  type  of 
pump  to  be  chosen  when  electrical  motive 
power  is  to  be  adopted.  20c. 

5441—  PUMPING  ENGINE— Tests  of 
Pumping  Engine  (No.  5)  at  the*  Zwaarvkop.les 
Pumping  Station  of  the  Rand  Water  Board. 
J.  Orr.  (Joum.  Transvaal  Inst.  Meehan. 
Eng.,  Dec.,  1907 ;  27  pp.)  Gives  a  full  ac¬ 
count  of  a  series  of  tests  made  upon  the 
pumping  equipment  of  this  station.  60c. 

5442—  RESCUE  APPARATUS- -Aerolith 
Breathing  Apparatus.  A.  Gradenwitz.  (Eng. 
and  Min.  Joum.,  Jan.  11,  1908 ;  1  p.)  The 
construction  and  operation  of  this  i)reathipg 
apparatus  for  rescue  work  in  mines  are  de¬ 
scribed.  20c. 

6443_rESCUE  APPARATUS— Breathing 
Apparatus  in  Mines.  (Mines  and  Minerals, 
Jan.,  1907 ;  4  pp.)  The  principal  types  of 
breathing  apparatus  that  have  been  experi¬ 
mented  with  in  Europe  are  described.  20c. 

5444—  RESCUE  APPARA  TUSl-Tissot’s 

Respiratory  Apparatus.  J.  Royer.  (Sci. 
American,  Jan.  11,  1908 ;  %  p.)  I'hU  breath¬ 
ing  apparatus  is  described  and  Its  advantages 
compared  with  similar  apparatus  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  20c. 

5445—  ROCK  DRILLS— Air  Economy  iu 
Rock  Drills.  (Joum.  Xransvaal  Inst.  Me¬ 
ehan.  Eng.,  Dec.,  1907 ;  4  pp.)  The  original 
paper  by  J.  A.  MacGeorge  is  discussed  at 
length.  60c. 

6446— SKIP  TRIPPING  DEVICE.  H.  R. 
Hanley.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Joum.,  Dec.  21, 
1907 ;  V4  P-)  Gives  details  of  a  device  which 


enables  a  skip  to  dump  at  different  places  in 
the  same  compartment  of  a  shaft.  20c. 

5447—  STEAM  ENGINE  FOUNDATIONS. 
(Engineer,  Jan.  1,  1908 ;  2^  pp.)  Discusses 
brick  and  concrete  foundations  aud  the  man¬ 
ner  of  anchoring  foundation  bolts.  20c. 

5448—  STEAM  PIPE  6rEAKS— The  Pro¬ 
tection  of  Steam  Pipes  from  Accident.  A. 
Herschmann.  (Ehig.  Mag.,  Dec.,  1907 ;  7  pp.) 
Outlines  the  many  requirements  which  must 
be  met  by  a  valve  which  is  to  cut  off  auto¬ 
matically  a  broken  steam  pipe  from  the 
source  of  supply,  and  describes  different  types 
of  devices  for  attaining  this  end.  40c. 

5449—  STEAM  TURBINES  in  German  Min¬ 
ing  and  Metallurgical  Plants.  A.  Gradenwitz. 
(Eng.  and  Min.  Journ.,  Dec.  2J,  1907 :  1  p.) 
Brief  notes  on  several  installations.  20c. 

5450  —  SUPERHEATED  STEAM  —  The 
Specific  Heat  of  Superheated  Steam.  C.  C. 
Thomas.  (Proc.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Dec.,  1907 ;  38 
pp.)  Very  thorough  Inquiry  into  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  superheated  steam  and  espec¬ 
ially  its  specific  heat  at  different  temperatures 
and  under  variable  conditions.  The  experi¬ 
mental  methods  are  fully  described  and  a 
large  number  of  valuable  and  interesting 
curves  are  given.  • 

5451  —  TRANSMISSION  LINES  —  Con- 
stmetion  of  Overhead  Electric  Transmission 
Lines.  A.  P.  Trotter.  (Brit.  Instn.  Civ. 
Eng.,  Paper  No.  3703,  1907 ;  87  pp.)  A 
lengthy  and  exhaustive  paper  on  overhead 
wiring,  discussing  poles,  insulators  and  wires 
fully.  Contains  important  discussion  and 
correspondence  regarding  subject  matter  of 
paper.  Of  special  interest  to  engineers  having 
to  do  with  construction  of  overhead  lines. 

5452— TURBOBLOWERS—  Turbogebiase, 
Bauart  Brown-Boverl-Rateau,  von  750  PS.  K. 
Rummel.  (Zeit.  des  Verelnes  deutscher  Ingen- 
leure,  Nov.  23,  1907 ;  7  pp.)  Information  re¬ 
garding  centrifugal  turbo-blowers  their  design, 
performance  and  efficiency.  A  report  of  a 
test  on  a  blowing  plant  which  supplies  cu¬ 
polas  Is  given.  40c. 


ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY 


5453—  ASSAY-FURNACE  —  Construction 
and  Manipulation  of  a  Gasoline  Assay-fur¬ 
nace.  W,  E.  Harrow.  (Min.  and  Press. 
Dec.  14,  1907;  1%  pp.)  Gives  details  of 
the  construction  of  the  gasoline  assay-fur 
nace  used  by  the  author  with  a  Bill  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  method  of  making  crucible  assays 
used  by  him.  20c. 

5454—  ASSAYINGS— A  New  Reducing  Agent 
in  the  Fhision  Assay.  C.  A.  Rose.  (West. 
Chemist  and  Met.,  Dec.,  1907 ;  1  p.)  The 
use  of  iron  sulphide  as  a  reducing  agent  in¬ 
stead  of  argol  when  assaying  highly  siliclous 
ores  is  suggested.  By  using  iron  sulphide  the 
author  claims  to  avoid  the  trjubles  arising 
from  violent  ebullition.  60c. 

5455—  COBALT  ORES— Notes  on  Cobalt 
Ores.  W.  K.  McNeil.  (Can.  Min.  Joum. 
Jan.  1,  1908;  1  p.)  The  assaying  of  the 
ores  from  the  Cobalt  district  is  discussed. 
20c. 

5456—  DETERMINATION  OF  MOI-YBDE- 
NUM  in  Wulfenite.  J.  C.  Evans.  (West. 
Chemist  and  Met.,  Dec.,  1907 ;  1^  pp.)  Treats 
of  the  determination  of  molybdenum,  in  ores 
carrying  lead,  both  by  the  gravimetric  and 
the  volumetric  methods.  60c. 

5457—  ELECTROCHEMICAL  ANALYSIS 
with  Rotating  Anodes  in  the  Industrial  La¬ 
boratory.  A.  M.  Fairlle  and  A.  J.  Rone. 

( Electro-chem.  and  Met.  Ind.,  Jan.,  1908;  2 
pp.)  The  system  of  rotating  anodes,  evolved 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  Tennessee  Copper 
Company,  is  described.  40c. 

r,4r.S — IRON  TITRATION — Some  Notes  on 
the  Determination  of  Iron.  G.  D.  Hough. 
(West.  Chem.  and  Met.,  Nov.,  1907 ;  2 
pp.)  Notes  on  a  modification  of  the  Zlmmer- 
man-Reinhardt  method  of  titrating  ferrous 
iron  in  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  tending  to 
show  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  sulphuric 
acid  and  manganous  sulphate  since  phosphoric 
acid  alone  answers  the  same  purpose  as  the 
mixture.  60c. 

5459— LABORATORY  APPARATUS — The 
Construction  of  Handy  Apparatus.  E.  W. 
Buskett.  (Ores  and  Metals,  Dec.  5,  1907 ; 
Ip.)  Gives  suggestions  as  to  the  proper  way 
of  building  hoods  for  chemical  work  as  well 
.as  hints  for  avoiding  unsatisfactory  forms  of 
construction.  'Directions  for  making  burette 
stands  and  filtering  apparatus  are  also  given. 
20c. 

5460— LABORATORY  PROCEDURE — Rou¬ 
tine  Analytical  Methods  in  Use  at  Butte  Re¬ 
duction  Works  Laboratory.  (Mines  and  Min¬ 
ing,  Dec.  13,  1907 ;  2V4  PP.)  Specific  direc¬ 
tions  as  to  the  method  of  carrying  out  the 
determinations  as  carried  out  in  a  copper 
smelter  laboratory  where  ores,  slags,  copper, 
mine  water  and  fluxes  are  analysed.  20c. 


5461—  LICENSED  CHEMISTS.  H.  S.  Be- 
naud.  (Eng.  and  Min.  Journ.,  Nov.  30,  1907- 
1V4  pp.)  Enumerates  reasons  and  advantages 
of  providing  by  law  that  all  chemists  must  be 
licensed  and  shows  that  chemical  societies  are 
not  adequate  to  protect  the  public  in  the 
manner  which  would  be  attained  by  llcensine 
20c. 

5462—  POTASSIUM  DETERMINATION— 
On  the  Volumetric  Estimation  of  Potassium 
as  the  Cobalti-nltrlte.  W.  A.  Drushel.  (Am. 
Journ.  Sci.,  Nov.,  1907 ;  5^  pp.)  Investigates 
the  best  conditions  for  precipitating  and  fi|. 
tering  the  potassium  cobaltl-nitrite  and  to 
shorten  the  procedure  of  the  usual  volumetric 
determination  by  oxidizing  directly  with  po¬ 
tassium  permanganate  without  the  interme¬ 
diate  steps  recommended  by  Adie  and  Wood 
60c. 

5463—  SOLUTION  DISSOCIATION— Elec¬ 
trolytic  Dissociation  of  Partially  Neutralized 
Weak  Acids.  Y.  Mori.  (Memoirs,  College  of 
Sci.  and  Eng.,  Kyoto  Imp.  Unlv.,  Vol.  I,  No.  3, 
1907 ;  5  pp.)  Gives  the  results  of  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  obtain  experimental  verification  of 
some  theoretical  deductions  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tionship  in  the  electrolytic  dissociation  of 
weak  monobasic  acids  which  have  been  parti; 
neutralized  by  a  strong  monobasic  base. 

5464 —  ZINC — Die  Scbnelle  Elektroanly- 
tische  Bestimmung  von  Zink.  F.  C.  Frary. 
(Zeit.  f.  angew.  Chem.,  Dec.  27,  1907 ;  5  pp.) 
Describes  a  process  for  the  electrolytic  deter 
minntion  of  zinc,  using  a  nickel  cathode  and 
platinum  anode  and  gives  results  of  a  series 
of  tests  of  the  process  under  varying  condi¬ 
tions  of  temperature,  dilution,  etc.  40c. 


INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY 


5465—  ARTIFICIAL  FERTILIZERS— Syn¬ 
thetic  Nitrogenous  Compounds.  R.  McMur- 
trie.  (Am.  Fertilizer,  Nov.,  1907 ;  3  pp.) 
Brief  descriptions  of  tlie  principles  and  work¬ 
ings  of  various  processes  which  have  been 
brought  out  at  different  times  for  producing 
synthetic  nitrogen  compounds  using  atmos¬ 
pheric  nitrogen  as  a  base.  20c. 

5466—  COLORADO- History  of  Chemical 
Industry  in  Colorado.  R.  B.  Hosker.  (Mines 
and  Mining,  Jan.  3,  1908;  4  pp.)  Describes 
the  plant  of  the  Western  Chemical  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company'  and  the  methods  employcl 
in  making  sulphuric,  nitric  and  muriatic  adds 
aqua  and  anhydrous  ammonia  and  liquefied 
carbon  dioxide.  20c. 

5467 —  CYANAMIDE — Die  Gewlnnung  von 
kiinstllchem  Salpeter  aus  Luftsti^stolf. 
(Deutsche  Industrie  Zeit.,  Oct.  18,  1907; 
1%  pp.)  Deals  with  the  distribution  of  costa 
In  tne  leading  processes  for  manufacturing 
cyanamlde  and  artificial  niter  from  atmos¬ 
pheric  nitrogen  by  electrical  means.  20c. 


MATERIALS  OF  CONSTRUCTIOH 


5468—  NON-CONDUCTING  BUILDING  MA¬ 
TERIAL — Baukbrper  von  Gerlngem  Warme- 
leitungsvermOgen  fUr  die  Huttenindustrla 
Dr.  Steger.  (Stahl  u.  Eisen,  Nov.  20.  1907; 
2^  pp.)  Some  observations  on  the  use  and 
value  of  non-conducting  building  material  in 
metallurgical  work  where  cmistant  tempert- 
ture  and  freedom  from  radiation  are  desirable 
40c. 

5469—  REGROUND  CEMENT  MORTARS, 
Hydraulic  Properties  of.  H.  S.  Spackman 
and  R.  W.  Lesley.  (Cement  Age,  Jan.,  190»: 

7  pp.)  Records  the  results  of  a  series  of 
experiments  extending  over  a  period  of  two 
years  to  determine  the  hydraulic  properties 
of  such  mortars.  40c. 

5470—  REINFORCED  CONCRETE— DIM'"' 
slon.  Design  and  Specifications  for  & 
forced  Concrete  Bridge  Abutment.  T.  U- 
Fyshe.  (Can.  Soc.  Civ.  Engrs.,  .AdvMM 
proof.  Oct.  17,  1907 ;  20  pp.)  In  this  article 
are  stated  some  of  the  latest  assumptions  as 
to  stresses,  strains  and  strength  in  rein¬ 
forced  ccwicrete,  and  these  assumptions  are 
used  in  calculating  stresses  and  arriving  at 
the  final  design  of  this  abutment. 

5471—  STRENGTH  OF  BEAMS— Tests 
Cast-iron  Beams.  E.  H.  Fish.  (Journ.  Won 
cester  Poly.  Inst.,  Nov.,  1907 ;  5  pp.)  Short 
notes  on  tests  of  cast-iron  beams,  made  wim 
the  hope  of  ascertaining  some  property  01 
cast  iron  which  is  more  stable  and  definite 
than  its  ultimate  breaking  load.  40c. 

5472—  TESTING  MATERIALS— Die  Kerb 
scblagprobe  Im  Materiaipriifungswesen.  ns*' 
ensberger.  (Stahl  u.  Eisen,  Dec.  11 

1907 ;  18%  pp.)  Describes  a  recently  con¬ 
structed  machine  for  testing  steel  and  otne 
materials,  consisting  essentially  of  a  he^ 
pendulum,  the  impact  of  which  at 
tom  of  its  arc  can  be  regulated.  Gives  tsou- 
lated  results  on  tests  of  bars  from 
material  had  been  cut  away  in  various  pre¬ 
determined  shapes  and  amounts.  60e. 


